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PREFACE. 


In  the  translation  of  this  work  and  the  preparation  of  an 
American  edition  an  effort  has  been  made  to  place  at  the  com- 
mand of  English-speaking  instructors  and  students  a  text-book 
which  includes  the  beet  results  of  recent  investigations.  The 
spirit  and  characteristic  features  of  the  German  original  have 
been  carefully  retained,  changes  in  text  or  illustration  being 
made  only  where  some  definite  advantage  was  to  be  attained. 
These  changes  have  mostly  resulted  in  enlargements.  Thus 
ten  of  the  German  engravings  have  been  replaced  with  thirty- 
five  new  ones,  taken  from  various  sources.  These  can  be 
identified  by  the  credits  given  in  connection  with  the  respec- 
tive figures.  Many  additions  have  likewise  been  made  in  the 
text.  I  am  especially  indebted  to  Dr.  Florence  R,  Sabin  for 
a  brief  description  of  the  medulla  and  midbrain. 

Nearly  all  of  the  drawings  which  liave  been  taken  from  the 
German  edition  were  made  by  Dr.  Baracz  from  material  j)re- 
pared  by  the  autlior,  who  acknowledges  the  assistance  also  of 
Dr.  Bochenek,  Professor  Browicz,  and  Dr.  R.  Krause. 

It  has  been  my  object  throughout  to  trace,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, tlie  development  of  tlie  organs  and  the  histogenesis  of 
the  tissues,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  attention  of  instructors  and 
students  may  be  drawn  to  the  importance  of  viewing  Histology 
from  this  standpoint.  I  have  endeavored,  also,  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  in  many  organs  it  is  possible  to  recognize  struct- 
ural units  which  are  repeated  in  a  definite  way  and  bound 
together  by  a  characteristic  framework. 

I  am  much  indebted  to  Professor  F.  P.  Mall  for  the  kind 
interest  he  has  taken  in  the  preparation  of  this  edition. 

Joux  Bruce  MacCallum. 

Baltimore,  July,  1902, 
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HISTOLOGY 

MICROSCOPICAL  ANATOMY  OF  THE  HUMAN  BODY 


PART  I. 

HISTOLOGY. 

MICROSCOPICAL  ANATOMY  OF  CELLS  AND 

TISSUES. 

Histology  U  tlie  study  of  tissues  (o  iffTos,  to  tOTtoc,  tissue). 
It  raust  therefore  primarily  treat  of  the  cell  as  a  tissue-eleineut; 
then  concern  itself  with  the  description  of  vegetable  and  animal 
tissues;  and  finally  discuss  the  relations  which  the  tissues  bear 
to  one  another  in  all  the  organs.  This  last  part  of  histology  is 
also  spoken  of  as  microscopical  anatomy. 

Our  text-book,  which  concerns  itself  only  with  the  histology 
of  man  and  the  animal  body,  is  divided  into  two  parts:  the 
first  will  treat  of  the  animal  cell  and  tissues ;  the  second  will 
make  the  reader  acquainted  with  the  microscopical  structure  of 
the  organs. 

Histology  takes  a  prominent  part  among  the  biological 
sciences  which  have  developed  so  greatly  since  the  discovery 
of  the  cell  in  the  year  1838.  As  early  as  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century  there  were  more  or  less  definitely  ex- 
pressed i»remonitions  and  suspicions  that  cells  formed  the 
elementary  constituents  of  plants.  Only  in  the  year  1838, 
however,  did  the  opinion  that  plants  consist  of  cells  gain  general 
recognition    after    the    publication    of   M.  Schleiden.     In    the 

•-'  17 
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lit  HISTOLOGY. 

next  year,  1839,  Schwann,  encouraged  by  the  findings  of 
Schleiden,  undertook  investigatioD^  on  animals,  and  found  here 
also  a  cellular  structure.  These  two  investigators  considered  the 
cell  a  small  vesicle  containing  a  fluid  in  a  definite  membrane. 
Even  at  this  early  date  they  thought  the  cell  membrane  and 
nucleus  to  be  very  important,  characteristic,  and  constant  con- 
stituents of  the  cell.  So  it  was  discovered  that  both  animal  and 
vegetable  organisms  consist  of  very  minute  elements;  and  fur- 
ther, that  all  these  more  or  less  complicated  structures  take  their 
origin  from  a  single  cell, — i.  e.,  the  fertilized  egg.  Then  it  was 
shown  that  on  the  border  land  between  the  animal  and  vege- 
table kingdoms  unicellular  creatures  exist  which  form  a 
starting-point  for  both  kingdoms.  The  original  conception 
of  the  cell  underwent  great  changes  in  the  course  of  the 
following  decade. 

A  number  of  years  after  this,  when  membraneless  cells  had 
been  discovered,  the  cell  membrane  came  to  be  considered  as  an 
unessential  part  of  the  cell.  In  the  ground  substance  of  many 
animal  cells  movements  were  observed,  which  were  already 
known  in  plant  cells.  These  evidences  of  life  were  studied, 
and  the  ground  substance  in  animal  and  vegetable  cell,'<  was 
called  protoplasm. 

A.  THE  CELL. 

What  is  to-day  known  as  a  cell  (cellula)  is  a  small  mass  of 
protoplasm  containing  within  it  a  nucleus.  We  must  consider 
cells  as  elementary  units;  or,  since  they  are  the  bearers  of  the 
life  functions,  as  the  units  of  life. 

In  reviewing  the  animal  series,  which  is  made  up  partly  of 
organisms  consisting  of  only  a  single  cell  (protozoa),  partly  of 
those  containing  a  countless  number  of  cells  (metazoa),  it 
is  to  be  noted  that  the  cells  of  the  first  class  subserve  simul- 
taneously different  functions,  while  we  find  in  the  second  class 
much  differentiated  cells  with  very  diverse  functions.  In  the 
most  highly  developed  organisms  we  find  these  differentia- 
tions and  this  division  of  labor  so  strongly  marked  that  one 
kind  of   cell   cannot  take  on    the  functions  of  another  kind. 
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Here  the  cells  are  joined  together  only  for  certain  functions: 
for  example,  to  cover  and  serve  as  a  protection,  to  separate,  to 
absorb,  to  draw  together,  or  to  conduct  impulses.  In  unicellular 
organisms,  on  the  contrary,  a  cell  is  a  complex  of  organs  which 
serve  different  functions. 

The  essential  constituents  of  the  cell  are 
(o)  the  protoplasm  and 
(b)  the  cell  nucleus. 

The  nucleus  may  in  many  cases  disappear,  especially  if  the 
cell  begins  to  lose  its  vital  activity. 

Protoplasm  is  a  morphological  conception,  and  not  a  body 
capable  of  sharp  definition  chemically.  By  the  term  "  proto- 
plasm "  is  not  to  be  understood  a  uniform  substance  with  con- 
stant physical  and  chemical  properties,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a 
combination  of  various  different  chemical  bodies  joined  with 
one  another  in  a  truly  wonderful  way ;  a  substance  which 
exhibits  different  physical,  chemical,  and  biological  properties 
(O.  Hertwig).  Protoplasm  is  semifluid,  elastic,  almost  always 
colorless,  and  insoluble  in  water.  It  is  not  entirely  homogene- 
ous, but  shows  fine  granules  {microsomes)  and  fibrils  which  are 
contained  in  the  homogeneous  ground  substance. 

We  may  often  observe  that  the  cell  consists  at  the  periphery 
of  a  non-granular  protoplasm  {hyaloplasm),  while  in  the  inner 
part  there  is  agranular  protoplasm-mass  [granuhplasm).  These 
two  parts  of  the  cell  are  known  also  as  ectoplasm  and  endoplasm, 
respectively. 

The  chemical  composition  of  protoplasm  is  unknown,  except 
that  its  essential  and  most  important  constituent  belongs  to  the 
protein  substances  (albuminous  bodies).  Besides  this,  proto- 
plasm contains  globulin  and  albumin  in  small  quantities,  a 
large  proportion  of  water,  a  recognizable  quantity  of  different 
salts,  and  constantly  changing  products  of  metabolism,  such  as 
fats,  cholesterin,  lecithin,  glycogen,  sugar,  etc.  Living  proto- 
plasm always  has  an  alkaline  reaction. 

Concerning  the  finer  protoplasmic  structure  there  are  four 
different  and  opposing  views  (Fig.  1). 

According  to  one  view  held  at  the  present  time  by  only  u 
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20  HISTOLOGY, 

very  few  investigators,  protoplasm  bas  no  definite  structure — 
i.  e.,  it  18  quite  homogeneous. 

The  second  is  the  fibril  network  theory,  which  considers  the 
protoplasm  as  made  up  of  a  thread-like  network  and  an  inter- 
stitial substance.  "With  regard  to  these  strongly  refractive 
fibrils  different  views  are  held.  According  to  fome  authors 
(Fleraming),  they  do  not  join  with  one  another  in  any  way  ; 
while  according  to  othei-s  they  combine  to  form  a  sort  of  net- 


I  Arrhoplai. 
:■  Kith  Ihf 


Diagram  of  a  cell.  Tbe  lower  oegment  illastrates  the  fibrillar  thtiiry.  the  iipin'r  the 
granular  theory,  the  left  the  ruuni  theuiy.  At  the  right  the  prutoplaituiie  IlireiulK  rucliHle 
from  the  centrosume,     Tht  ouclear  network  coUBintB  <it  niiclein,  liuiu.  aii<l  Isntuniu. 

work,  so  that  a  sponge-like  structure  is  formed  (Heitzmann, 
Fromman,  Leydig).  The  less  refractive  and  more  fluid  inter- 
stitial substance  separates  the  fibrils  from  one  another.  The 
latter  form  the  so-called  filar-mam  or  mifoni,  tlie  former  the 
interfilar-magg  or  paramitom.  The  fibrils  occur  in  varying 
quantities  in  tlie  cell,  are  of  different  lengths,  and  often  are 
coiled.  The  interstitial  substance  often  contains  more  or  less 
numerous  granuleji. 
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THE  CELL.  21 

The  third  place  is  taken  by  the  so-called  foam  theory 
(Biitschli) ;  a  protoplasmic  network  forms  a  number  of  spaces 
closed  in  on  every  side.  All  these  spaces  are  filled  with  fluid. 
In  the  angles  of  the  foam-work  fine  granules  {microsomes)  are 
contained. 

Finally  there  exists  the  granule  theory  (Altmann)  according 
to  which  the  cells  consist  of  fine  granules  which  are  distributed 
in  the  jelly-like  intergranular  substance.  These  granules 
Altmann  claims  to  be  the  final  elementary  part  of  the  cell,  and 
calls  them,  as  the  bearers  of  life,  bioblasig.  According  to  this 
hypothesis,  the  granules  play  the  principal  r6le,  and  the  inter- 
granular substance  only  an  accessory  part.  With  regard  to 
the  meaning  of  these  two  constituents  of  the  cell,  the  first 
three  theories  are  quite  opposed  to  the  last.  According  to  the 
former,  the  s;ranules  of  the  protoplasm  play  a  more  subordi- 
nate role.  The  intergranular  substance  of  the  granule  theory  is 
identical  with  the  essential  protoplasm  of  the  other  three  theories. 

In  the  protoplasm  there  are  various  substances  not  belong- 
ing to  It,  which  we  include  under  the  name  protoplasmic  or 
cellular  inclimons.  To  distinguish  them  from  protoplasm,  we 
call  them  deuioplagm.  Their  nature  is  not  constant.  They 
may  be  fat,  carbohydrates,  pigment  granules,  etc. 

These  protoplasmic-inclusions  (deutoplasm)  occur  in  some 
cases  in  such  great  quantity  that  the  protoplasm  itself  becomes 
inconspicuous  and  forms  only  a  kind  of  network  for  the  reserve 
materials  and  secretion  stored  up  there,  as  we  may  notice  in 
many  egg  cells  and  goblet  cells. 

Fluid  protoplasmic  inclusions  usually  are  present  in  spaces 
called  vacuoles.  These  spaces  are  ma<le  visible  by  dissolving 
out  the  contents.  For  example,  fat  droplets  may  be  dissolved 
in  ether  and  the  empty  spaces  left  are  plainly  to  be  seen. 

The  form  which  a  mass  of  protoplasm  or  a  whole  cell  takes 
on  may  be  various:  spherical,  cylindrical,  flat,  star-shaped, 
spindle-shaped,  or  fibrillar. 

Cells  vary  in  size  from  3  |u'  to  that  of  a  bird's  egg  (e.  g.,  an 
ostrich  egg,  which  is  a  simple  cell). 

V="mi"on  =  0.001  mm. 
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Tlie  second  esseutJal  part  of  the  cell  is  the  inieleus.  Thin 
iis  often  invisible  in  the  living  cell  when  the  nucleus  and  the 
proto()la8m  have  the  same  refractive  power.  They  react  differ- 
ently, however,  to  certain  reagents.  For  example,  acetic  acid 
causes  protoplasm  to  swell  up  and  the  nucleus  to  sHrink. 

The  nucleus  is  usually  spherical  op  oval ;  sometimes 
horseshoe-shaped,  ring-shaped,  or  hranched. 

The  nucleus  often  holds  a  definite  relation  to  the  size  of  the 
cell.  For  example,  the  nuclei  of  unripe  egg  cells  are  very 
large. 

As  a  rule  we  find  one  nucleus  in  eacli  cell.  Often,  however, 
there  are  more  than  one,  and  exceptionally  their  number  may 
be  ae  great  as  one  hundred  (e.  g.,  in  the  giant  cells  of  bone- 
marrow).     Such  multinucleated  cells  are  called  synci/tlum. 

The  cell  nucleus  is  not  a  simple  structure.  We  are  able  to 
recognize  in  it  at  least  two  and  often  as  many  as  six  proteids 
which  are  chemically  and  microscopically  different,  namely: 

1.  Nuclein — chromatin  ; 

2.  Paranuclein — pyrenin  ; 

3.  Linin  ; 

4.  Lantanin  ; 

5.  Nuclear  fluid  (Kernsaft)  : 

6.  Amphipyrenin. 

The  first  two  seem  to  be  essential  elements  of  the  nucleus. 

1.  Chromatin  (nuclein)  is  the  most  characteristic  constituent 
of  the  nucleus.  It  is  demonstrated  by  its  great  capacity  for 
taking  up  stains,  and  is  distinguished  from  the  other  sulxstanees 
by  the  fact  that  it  contains  phos])horic  acid.  Chromatin  occurs 
in  the  nucleus  in  the  form  of  granules,  fine  threads,  or  as  a 
network  which  forms  the  so-called  chromatin  network. 

2.  Paranuclein  (pyrenin)  occurs  iu  the  form  of  a  small 
highly  refractive  sphere  which  forms  the  true  nucleolus. 
These  nucleoli  are  to  be  distinguished  from  chromatic  enlarge- 
ments formed  in  the  angles  of  the  nuclear  network.  Pyrenin 
is  distinguished  from  chromatin  mainly  by  physical  properties. 
It  does  not  swell  in  water,  dilute  alkaline  solutions,  lime-water, 
or  salt  solution.     Chromatin,  on  the  contrary,  swells  in  such 
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solutions,  and  is  dissolved  in  stronger  solutions.  The 
unchanged  nucleolus  becomes  even  plainer  after  such  treat- 
ment. Nuclein  is  colored  better  in  acid  stains,  while  para- 
nuclein  takes  up  more  readily  basic  stains,  eosin,  and  fuchsia. 
In  this  way  these  two  parte  can  be  differentiated  by  the  so- 
called  double  staining. 

3.  Linin  takes  part  in  the  formation  of  the  network  or 
framework.  It  is  not  stained  by  the  ordinary  coloring 
materials,  and  forms  the  so-called  achromatic  constituent  of 
the  nucleus. 

4.  Lantanin  occurs  often  in  the  linin  in  the  form  of  fine 
granules,  which  may  be  stained  by  acid  anilin  dyes,  as  opposed 
to  chromatin,  which  takes  up  only  basic  anilin-stains.  Lan- 
tanin is  therefore  called  oxychromatin,  while  chi'omatin  is 
known  as  basickromaiin. 

5.  Nuclear  Jluid  (Kernsaft)  fills  out  the  spaces  between  the 
structures  formed  of  nuclein,  paranuclein,  and  linin. 

6.  Amphipyrenin  is  the  substance  which  forms  the  nuclear 
membrane  separating  the  nuclear  space  from  the  protoplasm. 
In  large  nuclei  the  nuclear  membrane  shows  a  plainly  double 
contour.  In  chemical  properties  it  is  most  nearly  related  to 
pyrenin. 

The  nucleus  may  be  simple  or  complicated  in  form.  The 
most  simple  structure  is  seen  in  those  nuclei  which  consist  of 
quite  compact  nuclein  bodies  ie.  g.,  spermatozoa).  lu  other  cases 
the  nucleus  has  a  more  open  structure,  the  spaces  iu  the  nuclear 
network  being  filled  with  nuclear  fluid.  Such  a  nuclear  net- 
work may  in  iU  simpler  forms  be  made  up  only  of  chromatin  ; 
ill  other  cases  linin  and  kntinin  are  also  present  (Figs.  1  and  2). 
The  resting  nucleus  may  in  certjiin  cases  appear  as  a  vesicle 
surrounded  by  a  nuclear  membrane  (amphipyrenin).  In  this 
is  to  be  found  a  network  of  nuclein  (chromatic)  and  linin 
(achromatic),  in  which  granules  of  lantanin  are  scattered.  It 
contains  also  a  nucleolus  (paranuclein)  and  a  nuclear  fluid. 

The  third  but  unessential  constituent  of  the  cell,  the  cell  skin 
or  cell  membrane,  may  often  be  lacking  in  animal  cells.  If  the 
superficial  layer  of  the  protoplasm  is  distinguished  from  the 
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remainder  of  the  protoplasm  lying  more  centrally,  and  is  less 
dense,  it  is  called  ectoplasm.  Such  a  cell  contains  no  cell  mem- 
brane, and  is  spoken  of  as  iiaked.  When  we  find  a  firm  onter 
boundary  for  the  cell,  we  call  it  cruata  if  there  is  no  definite 
line  of  demarcation  between  it  and  the  contained  protoplasm. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  sharply  marked  off  on  its  inner  border, 
we  have  to  do  with  a  true  cell  membrane. 

The  cell  membrane  may  surround  the  whole  cell,  in  which 
case  it  is  called  pellicula;  or  it  may  cover  only  the  free  surface 
of  the  cell  and  is  then  known  as  cuiicula. 


The  origin  and  manner  of  formation  of  the  cell  membrane 
are  not  known  with  certainty;  for  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  a 
secretion  of  the  outer  layer  of  the  cell,  or  a  modified,  hardened 
part  of  the  protoplasm  itself. 

Another  cell  constituent  which  has  been  the  object  of  much 
attention  in  the  last  few  years  must  not  be  passed  over.  This  is 
the  so-called  ce7iiro8owi«.  Most  authors  consider  this  structure 
an  essential  part  of  the  cell  (Figs.  1  and  2). 

The  ceutrosorae  occurs  usually  as  one  or  two  grauules  in  the 
protoplasm,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  nucleus,  and  may  be 
contained  in  a  hollowed  part  of  it.  Around  the  centrosome  is 
often  to  be  seen  in  the  protoplasm  a  radiation  which  we  call  the 
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ailraction  sphere,  protoplasmic  radiation,  or  archoplasin.  The 
significance  and  relations  of  the  centrosome  during  the  miclear 
and  cell  division  will  be  spoken  of  later. 

We  have  considered  above  all  the  constituent  parts  of  the 
cell  at  rest.  It  is  necessary  now  to  discuss  briefly  the  living 
properties  of  the  cell  in  so  far  as  they  can  be  studied  by  the 
direct  help  of  the  microscope. 

The  reader  may  extend  his  information  on  this  subject  in 
more  exhaustive  works  in  which  the  cell  is  treated  also  from  a 
physiological  standpoint  (O.  Hertwig,  Verworn,  Bergh). 

The  different  powers  and  properties  of  the  cell  we  can  group 
under : 

1.  Those  of  motion  ; 

2.  Those  of  irritability  ; 

3.  Those  of  assimilation  and  excretion  ; 

4.  Those  of  reproduction. 

1.  The  first  function  which  the  cell  can  fulfil — i.  e.,  motility — 
seems  to  be  dependent  only  on  the  protoplasm ;  for  portions  of 
this  separated  from  the  nucleus  are  capable  of  motion  for  some 
time.     We  may  speak  of  various  kinds  of  motion : 

Fill.  3. 


T.j'niph  corpiinclo  of  Uie  frog,  studied  ou  a  nurm  Btagt!.     The  outline  of  the  tM  baa  hci'ii 
made  At  intervsls  of  livo  luinutos.     One  vaciinle  is  In  bp  swii,       ,  I'-iMK 

(a)  Amceboid  movement  consists  in  the  protrusion  of  proc- 
esses (pseudopodia)  by  the  protoplasm,  which  draw  the  rest 
of  the  cell  after  them.  The  pseudopodia  may  also  he  drawn 
back  to  the  cell  again.  If  we  observe  under  the  microscope 
Huch  cells  or  unicellular  organisms  which  have  the  property  of 
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indepemlent  iiiovemeDt,  we  notice  that  they  constantly  change 
tlieir  form.  This  is  seen  most  easily  if  we  make  outline  sketches 
of  the  cell  at  short  intervals  and  compare  them  {Fig.  3).  This 
motility  serves  not  only  to  change  the  location  of  the  cell,  but 
abo  to  aid  in  the  acquiring  of  nourishment.  The  pseudopodia 
surround  the  very  fine  foreign  bodies  with  which  they  come  in 
contact,  draw  them  into  the  cell,  and  if  they  are  digestible  use 
them  for  the  nourishment  of  the  organism.  Upon  motility  of 
thin  sort,  a  great  proportion  of  the  unicellular  animals  fc.  g., 
amoeba)  and  many  kinds  of  cells  of  higher  animalt*  [e.  g.,  white 
blood-corpuscles)  are  dependent. 

(b)  The  second  kind  of  motility,  the  so-called  ciliary  move- 
ment, ia  brought  about  by  shorter  or  longer  processes  of  the  cell 
substance,  the  so-called  cilia  or  fiagelht.  It  seems  that  this 
movement  also  is  independent  of  the  nucleus.  Cilia  are  of  a 
more  permanent  nature  than  jiseudopodia.  The  latter  may  be 
pushed  out  or  withdrawn,  while  the  former  are  develojied  by  a 
sjiecial  differentiation  of  one  piirt  of  the  protoplasm  and  remain 
as  they  are,  without  changing  us  the  cell  moves. 

(c)  Muicular  contraction  is  movement  which  is  due  to  a 
si)ecial  differentiation  of  the  protojdusmie  network,  and  serves 
to  move  not  so  much  the  cell  itself,  as  the  organism  to  which 
the  cell  belongs. 

(d)  We  distinguish  a  twofold  movement  which  is  present  in 
the  protoplasm  in  the  ceil  body  :  circulation  and  rotation.  These 
movements  are  made  visible  to  the  eye  in  conf^equence  of  the  fine 
granules  present  in  the  protoplasm,  and  are  observed  especially 
in  plant  cells,  seldom  in  animal  cells.  If  the  granules  move  in 
one  direction  around  under  t lie  cell  membrane,  we  have  to  do 
with  rotation.  If,  however,  the  movement  is  from  the  periphery 
to  the  centre  in  one  part  of  the  cell,  and  in  the  o|)j>()!!iie  direction 
in  other  parts,  we  have  circulation.  This  occurs  in  all  plant 
cells  where  the  protoplasm  contains  vacuole.'^  filled  with  fluid. 
In  these  cases  strands  of  protoplasm  connect  the  central  peri- 
nuclear protoplasm  with  that  at  the  periphery ;  and  in  these 
strands  we  often  see  two  streams  of  granules  flowing  in  opposite 
directions. 
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The  passive  moTements  which  occur  io  living  protoplasm 
and  yet  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  life  phenomena  of  the  ele- 
ments moved  must  not  be  passed  over.  Such  passive  movements 
characterize  the  granules  in  protoplasm,  which  during  rotation 
and  circulation  give  the  appearance  of  streams  of  particles  mov- 
ing in  varioua  directions.  The  so-called  Brownian  molecular 
movement,  which  may  be  observed  both  in  living  and  in  dead 
cells,  also  belongs  to  the  passive  movements.  This  consists  of 
an  indefinite  oscillating  (trembling)  motion  of  the  granules  in 
the  protoplasm  which  does  not  cbauge  the  position  of  the 
granules  to  any  extent.  The  nucleus  does  not  possess  the 
power  of  independent  movement.  It  is,  however,  capable  of 
change  in  shape,  as,  for  examjde,  when  a  cell  is  stretched,  or 
forced  through  a  small  0|>ening,  the  nucleus  changes  in  form 
to  correspond  with  ifcj  surroundings. 

2.  Irritability  is  the  power  of  reaction  to  various  stimuli. 
The  stimulus  may  be  mechanical,  chemical,  thermal,  electrical, 
or  due  to  light.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  stimulus 
causes  an  increase  or  a  decrease  of  the  phenomena  of  life.  This 
depends  on  the  strength  and  duration  of  the  stimulus.  Strong 
stimulation  [e.  g.,  a  temperature  over  40°  C),  causes  death  to  most 
cells.  Cells  with  active  power  of  motion  often  move  toward,  or 
away  from,  the  source  of  stimulation. 

If  the  stimulation  takes  place  by  chemical  means,  we  have 
to  do  with  chemotaxis  (chcmotropism);  and  we  must  distinguish 
between  positive  chemotaxis,  where  the  cell  moves  toward  the 
source  of  stimulation,  and  negative  chemotaxis,  where  the  motion 
is  in  the  opposite  direction.  With  certain  bacteria  and  infusoria 
there  are  appearances  of  chemotaxis  under  the  influence  of  some 
chemical  bodies  [e.  g.,  oxygen,  citric  acid). 

Similarly  one  may  i^peak  o? photoiaxis  (keliotropism),  hydro- 
taxis  {hydrotropism) ,  thermolaxiis,  gahanotaxis,  etc.  Witli  regard 
to  the  last,  certain  organisms  collect  about  the  positive  or  nega- 
tive pole  on  closing  or  opening  a  constant  electrical  current. 

3.  The  processes  of  oHsimilation  and  excretion  belong  essen- 
tially to  physiology.  Certain  detnils  concerning  tliese  are  spoken 
of  in  the  discussion  of  the  organs  carrying  on  these  functions. 
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4.  Beprodtiction  of  the  cell.  For  some  time  after  the  discov- 
ery of  the  cell  as  a  unit  in  the  formation  of  aoimal  and  plant 
organisms  it  was  supposed  that  cells  arose  by  growth  from  a 
formless  germ  substance,  the  so-called  cytoblaslema.  A  certain 
similarity  was  traced  between  this  and  the  process  of  crystalliza- 
tion, wherein  the  cells  were  made  to  correspond  with  the  crystals 
and  the  cytoblastema  with  the  mother  liquid.  Thanks,  however, 
to  the  observations  and  researches  of  Mohl,  Nageli,  and  others, 
the  conception  was  arrived  at  that  cells  arise  only  by  division 
directly  from  other  cells,  which  fact  Virchow  expressed  in  the^e 
words,  "  Omnia  celluia  e  cellula."  Later,  on  the  basis  of  further 
investigation,  the  conception  was  changed  to  "Omnis  nucleus  e 
nucieo."  The  increase  of  cells  takes  place  by  cell  division, 
which  may  be  of  two  kinds,  distinguished  by  the  behavior  of 
the  nucleus  during  division.  We  s]>eak  of  a  direct  (amitotir) 
and  an  indirect  [mitotic)  division. 

DIRECT  DIVISION  (AMITOSIS). 
By  direct  division  the  nucleus  is  separated  into  two  daughter 
nuclei  by  constriction,  without  any  further  important  changes 
in  its  structure  being  manifest.  This  kind  of  division  is  not 
common,  and  seems  in  certain  cases  to  be  the  result  of  abnormal 
processes;  for  often  the  nuclear  division  is  not  accompanied  by 
a  division  of  the  cell.  In  this  way  multinucleated  cells  arise 
{e.  g.,  giant  cells).  There  is  ground  for  the  belief  that  direct 
division  is  a  process  wliicli  no  longer  tends  to  the  physiological 
increase  of  cells,  but  represents  a  degeneration  (Fleniming). 
We  find  amitotic  division  especially  in  tJie  lower  animals, 
more  particularly  in  the  protozoa;  but  it  may  occur  also  in 
higher  animals,  along  with  indirect  division  in  many  leucocytes, 
cartilage  cells,  decidual  cells,  surface  epithelial  cells  of  the 
urinary  bladder,  etc. 

IHDIBEOT  DIVISION  (MITOSIS, KABTOEIHESia). 
This  division  is  characterized  by  a  whole  series  of  phenomena 
in  the  nucleus  and  protoplasm,  while  in  consequence  of  a  solu- 
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tion  of  the  nuclear  membrane  a  closer  relation  exists  between 
the  nuclear  and  protoplasmic  structures.  The  most  essential 
part  of  karyokinesis  is  the  division  of  the  chromatin  of  the 
mother  cell  into  two  quite  equal  parts  for  the  daughter  cells. 

The  chromatin  divides  itself  into  two  equal  parts,  the 
so-called  chromosomes.  They  may  be  loop-shaped,  rod-shaped, 
or  granular.  Their  numbers  may  be  two,  four,  eight,  sixteen, 
up  to  one  hundred.  The  shape,  as  well  as  the  number,  of 
chromosomes  is  different,  and  is  characteristic  for  cells  of 
different  animal  species. 

An  exactly  equal  division  of  the  chromatin  takes  place  by  a 
longitudiual  splitting  of  the  chromosomes. 

In  the  protoplasm  at  the  same  time  very  important  changes 
take  place,  namely,  the  division  of  the  centrosome,  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  protoplasm  in  radially  disposed  lines  around 
the  centrosome.  The  two  parts  of  the  centrosome  move  to  the 
poles  of  the  cell,  and  between  them  is  formed  the  central  spindle 
m  the  protoplasm.    This  is  shown  in  Figs.  7  and  8. 

The  whole  process  of  mitosis  may  be  divided  into  five 
stages: 

1.  Prophase; 

2.  Mother  star  stage ; 

3.  Metaphase — metakinesis; 

4.  Anaphase ; 

5.  Telophase. 

The  prophase  consists  in  the  preparation  of  the  resting 
nucleus  for  division.  Inside  the  nucleus,  the  nuclear  frame- 
work arranges  itself  in  threads  which  are  covered  in  the 
t>eginning  with  thickenings.  These  threads  of  different  lengths 
become  smooth  on  their  surfaces  and  twisted,  so  that  there  is 
formed  a  coiled  mass  (Kniiuel)  (Figs.  4,  a,  4,  b,  5,  6). 

The  originally  rather  thick  coil  or  knot  of  chromatin  threads 
becomes  looser,  and  the  chromosomes  assume  their  cliaracteristie 
forms  of  loops,  rods,  etc.  {Fig.  4,  c.  Fig.  7). 

The  nucleolus  always  vanishes  during  the  formation  of  the 
■coil.  The  centrosome  divides  at  the  beginning  of  these  changes 
into  two  parts,  which  are  joined  from  the  first  by  fine  fibrils  in 
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the  protopliism  which  are  the  beginning  of  the  central  spindU: 
This  central  spindle  becomes  larger  the  more  the  centrosoniea 
advance  toward  the  poles  (Figs.  5-7). 

The  nuclear  membrane  undergoes  solution  and  the  chromo- 
somes arrange  themselves  in  the  equatorial  plane,  giving  rise  to 
the  molhet-  star  {monaster)  (Figs.  4,  d,  4,  e,  and  8).  "When  the 
chromosomes  are  of  the  form  of  the  letter  U,  the  lower  round 
part  is  directed  toward  the  centre  and  the  two  arms  of  the  loop 
approach  the  periphery  of  the  cell.     Looked  at  from  above,  the 


Nuclear  divUion  in  the  epithelinl  cells  of  the  coniea  of  (he  frog's  larva,  v  1400. 
(a)  Epitheliul  cell  with  niicleua  at  rent,  (h)  Thick  knot  oT  chromatin  thn'wlM. 
(c)  Louse  knot  of  chromatin  threada.  {d)  Mother  Htar  loionasterl  viewed  from  almve. 
(e)  Mother  eUr  viewed  from  tliv  Bide.  (/)  Daiixhter  ^tur  'iliaitteri.  (ri\  AnaphUHc. 
Dao^hter  atara  are  moving  towanl  the  poles,  (kl  Th«  daughter  nuclei  in  the  form  of 
loose  knolB. 

chromosomes  so  arranged  have  the  appearance  of  a  star  (Fig. 
4,  rf). 

During  this  stage  of  the  mother  star  the  centrosomes  proceed 
to  the  poles  of  the  cell,  and  the  striations  or  threads  of  the  cen- 
tral spindle  can  be  divided  into  three  groups :  (a)  the  fibres 
joining  the  chromosomes  with  the  centrosomes  (mantle  fibres), 
{b)  the  central  spindle  fibres  extending  uninterruptedly  from 
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pole  to  pole,  aDd  (c)  the  polar  striation  which  extends  over  the 
whole  cell  with  the  exception  of  the  part  occupied  by  the 
mantle  fibres  aud  the  central  spiudle.  The  polar  radiatiou 
overlaps  the  equatorial  zone  in  which  the  striatiotis  of  the  two 
halves  of  the  cell  cross. 

At  this  period  the  melaphase  begins  by  a  longitudinal  divi- 
sion of  the  chromosomes,  so  that  each  mother  thread  is  divided 
into  two  daughter  threads.  If  the  chromosomes  are  in  the  form 
of  loops,  the  daughter  loops  begin  first  to  separate  from  one 
another  at  the  curved  apex  and  grow  in  opposite  directions  so  as 
to  approach  the  poles. 

In  this  way  there  are  formed  from  one  mother  star  two 
daughter  stars  [diaster)  (Figs.  4,/,  9).  Between  the  daughter 
loops  there  extend  connecting  fibres  which  belong  to  the  central 
spindle.  In  this  stage  of  the  diaster  we  observe  that  the  polar 
etriations  no  longer  overlap  the  equatorial  plane. 

Following  this  comes  the  constriction  of  the  cell  body  in  the 
equatorial  plane  (Fig.  10).  During  the  anaphase  both  daughter 
stars  become  changed  into  coiled  masses.  In  the  coils  the 
typical  structure  of  the  resting  nucleus  again  appears. 

The  threads  of  the  coil  show  again  an  irregular  surface  with 
projections  which  join  with  one  another.  A  nuclear  membrane 
is  formed,  and  finally  the  framework  of  the  resting  nucleus  is 
built  up,  and  the  nucleolus  appears.  We  notice  that  the  ana- 
phase is  a  reversal  of  the  prophase.  The  last  step  in  the 
division  is  the  complete  separation  of  the  cell  into  two  halves. 
During  this  separation  the  connecting  fibres  of  the  central 
spindle  become  drawn  together  in  the  equator,  and  at  the  same 
time  there  appear  swellings  in  the  fibres  in  this  region.  These 
swellings  approach  one  another  more  closely,  aud  there  is  formed 
between  the  daughter  cells  which  are  the  product  of  the  divi- 
sion the  so-called  intermediate  budies  (Zwischenkorper)  (Figs.  11 
and  13).  The  fibres  radiating  from  the  intermediate  bodies  soon 
begin  to  be  lost  in  the  protoplasm,  while  the  intermediate  bodies 
themselves  often  remnin  a  much  longer  time.  After  the  divi- 
sion of  the  cell  is  completed  the  radiation  disappears  in  most 
cases.     After  the  end  of  the  real  mitosis  one  may  distinjiuish  a 
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Stage  of  completion  [teiopkme,  M.  Heidenhain)  in  which  the 
ceutrosomes  and  daughter  nuclei  assume  their  normal  appear- 
ance and  ])osition  in  the  cells. 

The  epoch-making  researches  of  late  years  (Fleramiug,  M. 
Heidenhain,  Boverl,  van  Benedeu,  C.  Rabl,  v.  Kostanecki,  etc.) 
ihrow  clear  lights  on  the  mechanism  of  karyokinesis.  These 
investigations  show  in  the  main  that  the  achromatic  part  of  the 
karyokinetie  figures  (radiations  and  centrosome)  form  a  mechan- 
ical apparatus  upon  whose  active  movements  the  division  of  the 
chromosomes  and  of  the  whole  cell  body  depends.  The  proto- 
plasmic striations  play  in  this  an  active  role.  Their  central 
point  of  insertion  forms  the  centrosome. 

There  arises,  tlien,  during  karyokinesis  under  normal  con- 
ditions two  nuclei  from  one,  and  from  each  cell  two  cells.  Only 
exceptionally  and  mainly  under  pathological  conditions  are  many 
nuclei  formed  simultaneously  hy  the  division  of  one  nucleus. 

The  multiplication  of  cells  goes  on  during  the  whole  life  of 
the  organism,  so  that  those  cells  which  under  normal  conditions 
must  die,  may  be  replaced. 

The  duration  of  life  in  the  cell  is  variable.  Its  growth 
Ui^ually  goes  on  as  long  as  life  lasts,  and  the  original  form  of  the 
cell  is  often  much  altered. 

Death  in  the  cell  is  recognized  first  in  the  nucleus.  Certain 
changes  occur  which  are  spoken  of  colle<'tively  as  karyolysis 
{chrontatolysis,  Flemming). 

For  a  discussion  of  endogenous  cell  division  and  budding, 
see  Cartilage  and  Bone-marrow. 

PBOOEaS  OF  FEBTnJEATIOH. 

Division  of  the  egg  occurs  always  after  fertilization  (parthe- 
nogenesis excepted).  The  process  of  fertilization  consists  in  the 
conjugation  of  the  male  cell  (spermatozoon)  with  the  female  cell 
(egg).  This  leads  to  the  division  of  the  egg,  and  in  consequence 
the  formation  of  the  embryo.  ITiis  combination  of  the  sexual 
cells  takes  place  in  such  a  way  that  the  small  and  actively  motile 
spermatozoon  enters  the  large  and  non-motile  egg. 

Preceding  the  fertilization    there    occur  in  the  egg  certain 
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Scmidisgramnutic  reprexntnlion  or  the  proci-sit 


Fid.  T.— pTopbHst— ceiilrmumeK  at  the  poles;  nLiIiatiou  well  dcvelupeil ;  clirunuitiD  nct- 

Fiu.  e.— Milliter  'iliir  staKu  I  maiiiiKlcrl ;  cliroiniisuiticx  arraiiKeU  at  tbu  equator. 

Flti.  9. — Mctui'liiLM.' ;  Iliu  luiigitudiiiiilly  divkk'il  cbrumatin  fllamciilH  tuoviog  toivurd 

Kiii.  to. — AnaphiLsi- :  iH-gianiiiK  uf  division  or  »!ll  Ixnly. 

Kki.  II, — Division  of  c^i-ll  body  atuiust  cuniidi-ttd  ;  iIig  L'ealnl  s|>indle  sboive  tliv  lH'f(Iu- 
uing  of  Ibe  iutermcdble  bodicH. 
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PLATE  II. 


Stuges  in  Ihe  fertilixaciou  of  Phfjia  foiilinalit.     (After  KoHtunceki  aud  Wifrz<j>.ki.) 

Fio.  1^. — Alotlier  star  stage  pna^ing  into  mvtahinesiK  fur  tlie  runuutiuii  of  tlii'  I 
]H>lar  body.     The  spermntozooii  is  eacloeeii  in  thu  og^  in  lolo. 

Fl(..  la.^Formation  of  first  pulur  huiiy;  ecQlrusoniu  ilii-idpd. 

Fio.  H.— Firat  polar  body  fnrmtii.  Moiiahter  stage  fur  tlm  formation  of  tbe  s.-c>, 
jKjInr  body.     Spertu  ladiutlon  is  stgiBrattd  from  tbo  sptnii  micU'iin. 

Flfi.  l.j.— Fonuation  of  the  wcoud  polar  body.  (Sperm  radiation  with  two  ceiil.rosoi 
near  tlie  vesicular  sperm  ducIbus. 
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changes  which  are  epoken  of  collectively  hs  egg  ripening  or  the 
maturation  of  the  egg.  These  changes  consist  of  the  so-called 
reduction  of  chromosomes.  The  process  of  ripeniug  may  go  on 
and  be  completed  before  the  spermatozoon  enters  the  egg  or 
indeed  approaches  it.  This  is  not  the  same  in  different  animals. 
A  similar  reduction  of  chromosomes  takes  place  in  the  sperma- 
tozoa, during  their  formation  from  the  so-called  spermatogonia, 
which  will  be  discussed  in  its  proper  place.  Here  it  is  only 
necessary  to  say  that  the  spermatozoon  is  a  flagellated  cell  which 
possesses  all  the  essential  constituents  of  other  cells.  The 
anterior  large  part  of  the  spermatozoon,  the  so-called  head, 
represents  the  nucleus;  the  so-called  intermediate  or  middle 
piece  is  the  centrosome.  The  flagellum  or  tail  represents  the 
protoplasmic  part  of  the  cell. 

The  process  of  maturation  and  fertilization  has  been  worked 
out  in  detail  in  a  considerable  number  of  animals.  We  shall 
describe  this  process  as  it  oecura  in  Phym  fontinalls,  a  mollusk, 
in  which  the  clearness  of  the  micioscopical  picture  allows  of 
exact  observation  of  both  processes  in  all  their  minuteness 
{Kostanecki  and  Wierzejski).  Here  the  process  of  maturation 
does  not  take  place  until  after  the  entrance  of  the  spermatozoon 
into  the  egg ;  so  that  the  so-called  extrusion  of  both  polar  bodies 
occurs  simultaneously  with  the  first  stages  of  the  true  process  of 
fertilization. 

The  process  of  maturation  consists  of  two  unequal  karyo- 
kinetic  divisions  of  the  egg  cell,  which  have  all  the  character- 
istics of  the  cell  division  described  above  (Fig.  12).  The  kary- 
okinetic  figure  now  moves  toward  the  surface  of  the  egg,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  splitting  of  the  chromosomes  (metakinesis) 
the  mother  star  is  transformed  into  two  daughter  stars.  A 
round  elevation  is  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  egg,  and  this 
becomes  occupied  by  one-half  of  the  chromosomes  and  a  centro- 
some with  one-half  of  the  central  spindle  (polar  spindle).  By 
the  formation  of  an  intermediate  body  the  separation  of  the  first 
polar  body  is  completed  (Fig.  13). 

This  same  process  is  gone  through  again  in  the  following 
way.     When  the  first  polar  body  is  not  entirely  separated  ofi' 
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the  ceutrosome  left  in  the  egg  divides  into  two  parts  (Fig.  13). 
These  centrosomes  arrange  themselves  at  the  poles  of  the  karyo- 
kinetic  figure  which  is  formed  from  the  chromosomea  remaining 
in  the  egg.  The  chromosomes  do  not  split  to  form  the  diaster 
stage.  They  separate  into  two  groups,  giving  rise  to  the  two 
daughter  stars,  each  of  which  contains  one-half  the  number  of 
chromosomes  possessed  by  the  mother  star.  The  whole  karyo- 
kinetic  figure  becomes  situated  under  tlie  surface  of  the  egg,  and 
a  round  mass  of  protoplasm  projected  from  the  surface  receives 
one-half  of  the  figure.  Thus  the  extrusion  of  the  second  polar 
body  takes  place  in  a  way  quite  similar  to  that  of  the  first. 
This  completes  the  process  of  maturation. 

In  consequence  of  this  second  division  of  the  egg  cell,  the 
egg  possesses  only  half  as  many  chromosomes  as  other  (somatic) 
cells  of  the  animal  body  from  which  the  egg  proceeds.  Also 
during  the  development  of  the  spermatozoon  a  reduction  of 
chromosomes  takes  place,  so  that  the  ripe  sexual  cells  (the  egg 
as  well  as  the  spermatozoon)  contain  only  half  the  number  of 
chromosomes  possessed  by  somatic  cells.  Therefore  their  nuclei 
have  really  only  half  the  value  of  other  nuclei.  By  fertiliza- 
tion, in  which  there  is  a  union  of  the  two  nuclei  containing 
each  one-half  of  the  full  number  of  chromosomes,  the  normal 
quantity  is  restored. 

The  process  of  fertilization — i.  e.,  the  entrance  of  the  sper- 
matozoon into  the  egg — begins  in  many  animals  not  until  the 
extrusion  of  the  second  polar  body.  In  the  animal  under  con- 
sideration the  fertilization  process  is  already  well  advanced  at 
the  end  of  maturation ;  for  the  two  processes  go  on  together 
and  begin  at  the  same  time.  In  Physa  the  whole  spermatozoon 
as  a  rule  enters  the  egg  (Fig.  12).  In  other  animals  usually 
only  the  head  and  the  middle  piece  gain  entrance. 

Since  the  function  of  the  tail  or  fiagellum  is  at  an  end  after 
the  entrance  of  the  spermatozoon  into  the  egg.  it  undergoes 
absorption.  Around  the  centrosome  of  the  -spermatozoon — i.  e., 
the  middle  piece — a  new  radiation  arises  in  the  egg  protoplasm 
(Figs.  13,  14).  The  radiation  and  the  centrosome  of  the 
spermatozoon  become  more  conspicuous  at  the  expense  of  the 
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Fiu.  Ifl.— Two  polar  bodie 
11  iia;<  increased  iii  eizc. 
Fla.  17,— Egg  and  sjienn  DUtl«i  appi 


Egg  nuckiis  has  litconie  vesi 

one  nnottier.    The  epei 

!lvi  cloHut.y  appro7:imatrd.     Tlif 


Fio.  1»,-E((gaiid 
ves  oil  opposite  sIduH, 
Fki.  19. — The  chromoanmeaof  tlie  egg  and  sperm  nuclei  tnno 

C t^ji  K,  centnii  spindle. 

F.i  K,  egg  Ti>icleu9. 

/  Fi'p.  flrst  Kptiidte  after  fertilia 

(I,  tail  nf  Hpertnatuxoiin. 
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//  R  K.  second  polar  body 


r.    Sperm  radia- 
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;r  stage  to  give 
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egg  proto|jlu£)iu.  The  sperm  cell  ceDtrosome  undergoes  division, 
so  that  a  central  spindle  is  formed  (Figs.  14-16). 

At  this  stage  of  the  fertilization  the  process  of  maturation 
is  usually  completed,  and  the  egg  nucleus  has  become  vesicular 
(Fig.  16).  The  sperm  nucleus  now  begins  to  swell  and  become 
also  vesicular,  and  approaches  the  egg  nucleus.  The  sperm 
eentrosome  and  central  spindle  at  the  same  time  become  closely 
related  to  the  sperm  nucleus  (Figs.  15,  16).  Both  nuclei 
become  larger,  and  as  they  approach  one  another  the  radiation 
of  the  egg  eentrosome  becomes  less  conspicuous.  The  sperm 
radiation  becomes  more  and  more  prominent,  spreading  over 
tiie  whole  cell.  Finally  the  egg  radiation  vanishes,  since  the 
functions  of  the  protoplasmic  striations,  as  well  as  of  the  egg 
eentrosome,  are  after  the  extrusion  of  the  two  polar  bodies 
ended  (Figs.  16,  17). 

The  radiation  arising  from  the  spermatozoon  enters  into 
combination  with  the  nuclear  framework  and  the  last  chromo- 
somes of  the  egg  nucleus.  At  this  moment  the  process  of  fer- 
tilization as  such  is  completed.  Both  nuclei  undergo  the  first 
stages  of  indirect  division  and  give  rise  to  a  mother  star  (Figs. 
18,  19). 

The  further  process  is  not  different  from  the  ordinary  mi- 
totic division.  This  karyofciuetic  figure  should  form  nuclei,  of 
which  each  coutains  an  equal  number  of  male  and  female 
unclear  segments.  The  number  of  chromosomes  in  the  fer- 
tilized egg  equals  the  sum  of  the  chromosomes  of  the  ripe  egg 
and  those  of  the  spermatozoon — that  is,  the  original  full  number 
of  chromosomes  which  is  characteristic  of  the  somatic  cells  of 
the  animal. 

B.    THE  TISSUES. 

The  lowest  animal  organisms  (protozoa)  are  unicellular 
structures.  Since  there  is  only  one  cell,  this  must  carry  out  all 
the  life  functions.  Jtore  highly  developed  animals  are  made 
up  of  many  cells  (metazoa),  which  all  arise  by  a  division  of  one 
single  cell — i.  e.,  the  fertilized  egg.  These  cells  are  quite  similar 
in  their  early  embryonic  state  ;  and  there  is  an  almost  spherical, 
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many  angled  form  characteristic  for  embryonic  cells.  As 
development  goe^  on,  the  cells  become  constantly  more  unlike 
one  another — i.  e.,  a  differentiation  sets  in.  In  such  a  multi- 
cellular organism  the  differentiated  cells  no  longer  subserve  all 
the  life  functions,  as  is  the  case  with  unicellular  animals.  There 
are  cells  capable  of  performing  only  certain  duties.  We  see 
here  the  principle  of  division  of  labor.  These  cells  differen- 
tiated in  certain  directions,  combined  to  perform  certain  func- 
tions, and  arranged  according  to  certain  laws,  form  the  tissues. 
By  a  tissue  we  understand  a  complex  of  cells  definitely 
arranged,  differentiated  in  a  definite  direction,  and  combined  tu 
carry  out  a  definite  activity. 

Tissues  consist  not  only  of  cells,  but  also  of  cell  products, 
which  we  group  under  the  term  intercellular  gubgtance.  This 
is  sometimes  a  secretion  of  the  cells,  and  sometimes  a  product 
formed  by  a  change  in  the  superficial  part  of  the  cell  proto- 
plasm. It  is  wanting  in  quite  early  embryonic  tissues  and  is 
built  up  in  time  by  the  cells. 

The  various  tissues  unite  in  manifold  ways  to  form  oi^ns — 
i.  e.,  bodies  of  a  definite  internal  structure,  and  a  constant 
external  form,  which  serve  a  special  phyaiologicJil  function. 
Only  exceptionally  does  an  organ  consist  exclusively  of  one 
tissue,  as,  for  example,  the  lens  of  the  eye.  Usually  many, 
often  all  of  the  tissues  are  used  in  the  building  up  of  the  organ, 
— e.  g.,  the  intestine,  the  pkin,  etc. 

The  classification  of  tissues  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  in  histology.  It  canuot  be  made  on  a  purely  mor- 
phological basis  ;  for  not  only  the  form,  but  also  the  develop- 
ment and  chemical  properties  of  the  tissue  must  be  considered. 
The  separation  of  tissues  into  groups  according  to  their  devel- 
opment and  origin  is  not  satisfactory,  since  the  same  tissue  miiy 
arise  in  more  than  one  way.  The  most  generally  accepted 
classification  of  tissues  is  the  following; 

1.  Epithelial  (and  glandular)  tissue; 

2.  Supporting  and  interstitial  tissue; 

3.  Muscular  tissue; 

4.  Nerve  tissue. 
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I.    EPITHELIAL  TISSUE. 

Epithelium  in  made  up  entirely  of  closely  approximated 
cells  consisting  of  cell  protoplasm  and  nucleuB.  The  intercellu- 
lar substance  is  reduced  to  u  minimum,  and  is  seen  only  as  a 
cement  substance  Joining  the  cells  with  one  another.  A  true 
cell  membrane  is  usually  wanting,  only  a  slightly  denser  outer 
sheath  being  present  in  the  protoplasm.  The  classification  of 
epithelial  tissue  depends  largely  upon  the  function  which  it  has 
to  fill.  It  covers  the  outer  surface  of  the  body,  and  lines  the 
body  spaces.  In  addition  to  this,  epithelial  tissue  has  t^e  power 
of  secretion  and  absorption,  and  in  such  a  case  it  is  called 
glandular  epithelium  (glandular  tissue).  Finally  it  is  in  some 
instances  capable  of  receiving  certain  stimuli  from  the  outer 
world,  and  transmitting  them  to  the  nervous  tissue.  Such  a 
tissue  forms  the  so-called  sensory  epithelium. 


u-   r     ■  -m- 


Diagnm  of  flat  epithelium.  I.  Seen  from  above.  II,  Seen  from  Ihe  side  after  trane- 
verae  section  on  the  line  m:  la|  cell  boundaries  as  atiaiglit  lines;  (h)  cell  boundariea  as 

With  regard  to  the  form  of  the  cells,  epithelium  may  be 
Jlai  or  cylindrical.  Flat  epithelium  consists  of  more  or  less 
regularly  polygonal  cells,  whose  depth  is  very  inconsiderable  in 
comparison  with  the  other  two  dimensions.  Looked  at  on  the 
surface,  the  cell  boundaries  are  made  up  of  straight  or  zigzag 
lines.  The  spherical  or  oval  nucleus  lies  usually  more  or  less 
in  the  middle  of  the  cell.  Figure  20  shows  the  flat  epithelium 
viewed  from  above  and  from  the  side.  We  notice  that  the  cell 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  nucleus  contains  more  protoplasm 
and  is  thicker  at  this  point  (Figs.  20,  21). 
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In  cylindricji!  epithelium,  on  the  contrary,  the  height 
exceeds  the  two  other  dinieosiona  of  the  cell.  The  cells  of 
cyliDdrieal  epithelium  have  the  form  of  more  or  less  long 
polygonal  prisms  or  pyramids.     The  nucl<'U.«  may  be  in  the 


Flat  epithelial  cells  isolated  rrom  the  cm)  mucnuB  memhrane  of  man.     x  375. 

middle  or  at  either  end  of  the  cell.  The  centrosome  lies  in  the 
protoplasm  between  the  nucleus  and  the  free  surface  of  the 
cell,  and  holds  often  a  quite  superficial  position.  It  usually  is 
present  in  the  form  of  a  single  or  double  granule. 


Tno  ciliated  celU  nod  two  Roblet  celts  Isolated  from  the  froR's  cesophagiu. 


Between  the  flat  and  the  higher  epithelial  cells  there  are 
transition  forms.  When  all  three  dimensions  are  equal,  we  call 
them  cubical  epithelial  cells. 

Cylindrical  epithelium  may  undergo  certain  modifications. 
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Tf  during  life  it  bears  on  the  free  surface  moving  hairs  (cilia, 

flagella),  we  call  it  ciliated  or  flagellaied  epithelium  (Fig.  22). 

There  is  sometimes  on  the  free  surface  of  the  cell  a  more  or  less 

definite  refractive  border  showing  striations  at  right  angles  to 

the  surface.     Tliese  cells  are  called 

cylindrical  cells  with  a  cuticular  bor-  *^'*''  ^■ 

der.     Finally,  if  the  upper  part  of 

the  ceil   is   changed  into  mucus,  so  c*'" 

that  this  region  of  the  cell  is  dilated 

in  the  form  of  a  goblet,  we  have  to  cwwe 

do   with    the   so-called    goblet    cells    *^ """'"" 

(Fig.  22). 

In  ciliated  cells  certain  details  can 
be  made  out  which  are  not  always      FrBtaptatmie 
visible  and  whose  study  is  attended  ^'"'* 

with  great  difficulties.  The  cilia  must 
be  recognized  as  hair-like  processes 
of  the  cell  protoplasm  which  possess 
the  power  of  moving  uniformly  and 
in  one  direction.  Often  such  cilia 
are  seen  to  be  made  up  of  several 
parts  which    are    singly    or   doubly,  !iwi<«* 

strongly  or  weakly  refractive. 

This  complicated  structure  can  be 
made  out  in  the  schematic  representa- 
tion of  [.he  ciliated  cell  of  Anodonta 
shown  in  Fig.  2-i,     Here  the  cells  are 
covered  by  n  cuticle.     Directly  under 
this  there  is  a  row  of  so-called  basal 
granules,  which,  according  to  tlie  latest 
investigations  (v.  Lenhoss^k),  are  to  be 
considered  as  centrosomts.     The  cilia 
pass  through  the  cuticula  and  form  in 
this  a  series  of  thickenings  in  the  form  of  granules  (Fig.  23). 
In  the  cell  itself  we  find  often  in  the  protoplasm  a  series  of 
threads    which    begin  at  the  basal  grannies,  run   toward  the 
nucleus,  and  make  up  the  fibrillar  structure  of  the  protoplasm. 
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These  fibres,  basal  granules,  and  cilia  are  joiued  with  one 
another  in  a  continuous  whole. 

The  theories  concerning  the  function  of  this  fibrillar  struct- 
ure are  vague  and  unsatisfactory.  According  to  one  view,  the 
nucleus  controls  the  activity  of  the  cilia  by  means  of  the  fibres 
extending  from  it  to  the  surface.  This  is  not  tenable,  because 
parts  of  the  cell  containing  no  nucleus  still  retain  their  power 
of  ciliary  movement  for  a  considerable  time.  Other  authors 
consider  these  fibres  to  be  intracellular  nerve-endings.  Still 
others  ascribe  to  the  basal  granules  the  power  of  causing  the 
ciliary  movement.  It  is  probable  that,  in  common  with  the 
protoplasmic  network  of  every  cell,  the  fibrillar  structure  pos- 
sesses the  power  of  contracting.  This  contraction  would  take 
place  mainly  in  the  direction  of  the  strongest  fibrils,  as  it  does 
in  muscular  tissue.  And  their  action  upon  the  cilia  might  be 
compared  with  the  action  of  the  muscles  which  move  hairs  in 
the  skin. 

The  cuticular  border  plainly  seen  in  the  intestinal  epithelium 
is  a  product  of  the  cells.  The  striation  is,  according  to  the 
researches  of  R.  Heidenhain,  due  to  the  entrance  of  fine  proc- 
esses of  the  cell  body  into  the  homogeneous  cuticle,  and  a 
consequent  change  in  the  refractive  index  of  different  parts  of 
this  mass.  These  processes  may  be  drawn  back  into  the  cell, 
and  in  such  an  instance  the  striation  disappears  (see  Intestines). 

During  activity  the  glandular  epithelium  shows  on  its  free 
surface  a  layer  of  fine  rods,  such  as  is  seen  in  the  convoluted 
tubules  of  the  kidney.  This  may  occur  iu  cylindrical  as  well 
as  cubical  epithelial  cells.  There  naay  also  be  often  a  longitu- 
dinal striation  at  the  basal  end,  which  extends  more  or  less  into 
the  cell  body.  These  two  kinds  of  differentiation  will  be  spoken 
of  more  fully  in  treating  of  the  salivary  glands. 

According  to  the  arrangement  of  the  cells  in  epithelial  tissue 
we  have :  (a)  simple  epithelium — i.  e.,  consisting  of  only  one 
layer;  and  (b)  stratified  epithelium,  consisting  of  many  layers. 
This  division,  together  with  the  form  of  the  cells,  gives  rise  to 
the  following  classification : 

(a)  Simple  (one  layer)  epithelium  : 
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(a)  Simple  flat  epithelium  (epithelium  of  the  lung  alveoli, 
the  lining  of  the  vessels,  the  pleural  and  peritoneal  cavities,  the 
pericardium,  the  joint  cavities,  the  tendon  sheaths,  etc.) ; 

(i3)  Simple  cubical  epithelium  (epithelium  of  the  small 
bronchi,  some  parts  of  the  kidney  tubules,  the  thyroid  gland, 
the  ducts  of  many  glands,  etc.);  ciliated  cubical  epithelium  is 
found  in  the  oviduct,  uterus,  and  fine  bronchi) ; 

{y)  Simple  cylindrical  epithelium  (epithelium  of  many  large 
gland  ducts,  in  the  intestinal  canal,  etc.). 

{b)  Stratified  epithelium  (Fig.  24) ; 

(a)  Stratified  flat  epithelium  or  pavement  epithelium.  The 
superficial  layers  consist  of  flat  cells  {e.  g.,  epithelium  of  the 
cornea,  the  mouth  cavity,  the cesophagus,  the  skin,  etc.); 

(/?)  Stratified  columnar  epithelium.  The  most  superficial 
layer  consists  of  columnar  cells,  the  deepest  layer  of  cubical  or 
polyhedral  cells  (e.  g.,  in  the  ureter,  the  urinary  bladder,  etc.). 
This  is  known  also  as  transitional  epithelium.  The  same  sort 
of  epithelium,  possessing  also  cilia,  is  found  in  the  larynx, 
trachea,  large  bronchi,  vas  deferens,  epididymis,"  etc. 


niagraius  of   epithplium  ^    (a)  nuclei  at   vaiiona  lerela;    li)  stratified   pavement  epithe- 
lium; lO  atratified  cylindrical  epitbelium,  ciliated  at  the  right. 

An  epithelium  may  consist  of  elements  which  are  not  all  of 
the  same  morphological  significance.  One  often  sees  simple 
cylindrical  cells,  ciliated  cells,  goblet  cells,  and  cells  with  a  striated 
border  in  close  association. 

As  a  transition  stage  between  simple  and  stratified  epithe- 
lium, we  have  an  epithelium  in  which  the  same  cell  reRches  the 
outer  surface  and  also  rests  on  the  connective  tissue  at  the  base 
of  the  epithelium  (Fig.  24.  a).     The  nuclei,  which  in  typical 
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tiimple  epithelium  are  usually  all  at  one  level,  are  here  plaird 
at  various  depths  from  the  surface.  Such  cells  usually  hear 
cilia  on  their  free  surface,  as,  for  example,  in  the  larynx,  etc. 

Stratified  epithelium  may  have  cylindrical  cells  at  the  hase 
and  transition  forms  above  this,  until  at  the  surface  the  cells  are 
flat.  This  is  known  as  stratiiied  flat  epithelium  or  pavement 
epithelium  (Fig.  24),  and  is  characteristic  of  tlie  epidermis,  the 
mouth  cavity,  the  cesophagus,  the  vagina,  etc.  In  the  epi<lermi8 
the  celln  of  the  superficial  layers  lose  their  nuclei  and  at  the 
same  time  undergo  a  chemical  change,  the  so-called  cornificaHon 
(see  Skin). 

Stratifled  epithelium  may  consist  also  of  a  layer  of  columnar 
cells  on  the  surface,  wilh  or  without  cilia,  and  below  this  transi- 
tional forms,  until  a  row  of  cubical  or  polyhedral  cells  at  the 
base  is  reached  (Fig.  24,  c).  Such  an  epithelium  may  be  called 
a  stratified  cylindrical  epithelium.  We  find  it  in  the  main  ducts 
of  many  glands. 

Epithelial  cells  are  joined  together,  as  we  have  already  said^ 
by  means  of  a  cement  substance,  which  occurs  usually  only  in 
very  small  quantity  between  the  cells.  It  is  recognized  always 
in  tissues  treated  by  silver  nitrate.  If  the  epithelium  be  sub- 
merged in  a  weak  (0.1-1.5  per  cent.)  solution,  the  cement  sub- 
stance enters  into  some  sort  of  a  combination  with  the  reagent, 
which  under  the  action  of  sunlight  becomes  dark  brown  or  black. 
The  surfaces  of  the  cells  which  the  cement  substance  connects 
are  of^en  quite  smooth,  but  show  sometimes  inequalities  and 
depressions  due  to  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  cells  on  one 
another.  This  is  seen  in  the  epithelium  of  the  mouth  cavity 
(Fig.  21)  and  the  urinary  bladder. 

In  the  line  of  the  cement  substance  there  is  often  seen  a 
number  of  rod-shaped  bodies  connecting  the  two  adjacent  cells. 
These  form  the  so-called  intercellular  bridges,  and  ciin  readily  be 
seen,  for  example,  in  the  deeper  layers  of  the  epidermis.  Where 
the  cells  are  isolated,  the  rods  stand  out  from  tlie  surface  and 
give  rise  to  the  terra  prickle  cells.  The  prickles  or  rods  are 
essentially  connecting  bridges  passing  through  the  cement  sub- 
stance from  one  cell  to  the  other.     They  are  plainly  processes 
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of  the  cell  protoplasm,  and,  by  special  methods  of  staining,  it  is 
sometiines  possible  to  follow  them  from  one  cell  through  another 
into  a  third  (Fig.  2r»).  Between  the  intercellular  bridges  there 
are  spaces  filled  with  intercellular  sulwtance.  These  spaces  can 
be  injected  from  the  lymph- vessels,  and  are  therefore  supposed 


to  have  the  functions  of  lymph  spaces.  This  would  supply  the 
nourishing  fluids  which  the  lack  of  other  vessels  in  the  epider- 
mis makes  necessary. 

Epithelium  possesses,  as  a  rule,  neither  blood-  nor  lymph- 
vessela.  Only  in  a  few  places  have  capillary  branches  in  the 
epithelium  been  descrilied  definitely  (auditory  organ — Retzius, 
mucous  membrane  of  the  gums  in  amphibia — Maurer,  etc.). 
Nerves,  on  the  other  hand,  are  abundant. 

The  flat  epithelium  of  blood-vessels  and  lymph- vessels,  as 
well  as  the  epithelium  covering  the  serous  membranes,  shows  in 
certain  places  holes,  the  so-called  stomaia  or  stujmata.  These 
are  fine  openings  in  the  cement  substance  sufficiently  large  to 
admit  white  blood-corpusclen.  According  to  some  authors 
(Arnold)  these  wtruetures  are  not  preformed,  but  are  the 
result  of  stretching. 

Changes  may  take  place  in  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell  due 
to  pathological  processes,  and  give  rise  to  appearances  not  at 
all  characteristic  of  the  normal  cell.  The  more  common  of  these 
are,  the  formation  of  vacuoles,  the  fattv  degeneration  in  which 
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small  fat  globules  are  present  throughout  the  cell,  and  tlie 
so-called  cloudy  swelling  in  which  the  protoplasm  loses  its 
translucency  and  becomes  filled  with  small  granules.  Cells 
also  may  become  swollen,  so  that  they  lose  entirely  their  charac- 
teristic appearance;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  especially  in  har- 
dened specimens,  cells  may  be  much  shrunken.  Certain  special 
degenerations  in  blood  cells  will  be  spoken  of  in  discussing  blood. 

Other  special  changes  in  the  cell  may  be  mentioned, 
such  as  cornification  (skin,  hair,  nail),  calcification  (enamel), 
mucoid  change  (mucous  glands),  and  fatty  change  (sebaceous 
glands,  milk  glands).  The  changes  undergone  by  the  respira- 
tory epithelium  of  the  lungs  and  the  epithehum  forming  the 
lens  of  the  eye  will  be  discussed  later.  Finally,  we  must  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  epithelial  cells  may  contain  granules  of 
pigment,  as,  for  example,  the  pigment  epithelium  of  the  retina, 
the  hairs,  and  the  lower  cells  of  the  epidermis  in  darkly  colored 
races. 

Between  the  cells  of  stratified  epithelium  we  meet  with 
nerve-endings  in  the  form  of  freely  terminating  axis-cylinders. 
More  will  be  said  of  this  subject  later.  There  occur  also  cells  of 
a  connective-tissue  nature  which  have  wandered  up  from  lower 
levels.  These  may  or  may  not  contain  pigment  granules,  and 
appear  usually  as  stellate,  much-branched  structures.  Finally, 
we  find  al.^o  white  blood-corpuscles  which  have  wandered  in 
between  the  epithelial  cells. 

Histogenesis  of  Epithelium. 
In  the  beginning,  epithelial  tissue  has  the  form  of  a  mem- 
brane which  consists  of  only  a  single  layer  of  cells.  This  may 
remain  as  it  is  or  become  thickened  by  an  increase  of  its  ele- 
ments. In  the  latter  case,  by  the  numerical  increase  of  cells, 
the  new  elements  either  are  pushed  in  between  the  old  ones,  all 
the  cells  lying  on  the  connective-tissue  sheath  ;  or  the  new  cells 
form  many  layers,  cutting  off  the  old  cells  from  their  connection 
with  the  connective  tissue.  In  the  first  ease  we  have  epithelium 
in  which  the  nuclei  are  at  different  levels ;  in  the  second,  the 
many-layered  or  stratified  epithelium. 
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With  further  development  the  epithelial  tissue  may  change 
superficially,  giving  rise  to  such  epidermal  structures  as  hairs, 
nails,  claws,  talons,  the  papillae  filiformes  of  the  tougue,  etc. ;  or 
it  may  be  modified  and  grow  in  the  deeper  layers  and  give  rise 
to  glands.  The  superficial  layers  of  a  stratified  epithelium 
which  are  worn  away  by  use  are  replaced  by  cells  from  the 
deeper  layers  produced  by  mitotic  division. 

At  the  place  where  the  epithelium  comes  in  contact  with  the 
connective  tissue,  there  is  usually  to  be  seen  a  bright  refractive 
line,  which  forms  a  boundary  between  the  tissues.  This  fine 
structureless  membrane  is  called  the  basal  membrane.  It  cannot 
be  said  with  certainty  whether  it  is  a  product  of  the  epithelial 
cells  or  of  the  connective  tissue.  In  certain  cases  when  two 
epithelial  layers  lie  upon  one  another  and  are  separated  by  a 
refractive  boundary  line,  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  basal 
membrane  is  derived  from  the  epithelium. 

The  fljit  epithelium  which  arises  from  the  middle  germinal 
layer  and  clothes  the  joint  spaces,  the  serous  surfaces  of  the 
pleunil  and  peritoneal  cavities,  the  tendon  sheaths,  and  the. 
blood-  and  iym|)b-vessels,  was  for  a  long  time  considered  as 
belonging  to  a  separate  group  of  cells  known  as  endothelium. 
These  cells  were  classed  wiih  connective  tissue,  because  they 
have  a  certain  similarity  to  the  flat  ceils  which  line  small  spaces 
and  lacunse  in  connective  tissue;  and  also  because  connective 
tissue  is  derived  likewise  from  the  middle  germinal  layer.  In 
order  to  make  the  classification  definite,  it  i-s  best  to  regard  these 
cells  as  epithelial  cells  of  mesohlastic  origin,  so  that  there  will  be 
no  middle  group  formed  between  epithelium  and  connective 
tissue.  The  main  reasons  for  classifying  these  cells  with 
epithelial  tissues  are  the  characteristic  arrangement  of  the  cells 
to  form  membranes,  the  small  quantity  of  intercellular  substance, 
and  the  aleence  of  any  properties  which  would  stand  in  the 
way  of  their  being  so  grouped.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be 
noticed  that  often  no  sharp  line  can  be  drawn  between  connec- 
tive-tissue cells  arranged  like  epithelium  and  the  simple  flat 
epithelium  itself. 
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Olandnlar  Epitheliam  and  Olaods. 

Glandij  consist  aluiust  exclusively  of  epithelial  tissue.  In 
every  case  the  most  important — ('.  t.,  the  secreting — elements 
are  epithelial  cells.  We  must  therefore  speak  here  in  connec- 
tion with  epithelial  tissues  of  the  structure  and  classification  of 
glands. 

Glandular  epithelium  is  one  possessing  a  secretory  function. 
By  secretion  we  mean  the  production  and  elimination  of  mate- 
rials which  are  not  to  be  used  directly  in  the  building  up  of  the 
body.  These  products  may  be  made  use  of  by  the  organism,  in 
wliich  ease  the  process  is  called  secretion.  If,  however,  the 
materials  eliminated  are  waste  products,  and  of  no  value  to  the 
body,  the  process  is  one  of  excretion.  If  the  latter  are  retained 
by  the  organism,  they  may  be  a  menace  to  its  welfare.  These 
glandular  functions  may  be  carried  out  by  a  single  cell,  in  which 
instance  we  have  a  unicellular  gland;  or  there  may  be  many 
cells  combined  to  form  what  is  known  as  a  multicellular  or  t^-ue 
gland. 

As  an  exam])le  of  unicellular  glands,  we  have  the  so- 
called  goblet  cells,  which  were  described  especially  as  a  modi- 
fication of  the  cylindrical  epitlielial  cell.  They  produce 
mucus  from  their  protoplasm  {Fig.  22),  and  consist  of  two 
parts:  a  lower  plasmatic  portion,  containing  the  nucleus;  and 
tlie  upper  part  near  the  surface  of  the  epithelium,  consist- 
ing of  mucus.  If  this  is  present  in  large  quantities,  the  upper 
part  of  the  cell  becomes  dilated  or  swollen,  so  that  the  whole 
may  with  some  truth  be  compared  with  a  goblet.  The  basal 
part  of  the  cell  usually  remains  thin,  and  often  is  drawn  to  a 
point.  Even  ciliated  epithelium,  or  that  with  a  striated  border, 
is  capable  of  producing  mucus  and  giving  rise  to  goblet  cells. 
The  change  always  begins  in  the  free  end  of  the  cell  by  the  pro- 
duction of  small  bright  globules,  which  increase  in  size,  flow  to- 
gether, and  finally  leave  only  a  small  quantity  of  unchanged  pro- 
toplasm as  a  sort  of  framework  to  hold  the  mucus.  At  the  same 
time  there  is  formed  on  the  surface  a  cell  membrane  which  pre- 
vents the  escape  of  the  secretion.    Tlie  nucleus  finally  is  crowded 
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into  tlie  basal  end  of  the  cell,  together  with  a  small  mass  of 
protoplasm  surrounding  it. 

Wlien  the  cell  is  filled  to  the  utmost  with  mucus  the  outer 
cell  membrane  breaks,  and  through  the  opening  the  secretion 
escapee  to  tlie  outside,  while  the  cell  suffers  a  considerable  reduc- 
tion in  size,  and,  as  it  were,  collapses.  Usually  we  find  goblet 
cells  scattered  here  and  there  singly  between  other  cylindrical 
epithelial  cells.  They  are  capable  of  undergoing  many  times 
the  changes  described,  always  reassuraing  tlieir  original  cylin- 
drical form,  until  they  finally  die  or  degenerate. 

Goblet  cells  are  distributed  widely  in  the  animal  organism. 
I'^pecially  do  we  find  them  in  the  epithelium  of  the  respiratory 
tract  (trachea,  bronchi)  and  in  the  intestinal  tract  (stomach, 
small  and  large  intestines).  In  the  mucous  glands  we  find 
cells  containing  large  quantities  of  mucus,  and  representing 
specific  gland  cells. 

We  now  pass  on  to  the  true  glands,  which  consist  of  a  few 
or  innumerable  gland  cells.  They  form  a  definite  whole  which 
is  bound  together  by  connective  tissue.  The  gland  cells  are 
arranged  beside  one  another  to  form  a  glandular  surface,  from 
which  the  secretion  is  poured  into  the  gland  lumen  bounded 
by  such  surfaces.  The  lumen  usually  is  surrounded  by  many 
<-ells;  only  exceptionally  (liver)  is  it  formed  by  two  cells. 

Often  only  the  deeper  lying  part  of  the  gland  secretes,  and 
is  called  the  ffland  body,  while  the  parts  lying  near  the  outer 
surface  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  activity  or  play  only 
the  subordinate  role  of  conveying  the  products  to  the  out- 
side— i.  e.,  they  form  the  ducts  of  the  gland.  Rarely  the  duct 
is  absent,  and  then  the  gland  secretes  throughout  its  whole 
extent. 

The  arrangement  of  the  glandular  elements  gives  to  the 
gland  a  definite  form  ;  and  according  to  this  and  to  the  shape 
of  the  lumen  we  make  a  morphological  classification  of  glands. 
They  may  be  in  the  form  of  simple  cylindrical  tubes  itubuli),or 
in  that  of  spherical  or  oval  sacs  (alveoli).  These  form  the  tubu- 
lar and  alveolar  glands,  respectively.  We  further  divide  these 
two  groups  according  as  they  consist  of  one  or  many  tubuli  or 
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alveoli,  into  simple  and  compound  tubular  or  alveolar  glands 
(Fig.  26). 

In  tubular  glands  the  simple  tubule  always  ends  blindly,  and 
may  be  coiled  and  form  a.  coil  gland;  or  it  divides  dichotomously 
and  forms  a  simple  branched  tubular  gland.  A  compound 
tubular  gland  cousiste  of  several  tubules  which  divide  and  may 

Flu.  26. 
Tubular  kIbdiIb.  Alveolar  Klanda. 


DiBgram  of  Tkrioiia  Turms  ofjflBndB:  n,  duct;  i,  Btmple  tnbule;  xx.  Eim|ilr  alreolua. 

become  convoluted.  Each  of  these  possesses  a  duct  wliich  opens 
into  the  main  duct  of  the  gland.  In  compound  glands  the  duct 
divides,  while  in  the  simple  glands  this  is  not  the  case.  In 
simple  glands  there  may  be  a  division  of  the  secreting  gland 
body,  giving  rise  to  a  simple  branched  gljind. 

The  branches  of  tubular  glands  may  annstoniose  with  one 
another  {e.g.,  in  the  kidney).     Indeed,  the  anastomosis  may  be 
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SO  great  that  a  net-like  structure  results.  This  is  known  as  a 
net-like  or  reticular  tubvlar  gland  (liver).  MoBt  of  the  glands 
of  the  body  are  tubular.      We  distinguish  the  followiug  : 

(a)  Simple  uvLranched  tubular  glands:  fundus  glands, 
glands  of  Lieberkiihu,  and  the  coil  glands. 

(b)  Simple  branched  tvhular  glands:  pyloric  glands,  Brun- 
ner's  glands,  small  serous  and  mucous  glands  of  the  oral  cavity, 
uterine  glands. 

(c)  Compound  tubular  glands :  salivary  glands,  lachrymal 
glands,  kidneys,  testes,  liver,  Cowper's  and  Bartholini's  glands, 
and  the  prostate  body. 

Similarly  we  distinguish  between  simple  and  compound 
alveolar  glands.  The  simple  ones  may  be  branched  or 
unbranched.  Branched  glands  consist  of  many  alveoli,  com- 
bined to  form  an  alveolar  system,  and  opening  into  a  duct.  If 
many  of  such  systems  join  to  form  a  gland,  we  have  to  do  with 
a  compound  alveolar  gland.  Here,  as  in  compound  tubular 
glands,  many  ducts  open  into  a  main  duct.  These  may  be  put 
down  as  follows : 

{a)  Unbranched  umple  alveolar  glands :  small  sebaceous 
glands. 

{b)  Branched  alveolar  glands :  large  sebaceous  glands,  and 
the  Meibomian  glands. 

(c)    Compound  alueolar  glands  :  lungs,  and  mammary  glands. 

Some  authors  speak  of  a  transition  form,  the  so-called 
tubub-alveolar  glands.  Tliey  claim  that  such  glands  as  the 
salivary  glands  have  alveolar  dilatations  at  the  end  of  the 
tubult. 

Some  glands  possess  no  duct,  as  this  has  in  the  course  of 
development  been  closed.  Such  glands  get  rid  of  their  secre- 
tion in  two  ways.  In  the  ovary,  for  example,  the  egg  cell 
bursts  out  from  the  Graafian  follicle  and  comes  to  the  outside 
world.  This  is  a  so-called  dehiscent  gland.  Other  glands 
without  a  duct,  such  as  the  thyroid,  adrenal,  hypophysis,  pass 
their  secretion  into  the  blood  which  flows  through  them.  This 
is  what  is  known  as  infernal  secretion.  Certain  glands  have 
both  an  external  and  an  internal  secretion,  the  functions  of  the 
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two  products  being  entirely  different  {e.  g.,  the  liver,  the 
pancreas,  and  the  testes).  For  a  fuller  discussion  of  internal 
secretion  and  its  gi-eat  influence  in  the  general  economy,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  works  on  physiology,  to  which  this  subject 
truly  belongs. 

Glands  may  also  be  classified  according  to  their  products 
into  those  secreting  cells  (ovary,  and  sebaceous  glands),  and 
those  secreting  fluids.  The  glands  of  the  first  class  either 
cast  out  whole  cells,  or  the  cells  break  and  their  contents  are 
secreted,  the  cell  going  to  pieces  and  forming  a  part  of  the 
secretion.  To  this  class  belong  the  sebaceous  glands,  mam- 
mary glands,  testes,  ovaries,  and  large  sweat  glands.  Those 
of  the  second  class  secrete  a  material  from  cells  which  do  not 
disintegrate,  but  retain  the  power  of  producing  this  secretion 
many  times.  A  sharp  line  of  distinction  cannot  be  drawn 
between  these  two  classes,  for  cells  secreting  fluids  may  also 
under  other  circumstances  be  wholly  or  partially  cast  off  them- 
selves. 

We  shall  now  consider  certain  elements  which  go  to  make 
up  glands  in  general.  At  the  outer  side  the  cells  of  the 
.glandular  epithelium  usually  are  bounded  by  a  fine  membrane 
■'  (membrana  propria  or  m.  ba-silaris).  This  usually  shows  no 
"details  of  structure,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  a  product 
of  the  cells  or  whether  it  is  of  connective-tissue  origin.  In 
some  cases  it  contains  flat  stellate  cells  which  surround  the 
gland  body  like  a  basket,  and  join  together  by  processes.  These 
are  called  basket  cells. 

Many  authors  consider  the  membrana  projma  to  be  made 
up  of  connective-tissue  elements;  others  have  found  in  it  con- 
tractile muscle  elements  which  have  the  power  of  drawing 
together  and  pressing  the  secretion  out  of  the  gland. 

Compound  glands  are  divided  usually  by  means  of  strands 
of  connective  tissue  into  lobules ;  from  each  of  which  a  duct 
emerges  to  pass  into  the  main  dnct.  Outside  the  membrana 
propria  blood-  and  lymph-vessels  and  nerves  are  present  in  the 
connective  tissue.  Also  we  find  in  some  glands  typical  smooth 
muscle  fibres  under  the  membrana  propria.     Often  around  the 
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larger  ducts  there  is  a  quite  strongly  developed  layer  of  smooth 
muscle. 

Glands  are  among  the  most  richly  vascular  tissues.  The 
blood-vessels  divide  into  fine  capillaries,  which  surround  the 
tubuti  or  alveoli,  and  ruu  along  the  basal  ends  of  the  gland 
cells.  The  blood  flowing  to  the  gland  carries  with  it  materials 
used  in  the  formation  of  the  secretion,  the  gland  cells  being 
between  the  blood-vessels  and  the  lumen.  The  constituents  of 
the  secretion  may  be  directly  taken  up  from  the  blood ;  but 
usually  they  are  the  result  of  specific  metabolic  changes  in  the 
gland  cells,  some  materials  being,  howKver,  supplied  by  the 
blood.  Also  the  secretion  may  have  partly  one  and  partly  the 
other  origin.  W 

In  some  glands  the  secretion  proceeds  tu  the  lumen  not  only  jf 
from  the  surface  of  the  cells,  but  also  through  fine  canals,  the  S 
so-called  secretory  capillaries,  it  is  carried  in  all  directions  (see  r* 
Salivary  Glands  and  Stomach).  These  secretory  capillaries,  _ 
which  anastomose  freely  with  one  another  to  form  a  sort  of  "^  > 
network,  open  finally  into  the  gland  lumen.  *  * 

The  materials  which  are  secreted  internally  are  taken  up  S  5 
by  the  blood  and  carried  to  the  parts  of  the  body  in  which  —Da 
they  are  used.  »  ^  c 

The  varied  appearances  met  with  in  gland  cells  (granular, »  >  — 
vacuolated,  striated,  etc.)  are  due  in  large  part  to  the  kind  of       o  "^ 
secretion  present.     Tins  may  be  equally  varied,  such  as  mucus,       nj  ui 
bile,  urine,  gastric  juice,  ferments,  sugar,  etc.     Likewise  the       go  ^ 
appearance  of  the  secretory  cell  changes  according  to  its  degree        — 
of  activity.     There  may  be  various  stages  of  ftiiietional  activity        _ 
shown  at  the  same  time  in  the  cells  of  a  tubule  or  alveolus.        rj 
Some  are  filled  with  materials  which  they  are  about  to  secrete,        ^ 
while  others  are  shrunken  and  empty  on  account  of  having        X 
discharged  their  products. 

Chorda  Dorsalis. 
The  tissue  of    the  chorda  dorsalis  occupies   an    uncertain 
position  in  the  classification.     This  structure  is  present  only  in 
the  embryonic  life  of  higher  vertebrates,  and  is  made  up  of 
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tissue  which,  judging  from  its  origin  and  chemical  properties, 
is  related  to  epithelium.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  it 
may  be  transformed  into  cartilage  would  seem  to  bring  it  nearer 
to  the  connective  tissues. 

n.  suFPOBTDra,  coNHECTma,  and  ihterstitial  tissue. 

This  group  is  made  up  of  tissues  whose  function  it  is  to  form 
the  supporting  framework  for  the  organs  and  for  the  body  ;  to 
join  together  the  units  which  make  up  the  organs ;  and  to  fill 
up  the  spaces  between  such  units  and  organs. 

A  general  characteristic  of  these  tissues  is  the  presence  of  a 
large  quantity  of  intercellular  or  ground  substance,  so  that  the 
cellular  elements  are  often  inconspicuous.  The  connecting  sub- 
stances are  distributed  throughout  the  whole  body,  and  are 
classified  mainly  with  regard  to  physical  and  chemical  differ- 
ences in  the  intercellular  substances.  We  distinguish  :  1,  con- 
nective tissue;  2,  cartilage;  and  3,  bone. 

Usually  these  tissues  can  plainly  be  distinguisheil  from  one 
another.  They  are  grouped  together  :  because  they  are  closely 
related  both  ontogenetically  and  phylogenetically ;  because  when 
they  are  near  one  anotlier  there  is  often  no  sharp  line  to  be 
drawn  between  them  ;  and  because  tliey  are  capable  of  replacing 
one  another.  So  we  see,  for  example,  that  the  skeleton  in  the 
different  classes  of  animals  may  consist  of  soft  connective  tissue, 
of  cartilage,  or  of  bone.  Similarly  the  sclera  in  higher  animals 
is  a  connective-tissue  stnicture,  while  in  some  fishes  it  is  bony 
or  cartilaginous.  Also  it  is  well  known  that  bone  may  develop 
from  cartilage,  and  that  cartilage  may  develop  connective-tissue 
fibres  in  its  substance.  All  of  these  tissues  are  of  mesodermal 
origin — i.  e.,  they  arise  from  the  middle  germinal  layer  {meso- 
derm). 

These  tissues  begin  to  tievelop  from  the  so-called  embryonic 
cellular  tissue.  This  con.sists  of  round  or  polygonal  cells  with, 
in  the  beginning,  no  ground  substance.  Later  the  cells  change 
their  form  and  become  spindle-shaped,  or,  by  the  formation  of 
anastomosing  processes,  stellate.  At  this  time  the  cells  lie  in  a 
semifluid  intercellular  substance,  which  is  certainly  a  product 
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of  the  cells  themselves.  At  first  this  is  homogeneous,  but  in 
further  development  formed  elements  appear  in  the  form  of 
fibres.  After  certain  changes  in  the  cellular  elements  and  the 
ground  substance  a  form  is  reached  which  belongs  to  one  of  the 
three  main  groups  of  connective  tissues  described  above. 

In  the  spaces  of  tlie  intercellular  substance  there  lie  various 
kinds  of  cells,  whose  function  it  is  to  nourish  the  intercellular 
substance.  The  nutritive  fluids  pass  through  the  ground  sub- 
stance from  one  cell  to  another  ;  and  when  the  ground  substance 
is  of  firm  consistency  there  are  special  paths  or  canals  formed. 

1.  OonnectiTe  Tissue. 
To  this  group  belong  those  tissues  whose  intercellular  sub- 
stance (also  called  ground  substance)  is  not  especially  firm,  and 
contains  mucin,  collagen,  or  elastin.     We  may  distinguish  sev- 
eral kinds — 

(a)  Embryonic  connective  tissue. 
{b)  Areolar  or  fibrillar  tissue: 

(1)  Intercellular  substance; 

(a)  White  connective-tissue  fibrils; 
{/?)  Elastic  fibrils ; 
(y)  Ground  substance. 

(2)  Cells: 

(a)  Fixed  cells ; 
{^)  Granular  cells ; 
(y)  AVandering  cells. 
(e)  White  fibrous  tissue. 
{d)  Yellow  elastic  tissue. 
(e)  Reticulum. 
(/)  Fat  tissue. 

(a)  Embryonic  conneciive  tissue  (gelatinous  tissue,  mucoid 
tissue)  consists  of  round  or  stellate  cells  which  are  joined  by 
processes,  between  which  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  mucus- 
(mucin-)  holding  interstitial  substance  (Fig.  27).  Mucin  may 
be  recognized  by  treatment  with  acetic  acid,  with  which  it  forms 
a  granular  precipitate.  In  young  embryos  the  intercellular 
substance  is  homogeneous,  while  in  older  embryos  connective- 
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tissue  fibrils  begin  to  be  formed.  This  gelatinous  tissue  is  found 
in  the  umbiHcal  cord,  and  also  in  the  embryonic  cutis,  Ii  is 
not  to  be  considered  as  a  separate  kind  of  tissue,  but  only  as 
an  early  stage  in  the  development  of  the  true  fibrillar  connec- 
tive tissue.     A  similar  tissue  is  present  in  the  vitreous  humor  of 


>B<'^44 


the  eye,  where,  however,  the  homogeneous  semifluid  ground 
substance  is  very  abundant  and  the  cells  have  in  large  part 
disappeared. 

(b)  Areolar  or  Fibrillar  Connectice  Tissue. — The  intercellular 
substance  contains  formed  elements  of  two  different  kinds: 
the  white  connective-tissue  fibrils,  and  the  elastic  fibres.  There 
are  also  cells  of  various  kinds  present  (Fig.  29). 

(1)  Intercellular  Substance. — (a)  T\\g  while  connective-tissue 
fibrils  Q,ons\s,i  of  collagen — i.  e.,  when  boiled  they  yield  gelatin 
(glutin).  These  fibres  run  always  in  bundles  (Fig.  30),  and  when 
they  are  present  in  large  quantities  are  known  as  white  fibrous 
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tissue  (see  below).  These  buudles  are  joined  together  by  a 
cement  substance,  which  is  soluble  in  lime-water,  baryta-water, 
or  in  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  picric  acid.  The  fibrils 
themselves  never  divide  but  the  bundles  may  branch  dichoto- 

Fia.  28. 


Beticulum   of  CAt'9    lymph  glutid.   abowiDS    leucocytes   and  conaective-tiBBiie    cells  iu  ibi 

mously.  The  fibrils  swell  iu  acetic  acid,  and  in  solutions  of 
sodium  and  potassium  hydroxide,  and  are  dissolved  by  boiling 
in  dilute  acids  or  in  dilute  potash.  In  pepsin  they  are  digested 
easily,  in  pancreatin  not. 

Fio.  2B. 


IT  conaective  tinsuc  rrom  the  subciitlii  nta 


{^)  Elastic  fibres  are  found  in  areolar  tissue  in  smaller 
quantities  than  the  fibrils  of  the  white  fibrous  tissue.  They 
may  be  of  different  thicknesses,  but  always  run  singly  without 
forming  bundles.     They  often  divide  dichotomously  (Fig.  29) 
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and  anastomose  with  one  another  to  form  a  network.  They  are 
characterized  by  being  highly  refractive  and  elastic.  If  we 
act  upon  white  fibrous  tissue  with  acetic  acid  or  alkalies,  the 
fibrils  swell  up,  and  on  this  uniform  background  the  twisted  or 
spiral  course  of  the  elastic  fibres  is  often  brought  out  with 
great  distinctness,  for  the  latter  are  not  affecte<i  by  these 
reagents.  The  elasiin  of  which  the  elastic  fibres  consist  is 
characterized  in  general  by  a  resistance  to  ordinary  reagents. 
Acids  and  alkalies  do  not  affect  it.  Digestion  in  pepsin  and 
boiling  in  water  and  dilute  acids  or  alkalies  are  all  resisted.     It 


digests,  however,  in  panereatin.  When  a  great  many  of  these 
elastic  fibres  occur  together,  we  speak  of  them  as  elastic  tissue 
(see  below). 

(y)  The  ground  substance  in  which  these  fibres  are  laid 
down  is  quite  homogeneous,  and  in  definitely  developed  connec- 
tive tissue  is  present  in  very  small  quantities. 

(2)  Cells. — In  the  ground  substance  between  the  fibres  we  find 
a  considerable  number  of  cells.  Two  main  sorts  can  be  distin- 
guished, namely,  the  Jixed  c07inective-l issue  cells,  which  have  no 
power  of  motion,  and  the  wandering  cells,  which  can  move  from 
one  place  to  another.     This  division   is   not   definite,  because 
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fixed  cells  sometimes  become  motile,  and  wandering  cells  fixed. 
They  may  therefore  be  classified  in  three  groups  on  a  morpho- 
logical bisis.  There  are  (a)  fixed  or  true  connective-tissue  cells, 
(/?)  granular  cells,  (y)  wandering  cells. 

(a)  Fixed  or  true  connective-tissue  cells  are  always  flat,  usually 
polygonal  cells,  which  may  possess  processes  and  have  the 
appearance  of  stellate  or  spindle-like  cells  (Fig.  29).  This  last 
form  is  found  usually  in  young  connective  tissue.  Looked  at 
from  the  side,  they  are  like  long,  thin  spindles.  The  border  of 
the  cell  is  often  very  thin.     In  the  neighborhood  of  the  nucleus 


is  an  accumulation  of  finely  granular  protoplasm,  which  makes 
the  cell  thicker  at  that  place.  Where  they  are  pressed  upon  by 
the  fibres  of  the  intercellular  substance  the  cells  sometimes  show 
ridges  and  markings.  Often  the  cells  lie  in  rows  on  the  bundles 
of  fibres  {e.g.,  in  tendon)  (Fig.  31),  where  they  are  disposed 
longitudinally.  The  cells  raay  surround  the  bundles  and  form 
more  or  less  complete  sheaths  for  them.  By  the  separation  of 
these  cells  the  isolation  of  connective-tissue  bundles  by  the 
action  of  acetic  acid  can  be  explained.  On  the  swelling  up  of 
connective-tissue  fibres  the  slieaths  formed  of  connective-tissue 
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ceils  become  broken.  In  certain  places  there  are  cells  which 
surround  the  bundles  and  offer  a  great  resistance  to  the  pressure. 
The  bundles  here  swell  up  between  bands  of  cells  and  leave 
constrictions  where  the  cells  remain  intact. 

In  some  pigmented  parts  of  the  body  (skin,  eye)  the  pro- 
toplasm of  the  fixed  connective- tissue  cells  contains  brown, 
black  (meiauin),  or  other  colored  granules.  These  are  the  so- 
called  ^7^men/  cells  (Fig.  32).     Pigment  granules  are  insoluble 


pigment  rell  from  the  skin  of  a  younR  Mlamaiidt^r.     v  200. 

in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  dilute  acids.  They  dissolve  in 
alkalies  and  lose  their  color  in  chlorine- water.  They  are  a 
product  of  the  protoplasm  formed  from  materials  taken  up  from 
the  blood.  Pigment  cells  often  are  found  abundantly  in  the 
skin  of  lower  animals,  where  they  are  very  large  and  stellate, 
and  have  the  power  of  moving  theoiselves  by  means  of  processes. 
These  movements  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  nervous  system,  and  nerve-endings  have  been  recog- 
nized in  the  cells  (Leydig,  Ballowitz,  Eberth,  and  Gunge). 

Fixed  connective-tissue  cells  may  also  develop  within  their 
protoplasm  fine  fat  globules,  which  flow  together  to  a  large 
droplet  and  give  rise  to  the  so-called /ai  cells  or  signel-rlng  cells 
(Fig.  33).  When  a  great  many  of  these  cells  gather  together, 
they  are  spoken  ofas  fatty  tissue  or  fat  (see  below). 

(/3)    Granular  Cells  : 

1.  Plasma  cells; 

2.  Mast  cells  of  Ehrlich  ; 

3.  Clasmatocytes  of  Ranvier. 
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1.  Plasma  Gelh  (Unna). — These  are  cells  of  variable  form, 
whose  protoplasm  stains  characteristically  in  polychrome  methy- 
lene-hlue.  They  are  found  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of 
small  blood-vessels.  Two  varieties  usually  are  recognized : 
small  plasma  cells,  which  are  similar  in  many  ways  to  the 
ordinary  lymphocytes,  and  large  plasma  cells.  According  to 
most  authors,  plasma  cells  arise  from  lymphocytes  and  later  on 
become  fixed  connective-tissue  cells. 


From  the  subcataneous  connecliTe  tiBsae  of  the  rat.     Along  the  vetael  are  Tound  mast  cells 
und  two  fat  rells.     x  540. 

2.  Mast  cells  may  assume  all  the  forms  of  plasma  cells.  The 
protoplasm  is  filled  with  round  refractive  granules  which  have  a 
special  affinity  for  basic  aniline  dyes.  The  granules  take  a  deeper 
color  than  the  rest  of  the  tissue,  and  often  assume  quite  a  differ- 
ent color  {metiiehromatic  staining).  Dahlia-violet  stains  the 
mast  cells  a  characteristic  reddish  tint,  while  the  other  parts  of 
the  tissue  are  colored  only  faintly.  The  nuclei,  on  the  other 
hand,  take  up  stains  only  slightly,  so  that  the  nucleus-holding 
portion  of  the  cell  appears  pale  (Fig.  33).  The  nucleus  may 
often  be  invisible  if  the  darkly  stained  granules  form  a  layer 
covering  it.  The  term  "  Mastzellen,"  which  was  proposed  by 
Ehrlich  because,  according  to  his  idea,  these  cells  appeared 
under  the  influence  of  better  nourishment,  is  somewhat  inappro- 
priate, for  they  are  found  often  in  senile  and  atrophic  tissues. 
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They  seem  to  be  in  no  way  connected  with  the  general  nutritive 
condition  of  the  animal.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  they  have 
been  found  in  equal  abundance  in  bats  before  and  after  the 
winter  sleep  {Ballowitz).  Like  plasma  cells,  the  mast  cells  are 
found  usually  in  the  neighborhood  of  blood-vessels.  They  are 
found  also  under  epithelial  surfaces,  in  the  smooth  muscles,  mam- 
mary gland,  and  testicle.  Many  authors  claim  that  the  two  are 
identical,  aud  the  differences  in  staining  reaction  they  consider 
to  be  dependent  on  a  chemical  or  functional  condition.  Some 
trace  their  origin  from  leucocytes;  others  assert  that  they  are 
true  elements  and  essential  constituents  of  connective  tissue; 
still  others  regard  them  as  products  of  pathological  change. 

3.  Clasmatocytes  are  large  spindle-shaped  or  stellate  cells, 
with  long,  irregular  processes,  which  may  be  torn  or  cast  off 
and  be  found  as  separate  masses  near  the  cell.  Ranvier  claims 
that  they  arise  from  leucocytes,  and  that  in  inflammation  of  a 
tissue,  for  example,  they  may  again  become  leucocytes  and  form 
pus.    They  stain  well  with  methyl-violet  5  B. 

Truly  there  is  little  known,  and  nothing  with  certainty,  con- 
cerning this  whole  group  of  granular  cells.  Up  to  the  present 
time  their  origin  and  their  function  are  by  no  means  clearly 
understood,  nor,  indeed,  do  we  know  in  what  relation  the  three 
kinds  of  cells  stand  to  one  another. 

(c)  Wmidcring  cells  (Fig.  29)  are  really  not  connective- 
tissue  cells,  but  leucocytes  which  by  "  diapedesis  "  have  wan- 
dered through  the  walls  of  the  smaller  blood-vessels  into  the 
surrounding  connective  tissue.  They  are  not  characteristic  for 
connective  tissue,  since  they  are  found  also  {e.  g.)  in  epithelium ; 
but  they  occur  in  greater  quantities  in  the  former  tliau  in  any 
other  tissue.  They  postiess  the  power  of  amoeboid  movement, 
and  wander  freely  between  the  constituents  of  other  tissues. 

Wandering  cells  may  undergo  division  in  the  connective 
tissue  and  increase  there.  They  have,  in  common  with  leu- 
cocytes, the  power  of  taking  up  certain  materials  (c.  g.,  bacteria), 
which  they  either  assimilate  or  render  innocuous  to  the  organ- 
ism— i.  e.,  they  play  the  part  of  phagocytes  (Metchnikow). 

It  has  been  observed  that  young  fixed  cells  which  arise  from 
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the  division  of  old  ones  may  acquire  the  power  of  amoeboid 
movement  and  become  wandering  cells.  It  is  known  also  that 
wandering  cells  may  lose  their  motility  and  be  transformed  into 
fixed  connective-tissue  cells.  Both  these  considerations  play  an 
important  role  in  the  formation  of  pus  in  an  inflammatory 
process. 

Wandering  cells  may  contain  pigment  granules  in  their  pro- 
toplasm and  form  motile  pigment  cells. 

The  relative  number  of  these  different  celb  iu  the  connective 
tissue  is  very  variable,  and  is  dependent  on  conditions  which 
are  not  well  understood. 

In  describing  the  development  of  fibrillar  connective  tissue, 
we  must  consider  not  only  the  origin  of  its  constituents,  but 
also  the  relation  which  exists  genetically  between  the  cellular 
elements  and  the  intercellular  substance.  Connective  tissue 
arises,  as  has  been  mentioned,  from  the  mesoderm,  and  passes 
through  the  stage  of  gelatinous  or  mucoid  tissue.  The  changes 
which  the  cells  undergo  in  the  formation  of  mucoid  tissue  have 
already  been  spoken  of.  The  whole  connective  tissue  at  first 
consists  of  cells,  and  the  mucin-containing  ground  substance 
which  develops  between  the  cells  is  a  product  or  secretion  of 
these.  The  solution  of  the  problem  as  to  the  formation  of  the 
two  kinds  of  fibres  is  difficult.  According  to  most  authorities, 
the  fibres  are  of  cellular  origin ;  according  to  others,  they  are 
intercellular  structures.  Schwann  considers  that  the  fibres  are 
formed  by  a  stretching  out  and  elongation  of  the  cell  body  and 
a  disappearance  of  the  nucleus.  Lebert  and  Robin  modify 
Schwann's  conception  slightly,  and  regard  the  bundles  of 
connective  tissue  as  derived  from  the  protoplasm  by  a  process 
of  division ;  so  tliat  the  cell  loses  its  individuality  jis  such,  and 
becomes  changed  into  one  or  more  fibres.  According  to 
Virchow's  theory,  on  the  contrary,  the  cells  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  formation  of  the  fibres;  these  arise  in  the  hitherto 
homogeneous  ground  substance.  Merkel,  v.  Ebner,  and  others 
also  adhere  to  this  theory.  Finally,  other  authors  (Scbulze, 
Flemmiug,  Mall,  Spnler)  regard  the  fibres  as  a  derivation  of  the 
peripheral  part  of  the  cell  protoplasm — i.  e.,  the  exoplasm. 
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In  support  of  Schwann's  theory  is  the  fact  that  fibrillar 
connective  tissue  contains  a  decreasing  number  of  ceJls  as  age 
advances,  while  at  the  same  time  the  fibres  increase  largely. 
But  it  is  certain  that  the  decrease  in  cells  is  only  a  relative  one. 
As  tlie  organism  grows  more  space  is  left  for  the  intercellular 
substance,  and  in  older  connective  tissue  cells  become  apf)arently 
less  numerous.  This  theory,  in  the  light  of  later  investigations, 
has  lost  its  adherents.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  between  the  cellu- 
lar and  intercellular  theories  there  is  no  essential  difference. 
The  ground  substance  is  a  product  of  the  cells,  which  exercise  a 
nutritive  and  formative  influence  on  the  intercellular  substance 
and  regulate  all  processes  going  on  therein.  In  other  words, 
the  cells  are  the  only  elements  playing  an  active  role  in  the 
tissue.  According  to  the  cellular  theory,  the  cells  form  the 
fibres  directly ;  while  according  to  Virchow's  view,  the  fibres 
arise  indirectly  from  the  cells  which  have  first  formed  inter- 
cellular substance.  In  this  intercellular  substance  a  differen- 
tiation takes  place  under  the  influence  of  ceils.  One  may  take 
up  a  position  half-way  between  these  two  theories.  Flemming 
states  this  as  follows :  "  There  is  formed  in  the  [>eripheral  part 
of  the  cell  a  fibrillar  layer;  this  layer  becomes  intercellular 
substance,  increases  in  quantity,  and  may  produce  new  fibrils  as 
long  as  it  grows."  He  believes  that "  the  intercellular  substance 
is  not  dead  or  inert,  but  is  a  material  produced  from  the  cells 
by  a  chemical  and  structural  modification,  and  is  capable  for  a 
long  time  of  producing  fibrils."  This  has  been  confirmed  by 
the  work  of  Mall. 

With  regard  to  the  forviation  of  ehsiic  fibres  there  are  also 
two  hypotheses.  Some  regard  them  as  intercellular;  others,  as 
intracellular  in  origin.  The  old  idea  that  the  nucleus  or  the 
whole  cell  is  tran.-iformed  into  elastic  fibres  is  without  foun- 
dation. Mainly  on  the  ground  of  investigations  of  the  develop- 
ment of  elaitic  cartilage  has  it  been  determined  that  the  ela.itic 
fibres  arise  entirely  in  the  hyaline  ground  substance,  and  have 
only  an  indirect  relation  to  the  cartilage  cells  (Muller.  v. 
Kiilliker,  Ranvier,  Mall).  According  to  Mall,  they  appear  as 
delicate  fibrils  in  the  ground  substance  midway  between  the 
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cells.  In  the  later  stages  in  the  development  of  the  arytenoid 
cartilage  there  appear  small  granules  which  increase  in  size  to 
form  the  elastic  granules  of  Ranvier.  These  do  not  form  elastic 
fibrils.  O.  Hertwig  and  Bubnoff  hold  that  elastic  fibres  are  a 
product  of  the  superficial  layers  of  the  cell  protoplasm.  Kurkow 
claims  that  the  fibres  are  formed  in  the  protoplasm  immediately 
surrounding  the  nucleus,  and  that  the  nucleus  influences  this 
formation. 

Fibrillar  connective  tissue  may,  at'cordjng  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  fibril  bundles  and  the  density  of  the  tissue,  be 
classified  as:  1,  loose  or  unformed;  2,  dense  or  formed  con- 
nective tissue. 

1.  In  the  first  group  the  fibres  form  a  loose  network  in  which 
cells  of  various  kinds  lie.  This  contains  often  large  or  small 
groups  of  fat  cells.  It  is  distributed  over  tlie  whole  body,  and 
partly  fills  up  the  spaces  between  organs  or  their  parts.  It  also 
holds  these  organs  or  parts  of  organs  together,  as  is  plainly  seen 
in  many  parts  of  the  body. 

2.  In  the  second  gronp  the  fibril  bundles  have  a  firm  com- 
bination and  a  regular  arrangement.  They  may  cross  one 
another  at  various  angles,  as,  e.  g.,  \n  the  skin,  the  mucous 
membranes,  the  periosteum,  perichondrium,  in  the  cajjsuies  of 
many  organs,  etc.;  or  they  may  be  arranged  in  definite  direc- 
tions, and  form  firm  strands  and  membranes.  In  the  latter  case 
all  the  fibril  bundles  may  run  in  one  direction  [e.g.,  in  tendons), 
or  they  may  form  flat  sheaths  whose  fibres  usually  run  at  right 
angles,  as,  e.  g.,  in  fascia  and  the  cornea. 

In  this  way  we  have  three  kinds  of  connective  tissue  which 
are  merely  modifications  of  fibrillar  tissue,  namely,  white  fibrous 
tissue,  elastic  tissue,  and  fat  tissue. 

(c)  White fibroiig  connective  tissue  (Fig.  30)  is  merely  a  tissue 
in  which  regularly  arranged  fibres  of  the  sort  described  as  white 
connective-tissue  fibres  are  the  main  constituents.  It  is  found 
most  abundantly  in  tendons  and  faseiie,  but  is  to  be  seen  in 
smaller  quantities  in  almost  every  part  of  the  body.  It  has  the 
chemical  properties  described  in  speaking  of  the  white  fibrils, 
and  owes  its  name  to  its  white  apjiearance  in  the  fresh  condition, 
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and  to  the  fact  that  one  can  separate  it  into  long  white  fibres 
which  are  quite  tough  and  strong.  This  tissue  always  contains 
a  small  number  of  elastic  fibres  and  various  connective-tissue 
cells. 

((/)  Elastic  connective  tissue  is  the  name  given  to  a  tissue 
which  is  made  up  in  large  part  of  elastic  fibrils.  It  is  known  also 
as  yellow  elastic  tisstie,  on  account  of  its  bright-yellow  color 
when  it  is  seen  in  large  quantities,  as,  e.  g.,  in  the  ligamentum 
nuchse  of  an  ox,  where  the  elastic  fibres  are  so  abundant  that 
white  fibrils  can  hardly  be  distinguished  among  them.  This 
tissue  may  be  a  part  of  an  organ  (c.  g.,  in  the  blood-vessels),  or 
it  may  make  up  a  whole  organ  by  itself,  as  in  the  ligamentum 
nuchse  and  ligamentum  intercrurale.  The  thickness  of  elastic 
fibres  varies  considerably  from  a  fraction  of  a  /t  to  more  than 
10  fi.  They  often  cross  and  form  a  network  with  meshes  of 
large  size.  The  fibres  have  a  considerable  degree  of  elasticity, 
and  are  usually  cylindrical  and  arranged  often  in  bands.  If 
such  flat  bands  fuse  with  one  another,  there  is  formed  an  elastic 
membrane,  which  may  present  small  openings  or  windows,  from 
which  is  derived  the  mwae  oi  i\\e  fenestrated  mevibrane,vih\c\i 
is  present  in  medium-sized  arteries  (see  below). 

When  elastic  tissue  is  boiled  in  concentrated  HCl,  it  disinte- 
grates in  such  a  way  that  the  fibrils  are  partially  dissolved. 
According  to  Mall,  the  interior  of  the  fibril  dissolves  first  and 
leaves  a  membrane  intact.  This  is  called  the  membrane  of 
Schwalhe.  Sometimes  a  fibrillar  structure  can  be  made  out  in 
these  membranes,  indicating  that  they  are  probably  made  up 
of  more  than  one  substance.  The  interior  of  the  fibre  stains 
intensely  with  magenta,  while  the  membrane  remains  uncolored. 

The  fenestrated  membrane  of  Henle  may  be  isolated,  accord- 
ing to  Mall,  by  boiling  in  acetic  acid  or  potassium  hydroxide. 
The  characteristic  openings  are  found  in  a  stained  preparation 
to  be  covered  with  a  delicate  membrane.  It  is  thus  made  up  of 
three  layers,  an  upper  and  a  lower  transparent  membrane,  in 
which  there  are  no  openings,  and  a  middle  layer,  which  may  be 
colored  deeply  with  magenta,  and  in  which  there  are  open 
The  two  colorless  layers  correspond  with    the  mem- 
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braiie  of  the  fibre,  and  tbe  central  layer  with  its  interior.  For 
a  detailed  discussion  of  the  reactions  of  elastic  tissue  the  reader 
18  referred  to  Mall's  work. 

(e)  Reticulum. — This  is  the  name  given  by  Mall  to  a  tissue 
making  up  the  framework  of  many  glands  and  organs.  It  is 
found  usually  in  the  form  of  a  network  of  interlacing  fibres 
which  are  in  no  way  connected  with  the  connective-tissue  cells. 
Since  this  tissue  can  be  distinguished  from  elastic  tissue  and 
white  fibrous  connective  tissue  by  means  of  its  chemical  prop- 
erties, it  must  be  considered  by  itself 

Fio.  34. 


Beticnlnm  tiom  lymph  gland  of  dog,  nliiiued  withadd  fiichsiti  nnd  picric  acid  (Mall),  x  150. 

Reticulum  is  separated  from  yellow  elastic  tissue  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  digested  by  pancreatin ;  and  from  white  fibrous  tissue 
by  its  greater  power  of  resisting  the  action  of  various  reagents. 
White  fibrous  tissue  dissolves  in  boiling  HCl  (0.5  per  cent.)  in 
one  minute,  while  reticulum  in  the  pame  solution  remains  intact 
for  eighteen  minutes  (Mail).  A  similar  resistance  is  found  in 
treatment  with  a  solution  of  KOH.     This  resistance,  however, 
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is  apparently  somewhat  variable,  for  Mall  has  found  in  the 
spleen  two  varieties  of  reticulum,  one  more  and  the  other  less 
capable  of  withstsinding  the  action  of  acids  and  alkalies.  On 
boiling,  reticulum  yields  a  small  quantity  of  gelatin  and  a  resi- 
due of  re^tcw^m.  The  latter  is  a  compound  related  to  elastin 
and  gelatin.  The  gelatin  obtained  in  this  way  is  derived  prob- 
ably from  white  fibrons  tissue  mixed  with  the  reticulum,  as  it  is 
impossible  to  ol)tain  the  latter  absolutely  pure. 

The  reticulum  of  a  lymph  gland  ia  shown  in  Fig,  84.  The 
lymphoid  cells  in  this  specimen  have  been  shaken  out,  leaving 
only  the  framework  of  the  gland. 

Reticulum  is  distributed  widely  throughout  the  body,  and 
has  been  demonstrated  in  many  organs.  In  the  liver  it  is 
identical  with  what  Oppel  has  described  as  "  Gitterfasern."  In 
the  lymph  gland,  spleen,  adrenal,  intestine,  lung,  the  capsules 
of  many  organs,  the  testis,  and  the  thyroid,  reticulum  has  been 
observed.  Bone,  cartilage,  and  the  entire  nervous  system  con- 
tain no  reticulum.  In  the  pancreas,  thymus,  and  heart  there 
is  probably  very  little. 

(/)  Fat  tissue  may,  as  mentioned  above,  be  present  any- 
where in  loose  connective  tissue.  It  appears  in  groups  of  cells 
of  the  kind  spoken  of  as  signet-ring  cells. 

Whether  in  the  development  of  fat  specific  cells  are  con- 
cerned, is  not  definitely  known.  The  majority  of  authors  state 
that  it  can  be  formed  from  any  fixed  connective-tissue  cells. 
Others  claim  that  it  is  only  plasma  cells,  or  cells  resembling 
these  that  have  the  power  of  collecting  fat  droplets  within  their 
protoplasm. 

The  very  beginning  of  fat  tissue,  the  so-called  primitive 
organ  of  the  fat  lobule  (v,  KoUiker),  or  the  fat  germinal  layer 
(Toldt),  appears  in  tlie  form  of  grayish-red  masses,  which  consist 
in  each  case  of  round  membraneless  cells  with  clear  protoplasm, 
in  which  under  certain  conditions  fat  is  formed.  This  process 
begins  with  the  appearance  in  the  protoplasm  of  fine  small 
highly  refractive  globules  of  fat  which  flow  together.  By 
means  of  certain  reactions  (perosmic  acid,  which  turns  the  fat 
black;  Sudan  III.,  which  stains  it  red,  and  cyanin,  blue)  we 
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are  able  to  recognize  the  smalle8t  droplets  of  fat.  The  large 
globule  which  is  formed  by  the  coalescence  of  the  smaller  dro])- 
tets  increases  in  size  until  it  fills  nearly  the  whole  cell.  The 
nucleus  with  the  small  quantity  of  protoplasm  that  remains  is 
pushed  to  the  periphery  of  the  cell,  which  is  now  known  as  a 
signet-ring  cell  (Figs.  33,  35).  The  cell  membrane  thickens 
and  hohlb  the  fat  within  it,  thus  preventing  the  fat  globules 
from  running  together.  The  cell  membrane  can  easily  be  seen 
in  fat  treated  with  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  or  ethereal  oils. 
By  the  accummidation  of  fat  the  cells  may  become  as  large  as 
130  (I  in  diameter.  Fresh  fat  is  usually  yellow  or  orange  in 
color,  but  is  of  different  tints  in  diflFerent  animals. 

After  death  groups  of  needle-like  crystals  form  in  the  cells. 
These  consist  of  palmitic  and  stearic  acids,  the  so-called  mar- 
garin  crystals  {Fig.  35). 


Fat  from  the  siihcutaneous  layer  of  the  Bkin  of  a  while  mouso.    x  900. 

Fat  is  arranged  characteristically  in  round  lobules  separated 
from  one  another  by  fibrillar  connective  tissue,  wliich  forms  a 
capsule  for  each  lobule.  In  the  lobule,  however,  between  the 
cells  we  find  only  very  few  fibril  bundles.  Thus  fat  is  merely 
a  modified  fibrillar  connective  tissue,  in  which  the  cells  are 
changed  specifically,  and  the  fibrils  subserve  a  subordinate  func- 
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tion.  It  is  characterized  by  a  rich  vascular  supply.  Each 
lobule  contains  a  closed  blood  vascular  system.  An  artery 
enters  each  lobule,  and  breaks  up  into  a  thick  capillary  network, 
which  gives  origin  usually  to  two  veins.  This  is  the  first  we 
have  seen  of  the  so-called  blood  vascular  units,  of  which  much 
will  be  said  later  on.  The  fat,  as  will  be  observed,  is  made  up 
,  of  many  lobules,  which,  as  far  as  tlie  blood-supply  is  concerned, 
are  all  units  in  themselves. 

For  many  interesting  points  in  connection  with  fatty  degen- 
eration in  cells,  and  the  relation  of  fat  production  to  food,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  works  on  pathology  and  physiology. 

2.  OartUagre. 

Cartil^e  is  distinguished  from  the  connective  tissues  by  the 
hard  consistency  of  its  ground  substance  and  the  characteristic 
appearance  of  the  cells.  It  forms  a  transition  between  con- 
nective tissue  and  bone. 

On  boiling,  cartilage  gives  chondrin,  which  is  not  identical 
with  glutin.  For  the  properties  and  chemical  composition  of 
this  the  reader  is  referred  to  works  on  physiological  chemistry. 

The  surface  of  cartilage  is,  with  the  exception  of  places  where 
it  lies  directly  on  the  bone  or  forms  articular  surfaces,  covered 
by  a  sheath  of  fibrillar  connective  tissue,  the  perichondrium. 
This  contains  the  blood-vessels,  and  tims  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  nourishment,  the  growth,  and  new  formation  of 
cartilage.     According  to  the  different  character  of  the  inter- 
cellular substance,  we  distinguish  three  kinds  of  cartilages : 
{a)  Hyaline  cartilage ; 
{b)  Elastic  cartilage ; 
(c)  Fibrous  cartiljige. 

The  cells  of  these  three  kinds  of  cartilage  are  in  general  simi- 
lar. We  shall  therefore  describe  the  cells  of  hyaline  cartilage 
only. 

[a)  Hyalme  Cartilage. — The  celk  are  round  or  oval,  and 
often  arranged  in  groups  (Fig.  36).  When  they  lie  near  one 
another  they  are  pressed  together,  so  that  adjacent  sides  are 
flattened.     The  protoplasm  is  finely  granular,  and  contains  in 
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the  middle  of  the  cell  a  large  clear  vesicular  nucleus  with  a  dis- 
tinct nuclear  membrane,  and  one  or  more  nucleoli.  There  are 
seldom  found  two  nuclei  in  one  cell.  Often  the  protoplasm 
contains  fat  and  glycogen  droplets.  The  presence  of  the  first  is 
easily  demonstrated  by  perosmic  acid,  which  turns  the  fat  black. 
The  second  may  be  shown  by  treatment  with  iodine  sohition, 
which  stains  the  glycogen  brownish  red.  Pigment  granules  are 
seldom  found  in  cartilage. 

In  the  more  superficial  layers  the  cells  are  usually  more  flat- 
tened, spiudle-shaped,  and  smaller  than  the  cells  of  the  deeper 
layers.  They  are  on  the  outer  surface  arranged  in  parallel 
rows.  In  some  animals  the  cell  body  sends  out  processes,  and 
has  a  stellate  appearance  like  a  bone  cell.     This  is  seen  mainly 


Hyaline  cartilage.    Frooi  n  section  through  the  thyroid  cartilafte  of  the  cat.     x  190. 

in  the  lower  animals  {cephalojx>ds,  selachians),  and  only  in  a 
few  places  in  some  mammals.  It  is  noticed  also  in  pathological 
new  formations  (endochondromata).  Cartilage  cells  vary  from 
3  to  30  u  in  diameter.  They  increase  usually  by  indirect  divi- 
sion, but  direct  division  has  also  been  observed. 

The  ground  substance  in  the  cartilage  of  higher  animals  is 
very  abundant.  If  we  examine  a  thin  section  of  fresh  hyaline 
cartilage,  we  notice  that  the  ground  substance  appears  quite 
homogeneous  and  structureless,  and  contains  the  so-called  carti- 
lage spaces.  Some  time  after  death,  however,  and  in  cartilage 
treated  with  reagents  (e.  (/.,  water),  the  cells  shrink  and  between 
them  and  the  boundarift;  of  the  spaces  there  appears  an  empty 
area  which  allows  the  outlines  of  the  cells  to  be  plainly  ma<le 
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out.  The  form  of  the  cells  corresponds  accurately  with  that  of 
the  spaces.  In  the  preparation  of  the  section  the  cells  often 
fall  out,  leaving  the  spaces  empty.  The  part  of  the  ground 
substance  immediately  around  the  celt  is  highly  refractive  and 
has  a  special  affinity  for  certain  stains.  This  is  the  so-called 
cartilage  capsule,  and  forms  a  boundary  for  the  cartilage  spaces, 
containing  the  cells.  The  cells  have  in  the  beginning  definite 
cell  membranes,  which  become  thicker  and  firmer,  and  give  rise 
to  tlie  intercellular  substance.  The  ground  substance,  then,  is 
a  difierentiated  product  of  the  cell  protoplasm,  and  the  most 
lately  formed  ground  substance  is  nearest  the  cells.  The  cap- 
sule shows  often  a  concentric  marking. 

Inside  the  capsule  there  are  often  seen  two  cells,  the  result 
of  a  division.  Each  of  these  cells  forms  a  new  capsule  around 
itself,  which  fuses  with  the  capsule  of  the  mother  cell.  As  many 
as  four  or  eight  cells  may  be  seen  in  one  capsule,  forming  a  cell 
group  or  family.  These  are  separated  only  by  a  homogeneous 
thin  wall.  There  is  in  the  formation  of  so  large  a  group  an 
absorption  of  the  inuei'  layers  of  the  capsule,  in  order  to  make 
room  for  the  cells.  Such  cell  division  inside  a  firm  capsule  we 
call  endogenous  cell  formation. 

The  growth  of  cartilage  takes  place  by  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  cells  and  a  further  differentiation  of  new  ground  sub- 
stance. These  two  jirocesses  we  cfiil  interstitial  growth.  On 
the  surface  the  increase  of  cartilage  takes  place  by  the  so-called 
apposUional  growth,  by  which  new  layers  of  cartilage  are  formed 
from  the  perichondrium.  The  interstitial  growth  takes  place 
mainly  in  young  cartilage. 

The  capsules  are  stained  deeply,  as  above  mentioned,  by  such 
dyes  as  color  mucin,  while  the  rest  of  the  ground  substance 
remains  unstained.  The  capsule  possesses  also  a  great  resistance 
to  the  action  of  chromic  acid  and  hydrochloric  acid.  By  macera- 
tion in  these  fluids  the  ground  substance  is  dissolved  and  the 
cartilage  capsules  remain  for  a  time  unchanged. 

That  the  ground  substance  is  only  apparently  structureless 
can  be  shown  by  the  iiction  of  certain  reagents  (e.  g.,  potassium 
permanganate,   10    per   cent,  salt    solution,    trypsin,    barytu- 
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an  lime-water).  Iq  such  preparatious  we  see  tbat  it  coutaius 
fibrils,  running  usually  in  parallel  lines  and  only  excep- 
ttoually  crossing  one  another.  That  they  are  not  seen  in  the 
living  tissue  is  due  to  the  fact  that  their  refractive  index  is 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  substance  in  which  they  live.  The 
reagents  cause  changes  which  make  the  difference  between  them 
greater.  Viewed  with  polarized  light  also,  the  fibrils  may  be 
demoDstrated. 

It  is  to  be  assumed  that  the  metabolism  in  cartilage  is  not 
active,  because  in  higher  animals  there  is  only  exceptionally 
any  vascular  supply  to  the  tissue,  and  no  visible  canal  system 
can  be  made  out  in  which  nourishing  fiuiils  could  circulate.  In 
lower  animals,  however,  canals  can  readily  be  recognized  with- 
out the  use  of  reagents.  These  join  the  cartilage  spaces  with 
one  another,  and  form  a  system  by  which  nourishing  materials 
may  pass  from  one  part  of  the  tissue  to  another.  Certain 
authors  (Spina,  Budge,  Wolters,  etc.)  Iiave  demonstrated  canals 
by  means  of  special  staining  methods.  These  methods,  how- 
ever, involve  the  use  of  materials  (e.  (/.,  water,  alcohol,  ether, 
etc.)  which  cause  shrinkage  of  cartilage,  and  it  is  possible  that 
the  results  obtained  are  artifacts.  Similarly  it  is  difficult 
to  say  what  parts  take  up  the  staining  materials.  It  is  possible 
that  the  fibrils  present  in  the  ground  substance  act  as  paths  for 
the  conduction  of  fluids  from  one  part  to  another.  In  spite  of 
numerous  recent  investigations  on  the  subject,  the  problems 
concerning  canals  in  cartilage  are  still  unsolved. 

Cartilage  possesses  usually  no  blood-vessels.  Only  rarely, 
and  in  places  where  active  growth  or  ossification  is  going  on, 
are  they  present.  The  connective  tissue  and  wandering  cells 
accompanying  the  vessels  are  known  as  the  cartilage  marrow. 

The  perichondrium  consists  of  white  connective- tissue  fibrils, 
with  only  a  very  few  elastic  fibrils.  These  are  arranged  in 
bundles  which  cross  in  different  directions.  The  superficial 
layers  of  cartilage  usually  pass  over  without  sharp  boundaries 
into  the  perichondrium.  Tins  contains  blood-vessels  which, 
under  such  conditions  as  are  mentioned  above,  may  grow  into 
the  cartilage.     During  appositional  growth  the  connective-tissue 
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fibrils  of  the  perichondrium  change  into  the  ground  substance 
of  the  cartilage  and  the  connective-tissue  cells  into  cartilage 
cells.  The  ground  substance  undergoes,  in  age,  senile  changes, 
such  as  the  so-called  asbestos  change,  calcification,  and  bone 
formation. 

The  first  change,  which  may  be  recognized  by  the  naked 
eye,  produces  in  the  cartilage  areas  which  have  somewhat  the 
appearance  of  asbestos.  The  process  usually  begins  in  the 
ground  substance  by  a  production  of  fibres  arranged  in  parallel 
lines.  These  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  essential  fibrillar 
structure  of  the  ground  substance.  They  appear  first  at  a 
distance  from  the  capsules,  and  proceed  on  every  side  toward 
these,  which  also  in  time  suffer  change.  They  spread  slowly 
over  the  whole  cartilage,  and  give  it  a  white  appearance.  The 
fibres  do  not  Bwell  up  in  acetic  acid,  but  dissolve  in  dilute  solu- 
tions of  sodium  hydroxide  and  on  boiling. 

Calcification,  on  tlie  other  hand,  Ijegins  with  the  deposition 
of  granules  of  calcium  carbonate  in  the  ground  substance  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  capsules.  This  spreads  throughout  the 
ground  substance,  Rnd  appears  white  in  reflected  light  and 
black  in  transmitted  light.  The  granules  dissolve  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  giving  rise  to  bubbles  of  carbon  dioxide.  This 
change  takes  place  especially  in  the  laryngeal,  tracheal,  and 
costal  cartilages,  which  become  in  consequence  opaque  and 
hard. 

tion  of  cartilage   takes  place  as  age  advances.     Its 
;  marked  by  an  ingrowth  of  blood-vessels  from  the 
rium  {see  Bone  Development). 

Hyaline  cartilage  is  found  temporarily  in  embryos  in  places 
where  bone  is  to  be  formed.  Permanently  it  occurs  in  the 
epiphyses  and  the  joint  cartilages.  Also,  it  forms  a  large  part 
of  the  laryngeal,  tracheal,  and  bronchial  cartilages.  It  is 
found  in  the  nose,  the  ribs,  and  in  all  symphyses  and  synchon- 
droses. 

{b)  Elastic  Cartilage. — Here  the  ground  substance  contains 
a  greater  or  smaller  number  of  elastic  fibres,  which  vary  greatly 
in  thickness  and  show  a  marked  tendency  to  branch  and  form 
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networks  (Fig.  37).  By  means  of  specific  staining  reactions  the 
elastic  fibres  can  plainly  be  demonstrated.  They  give  to  the 
fresh  cartilage  a  less  transparent  appearance,  and  cause  it  to 
have  a  slightly  yellow  color,  by  which  it  may  be  distinguished 
by  the  naked  eye  from  hyaline  cartil^e.  The  elastic  fibres 
paes  over  into  the  perichondrium  at  the  border  of  the  cartilage. 
The  development  of  elastic  fibres  in  cartilage  has  been 
spoken  of  in  describing  their  origin  in  connective  tissue. 


Elastic  cartiUge  rnnn  the  humAn  ear.    x  STO. 

Elastic  cartilage  is  found  in  the  outer  ear,  in  the  Eustachian 
tube,  and  the  sesamoid  cartilages.  It  is  found  also  in  portions 
of  the  laryngeal  cartilages ;  the  epiglottis,  processus  vocales  of 
the  arytsenoid  cartilages,  the  cuneiform  and  corniculate  carti- 
lages. 

(c)  White  Fibrous  Cartilage. — Here  we  find  in  a  small  quan- 
tity of  ground  substance  bundles  of  collagen-producing  fibrils, 
which  are  arranged  in  parallel  and  slightly  wavy  lines.  The 
homogeneous  ground  substance  is  very  small  in  quantity  and 
usually  reduced  to  only  that  which  forms  the  cap.?ules  around 
the  cells.     The  cells  themselves  are  not  numerous,  and  have  a 
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tendeocy  to  arrange  themselves  in  groups  (Fig.  38).  This 
cartilage  occurs  in  the  nucleus  gelatinosus  of  the  intervertebral 
ligaments,  in  the  symphysis  ossium  pubis,  in  the  interarticular 


FibroDS  cartilage  from  the  ligimentuai  tercB  remoris  of  &  dog.     x  570. 

cartilages,  and  in  the  place  of  insertion  of  tlie  ligameiitum  teres 
femoris. 

3.  Boae. 

Like  other  supporting  tissues,  bone  possesses  a  large  pro- 
portion of  intercellular  substance.  The  mineral  constituents 
(calcium  salts),  which  are  connected  closely  with  the  organic 
parts  known  as  ossein,  produce  the  characteristic  hardness  of 
bone. 

By  so-called  decalcification  we  are  able  to  dissolve  away 
all  the  calcium  salts  and  leave  only  the  organic  framework 
which  shows  the  structure  of  bone  completely.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  can,  by  heating  the  bone  (calcination),  destroy  the 
organic  constituents,  and  leave  a  skeleton  which  consists  of  salts 
and  likewise  presents  an  exact  picture  of  the  bone  structure. 
In  this  way  it  is  possible  to  study  the  finer  architecture  of 
bone  equally  well  in  decalcified  or  in  dried  specimens. 

We  distinguish  compact  and  spongy  bone  substance,  the 
former  being  dense  and  firm,  tlie  hitter  resembling  the  skeleton 
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Fia.  40, — From  a  iirouiid  crom-sectian  of  the  diitpIiyBis  of  the  human  melatarsuB:  (a) 
outer  gruuad  Israel  lee ;  (A)  inner  ground  lamellce ;  {c)  UaverHian  lamellie ;  fd)  iiiturstitial 
luiiiellu.     All  vauaU  and  bune  cavities  are  filled  with  cotorlng-maltt^r  hdiI  appear  block. 
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of  a  spouge.  The  diaphyses  of  long  bones  us  well  as  the  outer 
parts  of  small  autJ  flat  bones  consist  of  compact  bone  substance, 
while  the  epiphjBes  of  long  bones  and  the  middle  of  short  and 
flat  bones  are  made  up  of  spongy  bone. 

If  we  examine  a  longitudinal  section  of  a  bone  which  has 
been  for  some  time  macerated,  we  observe  with  low  magnifica- 
tion broad  canals  which  run  more  or  less  parallel  to  the  longi- 
tudinal axis  (Fig.  39).  These  are  connected  by  transverse 
canals,  and  form  altogether  a  complete  canal  system.  These 
ao-called  Haversian  canals  are  in  macerated  bone  empty,  because 
the  blood-vessels  which  they  contain  in  life  liave  been  dissolved 
by  the  macerating  fluids. 

Everywhere  in  the  ground  substance  there  are  spaces,  the 
so-called  bone  lacuittB,  in  which  before  maceration  the  bone  cells 
are  contained.  These  are  arranged  in  rows  which  are  more 
or  less  parallel  with  the  Haversian  canals. 

On  examination  of  a  cross-section  of  bone  (Fig.  40),  we 
notice  that  the  Haversian  canals  are  round  and  the  transverse 
canals  are  cut  longitudinally.  Around  the  Haversian  canals 
the  bone  lacunae  are  arranged  in  concentric  rows.  With 
higher  magnification  the  ground  substance  is  seen  to  be 
made  up  of  lamellse  lying  in  groups  at  various  angles  to  one 
another.  In  compact  bone  we  may  distinguish  several  kinds 
of  lamellae : 

1.  Special  lamellse  of  the  Haversian  systems,  or  Haversian 
lamellcB,  are  those  arranged  concentrically  around  the  Haversian 
canals.  All  those  lying  about  one  Haversian  canal  make  up 
what  is  known  as  an  Haversian  system  of  lamellce.  The  num- 
ber of  lamellse  in  a  system  may  vary  from  three  to  twenty  or 
more,  although  it  is  usually  from  eight  (o  fifteen. 

2.  Interstitial  or  intermediary  lantellm  are  those  which  fill  up 
the  spaces  between  adjacent  Haversian  systems.  These  are 
divided  into  real  interstitial  lamellse,  which  are  formed  from 
the  periosteum  and  run  in  the  same  direction  as  the  outer 
ground  lamellse  ;  SlIvX  false  interstitial  lamellse,  which  are  merely 
remains  of  Haversian  systems  that  have  been  destroyed  (see 
Skeletal  System). 
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3.  Outer  ground  lamellm  form  the  outer  layers  of  the  bone, 
and  are  situated  directly  under  the  periosteum. 

4.  Inner  ground  hmellce  form  the  boundaries  of  the  med- 
ullary cavity  and  are  arranged  concentrically  around  it. 

The  outer  ground  lamellse  are  in  places  pierced  by  canals 
which  carry  blood-vessels  from  the  periOBteum.  These  are 
known  as  Volkmann^s  canals. 

All  these  systems  of  lamellse  are  joined  with  one  another 
by  a  cement  substance.  If  this  is  abundant,  it  fortns  the  so- 
called  cement  lines  of  v.  Ebner,  which  separate  the  adjacent 
eysteraa  (Figs.  41  and  42). 

The  structure  of  the  intercellular  substance  (ground  sub- 
stance) is  fibrillar.  These  fibrils,  which  are  capable  of  produc- 
ing gelatin,  are  joined  into  bundles  by  means  of  homogeneous 
interfibrillar  cement  substance.  The  bundles  are  joined  in 
turn  by  interfascicular  cement  substance.  The  fibril  bundles 
run  parallel  to  one  another  aud  make  up  the  lamellse.  The.=e 
are  often  so  arranged  that  the  bundles  of  adjacent  lamellie  lie 
at  right  angles  to  one  another.  An  example  of  this  is  shown 
in  a  cross-section  of  the  compact  substance  of  a  long  bone 
(Fig.  41).  The  longitudinal  fibril  bundles  are  cut  transversely, 
while  those  in  the  adjacent  lamellffi  running  concentrically  are 
cut  longitudinally.  On  examination  with  polarized  light  it  is 
found  that  the  bundles  which  are  cut  longitudinally  are  doubly 
refractive,  while  those  that  run  concentrically  around  the 
Haversian  canal  are  singly  refractive.  Thus  in  the  crossing 
of  Nicol's  prisms  the  former  appear  black  and  tlie  latter  light 
(Figs.  41  and  42). 

This  lamellated  intercellular  substance  is  found  in  all  adult 
bones.  The  ground  substance  with  coarser  fibres  is  found 
mainly  in  embryos  or  only  in  special  places  in  adults  {e.  g.,  in 
the  points  of  insertion  of  tendons). 

In  the  intercellular  substance  we  find  bundles  of  connective- 
tissue  fibrils  which  are  quite  independent  of  the  lamellar  fibrils. 
They  pass  through  the  lamellse  from  the  periosteum  trans- 
versely or  diagonally  (Fig.  41).  These  are  known  as  Sharpcy's 
fibres,  and  remain  only  partially  or  not  at  all  calcified.     They 
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are  found  in  the  outer  ground  lamellse  and  in  the  true  inter- 
stitial lamellse — i.  «.,  in  all  laniellEe  which  are  formed  from  the 


Fids.  41,  43,— Qround  cruAs-Bectiun  ChruUKli  the  diaphysis  nf  the  liuman  uId»  viewed  with 
polariiwd  light.     X  170. 

The  entire  Haversiuu  lamellar  8ysl«m,  ti^etbtr  with  the  neighboring  iuterstilial  and 
Haversian  lamella',  in  shewn.  In  the  ceiilre  JH  the  Havursinn  canal.  Amund  this  lire 
lamelliB  which  cunlain  bene  xpoces,  Itetwcen  Ihv  Hdjnceiit  systeiUH  are  to  be  seen  eement 
lines.     The  dark  iliuRunal  line.s  at  (he  Inwer  right  side  uC  Fig.  41  ivpresrnl  Sbarpey'a  Sbres. 

Fig.  41,  with  uncrossed  ;  Fig.  4i,  with  crnsurd  Niool's  prisms. 

The  dark  •-ru:^  in  Fig.  42  is  an  appearance  cauKi-d  by  the  polarization. 

periosteum.     We    find    them    also  in   larc^e  qusintities    in   the 
lamellee  containing  coarse  fibres,  spoken  of  above. 

The  uncalcified  Sharpey's  fibres  are  destroyed  in  macerating 
fluids,  and  also  in  dried  specimens.    From  the  periosteum  there 
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often  ruu  elastic  fibres  to  tlie  lamelluted  bone  substance.  These 
may  combine  with  the  Sliarpey's  fibres  or  remain  independent. 
In  the  intercellular  substance  there  are  small  spaces  (13-31  // 
long,  6-15  |U  wide,  4-9  fi  deep).  These  bone  lacuna:  or  bone 
cavities  (formerly  incorrectly  called  bone  corpuscles)  lie,  as  a 
rule,  among  the  longitudinally  disposed  lamellar  fibres.  Their 
shape  is  variable,  and  is  dependent  on  the  direction  of  the  sec- 
tion studied.     They  possess  numerous  very  fine  processes,  the 


From  a  section  through  tlic  botie  uf  a  roebuck.  The  bone  cavities  uro  seen  rroni  above, 
are  filled  with  eohiritiK- matter.  In  [ilaees  small  dots  are  visiblf.  wbith  re|ireseul  the 
s-sections  of  heme  canaliciili.     X  STiO. 

so-called  primitive  tubules  or  bone  canaliculi,  by  means  of  which 
not  only  adjacent,  but  also  distant  lacunse,  are  placed  in  com- 
munication with  one  another.  The  lacunae  lying  near  Haver- 
sian canals,  the  medullary  cavity,  or  the  surface  of  the  bone, 
send  canaliculi  which  enter  the  canals  or  the  medullary  cavity, 
or  open  out  under  the  periosteum  at  the  surface  of  the  bone. 
Id  this  way  there  is  an  anastomosis  not  only  between  all  the 
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bone  laeuDse,  but  also  between  these  and  all  the  cavitieB  which 
carry  nourishing  material  in  the  bone.  This  whole  canal  sys- 
tem can  be  demonstrated  by  filling  it  with  colored  materials 
(Figs.  43  and  44).  The  part  of  the  ground  substance  imme- 
diately surrounding  the  lacunse  is  more  resistant  toward  re- 
agents than  elsewhere.  By  the  action  of  concentrated  acids,  a 
preparation  showing  merely  the  canal  system  can  he  obtained, 
for  the  whole  intercellular  substance,  with  the  exception  of  a 


From  a,  section  tbrough  the  bone  of  a  mebnck.     The  bone    csrities  are  seen  from    the 
aide.      -<  R'lO. 

very  thin  layer  lining  the  cavities,  is  dissolved.  If  a  section  is 
cut  so  that  the  lacunfe  can  be  looked  into  from  above,  small 
openings  can  be  seen  which  represent  the  mouths  of  the  small 
canals  or  processes  (Fig.  43). 

In  these  lacunse  lie  the  bone  cells.  These  are  membraneless 
cells,  each  of  which  fills  the  whole  cavity.  Their  form  corre- 
sponds with  the  cavities  in  which  they  are  situated.     In  prepa- 
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rations  made  by  treatment  with  strong  acids,  the  cells  are 
usually  shrunken  away  from  the  walls  of  the  cavities.  They 
are  stellate,  sending  out  processes  into  the  bone  caualiculi.  In 
the  lower  animals  the  processes  of  neighboring  cells  anastomose, 
and  also  during  the  development  of  higher  vertebrates  the  cells 
join  with  one  another  in  the  canaliculi.  It  is,  however,  certain 
that  in  adult  individuals  of  the  higher  animals  and  man  there 
is  no  such  cell  combination. 

Spongy  bone  substance  has  a  quite  similar  minute  structure, 
as  has  been  described  for  compact  bone.  Its  ground  substance 
has  a  fibrillar  structure  and  contains  bone  lacunae.  There  are, 
however,  no  Haversian  canals  and  no  lamellar  systems.  The 
layer  masses  of  this  tissue  show  a  lamellar  structure,  of  which 
the  lamellse  lie  parallel  to  the  broad  surface  of  the  mass. 

Other  subjects  in  this  connection,  such  as  the  vascularization 
and  development  of  bone,  are  treated  of  in  the  section  on  the 
Skeletal  System. 

m.    UUBOLS. 

This  tissue  is  characterized  by  a  marked  contractility  of  the 
protoplasm.  The  power  of  contracting  on  stimulation  from 
without  is  possessed  by  all  protoplasm  to  a  certain  degree,  but 
in  muscle  the  contraction  takes  place  mainly  in  one  axis  of  the 
cell.  According  as  the  contraction  is  under  the  control  of  the 
will  or  not,  we  distinguish  voluntary  and  involuntary  muscle 
tissue.  This  is  a  physiological  classification,  but  there  are 
structural  diflFerences  which  allow  the  same  division  to  be  used 
histologically.  Il  is,  however,  perhaps  better  to  divide  the 
tissues  into  groups  on  an  entirely  histologicid  basis,  speaking 
of:  1,  smooth  muscle;  2,  heart  muncle  ;  anA  ^,  voluntary  striated 
muscle. 

All  muscle  cells  contain  one  or  more  nuclei  and  protoplasm 
with  a  more  or  less  highly  differentiated  structure.  There  may 
or  may  not  be  a  cell  membrane,  and  the  cells  are  united  by 
only  a  small  quantity  of  cement  substance.  In  the  protoplasm 
there  are  usually  to  be  found  fibrils  which  may  be  regarded 
as  differentiations  in  one  direction  of  the  primitive  network  of 
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the  protoplasm.     They  are  associated  with  the  power  of  con- 
tractiUty  possessed  hy  the  cells. 

1.    Smooth  Hnsde. 

This  tissue  consists  of  spindle-shaped  cells,  usually  50-200  fi 
long  and  4-7  ft  thick  (Fig.  45).  In  the  pregnant  uterus  they 
may  he  as  much  as  500  fi  in  length.  They  do  not  possess  a 
true  cell  membrane.     In  the  middle  of  the  cell,  at  its  thickest 


Foot  smooth  masi;lu  celU  from  the  stomach  of  »  frog,  isolated  in  33  per 
In  the  centre  of  each  cell  lies  an  oval  nucleuB,  at  either  end  of  which  there  is  a  eullectiDn 
of  giKDDUr  protoplasm.     X  400. 

part,  there  is  an  oval  rod-shaped  nucleus,  rounded  at  the 
ends  and  containing  one  or  more  nucleoli.  The  nucleus  is 
surrounded  at  both  ends  hy  granular  protoplasm.  In  the 
protoplasm  there  can  be  made  out  a  number  of  fibrils  run- 
ning longitudinally.     These    are    seen   more  distinctly  in  the 


Longitudinal  section  of  the  muscle  layer  of  a  dog't  large 

lower  animals.     The  differentiated  fibrils  are  doubly  refractive, 
and  lie  in  the  undifferentiated  sarcoplasm. 

The  smooth  muscle  cells  usually  lie  close  together  in  groups, 
which  may  be  combined  to  form  definite  layers,  as  is  seen  on 
the  muscular  coats  of  the  intestine.  In  cross-section  the  cells 
appear  as  polygonal  or  round  areas  of  unequal  size,  on  account 
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of  tlie  fact  that  the  section  passes  through  different  parts  of  tlie 
8pindle-sha]>ed  cells  (Fig.  47).  The  snaaller  areas  contain  no 
nucleus,  because  they  are  sections  of  the  small  ends  of  the  cells. 


3 

le.    a.  i-el1  rut  at  level  of  nuclemi ; 
live-tueue  cell,    x  800. 

^  <  The  cells  are  joined  together  by  a  small  quantity  of  cement 
Z  01  substance.  Intercellular  bridges  are  also  often  to  be  made  out 
'■^  -J    passing  across  the  cement  substance  (Figs.  46  and  48)  (Kulta- 


r  bridgeik 
X  800. 

cbitzsky,  Barfurth).  The  presence  of  protoplasmic  bridges  in 
smooth  muscle  is  doubted  by  other  authors  (Schaffer,  J.),  The 
cells  may  be  separated  by  maceration  in  dilute  solutions  of  potas- 
flium  or  sodium  hydroxide.  Between  the  groups  of  cells  are 
found  blood-vessels  and  nerves  imbedded  in  connective  tissue. 
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This  tissue  is  found  in  the  walls  of  the  alimentary  tract,  in 
the  respiratory,  urinary,  and  sexual  organs,  in  the  vessel  walls, 
in  many  glands,  and  in  the  skin. 


u  the  frog,  lBolai«d  In  KOH.     In  ihe  upper  cell  one  nucleus 
two.    At  the  enda  of  the  nuclei  the  granular  SBTCoplaam  ii 


2.  Heart  Muscle. 
This  has  a  place  midway  between  smooth  muscle  and  volun- 
tary striated  muscle.  It  might  be  called  involuntary  striated 
muscle.  In  higher  animals  it  consists  of  short  rhomboidal  or 
cylindrical  cells  joined  together  end  to  end  hy  means  of  a 
cement  substance,  which  may  be  dissolved  in  alkalies  and  nitric 
acid.     The  cells  usually  are  branched,  as  shown  in   Fig.  50. 


They  possess  no  cell  membrane.  In  the  middle  of  the  cell 
there  is  usually  one  nucleus,  although  there  may  be  as  many  as 
three  or  four.  This  nucleus  is  oval,  vesicular,  and  surrounded 
by  a  mass  of  undifferentiated  protoplasm,  in    which   there  is 
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found  more  or  less  gniuular  brown  pigment.  This  pigment 
increases  with  age  {Fig.  •'51). 

The  cell  siil)stance  shows  darkly  stained  columns,  which  run 
parallel  to  the  long  axis  of  the  cell,  and  are  separated  by 
unstained  substance.  These  columns  are  commonly  spoken  of 
as  fibril  bundles,  and  correspond  with  what  v.  KOlliker  has 
called  "  Muskelsaulchen."  The  unstained  substance  is  generally 
known  as  sarcopla^tu. 

Careful  observation  and  certain  special  methods  of  staining 
reveal  a  definite  relation  between  these  two  parts  of  the  cell 
(J.  B.  MacCallum).     The  fibril  bundles  are  striated  like  those  of 


Prom  a  crosa^ection  IhToUKh  liuman  hexrl  miiiicle.     x  HM. 

voluntary  muscle,  showing  alternating  light  and  dark  bands. 
In  the  centre  of  the  light  band  is  a  narrow  deejjly  staining 
striation,  known  as  JCrauses  membrane  (Zwischenscheibe  of 
German  writers).  The  broader  dark  band  is  called  Sriickc's 
line,  of  doubly  refractive  substance  (Querscheibe).  In  thin 
sections,  especially  those  stained  by  Kolossow's  method,  the 
Krause's  membranes  are  seen  to  belong  to  the  sarcoplasm  as 
well  as  to  the  fibril  bundles.  This  is  shown  in  Fig.  52.  The 
sarcoplasm  is  divided  into  distinct  disks  by  membranes,  which 
horizontally  are  continuous  with  the  Krause's  membranes  of 
the  fibril  bundles.  There  may  be  more  than  one  of  these  disks 
between  two  adjacent  fibril  bundles  (Fig.  52,  A),  and  at  the 
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centre  of  tlie  cell  the  perinuclear  sarcoplasm  is  made  up  entirely 
of  these  disks. 

Seen  in  transverse  section  (Figs.  51  and  53),  the  cell  consiets 
of  darkly  staining  masses  which  are  cross-sections  of  the  fibril 
bundles.  These  are  band-shaped  and  radially  arranged  at  the 
periphery  of  the  cell,  and  are  smaller  and  columnar  nearer  the 
centre.  Between  these  there  are  definite  disks  of  unstained 
substance.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  cell  protoplasm 
contains  a  network  which  consists  of  the  fibril  bundles  and  the 
membranes  surrounding  the  disks  of  sarcoplasm.     The  mem- 


Croas-seclion  uf  adult  bumao  heart  miu- 

Longitudin&l  sevliuo  at  adult  hu.  cle.    The  section  is  throuKh  a  part  of  the  uell 

man    heart  in uscle.     8,    mrcoplasmic  eitberabovo  or  below  the  nuclpUB.     C.  eeutral 

disks;   F.  fibril   bundle;  E,  Krauu'a  sarcoplasm  mass,    B,  sarcoplasmic  disk;    F, 

membiaDe.    (HacCallum.)  fibril  bundle.    (HacCallum.) 

branes  join  with  the  fibril  bundles  at  the  lines  known  as  Krause's 
membranes,  and  the  whole  forms  a  continuous  network. 

With  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  heart  muscle  cells  in 
the  higher  mammals  are  joined  together,  two  appearances  com- 
monly met  with  must  be  mentioned.  In  some  cases,  especially 
where  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  cedema  in  the  muscle,  the 
fibril  bundles  present  a  row  of  thickenings  on  each  side  of  the 
cement  line.  These  form  what  Przewoski  termed  the  stratum 
granulosuifi  terminale  (Fig.  54).  From  each  of  these  thicken- 
ings one  or  more  fine  fil.iments  pas^s  across  the  cement  line  to 
meet  those  from  the  opposite  cell.  Tlie  two  series  of  filaments 
meet  at  a  delicate  line  in  the  centre  of  the  cement  line.     The 
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latter  line  was  not  observed  by  Przewoski.  In  some  prepara- 
tione  this  structure  cannot  be  made  out.  Instead  of  it,  there  is 
a  cement  line  having  the  characteristic  step-like  course.  This 
in  oemic  acid  preparations  shows  the  appearance  always 
described  as  caused  by  protoplasmic  bridges  (Fig.  55). 


Longitudinal  aectinn  of  adult  bu-  tiODgitiidinal  Kctiun  or  heart  niUBcle  rrom 

man  heart  inUHCle.  showinK  the  juDc-  an  adnlt  dof,.  showing  protapiasmic  bridges 

tion  of  tno  cells.     (MacCallum.)  between  two  coIIb.    (MacCallum,) 

In  the,  lower  vertebrates  the  structure  of  heart  muscle  differs 
in  many  essentials  from  tliat  of  man  and  the  higher  mammals. 
In  fishes  the  cells  are-  small  and  spindle-shaped,  and  possess 
fibril  bundles  only  around  the  periphery.  In  amphibians  and 
reptiles  the  cells  are  still  spindle-shaped  and  sometimes 
branched,  but  the  fibril  bundles  are  more  conspicuous 
(Fig.  49).  In  birds  the  heart  muscle  cell  is  large  and  con- 
tains many  fibril  bundles.  It  is  differentiated  very  much  more 
highly  than  the  heart  cell  of  the  lower  classes  of  vertebrates. 
It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  notice  that  the  heart  muscle  cells  of  cold- 
blooded animals  are  of  much  more  primitive  type  than  those 
of  warm-blooded  animals. 
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Histogenesis  of  Heart  Muscle. 

In  early  erabryoes  (e.  y.,  pigs'  embryos  10-12  mm.  long)  the 
heart  muscle  is  made  up  of  small  spindle-shaped  cells  lying 
close  together.  In  cross-section  they  are  round  and  contain  an 
oval  nucleus.  The  cell  protoplasm  contains  a  more  or  less 
regular  network   (Fig.  56).      No  fibril  bundles  are  present. 


Orow-sectlon  of  heart  njuicle  cells  of  a  pig's  Croffi^ectian  of  htMit  muaclecellBof  a  pig's 

embr;al2mm.IoiiK.  (MacCallum.)  embryo  &-.  mm.  loii);.    (MauOillum.) 

In  somewhat  older  embryos  (25  mm.)  the  cells  are  still  spin- 
dle-shaped. Around  their  periphery  is  seen  a  row  of  dark 
masses,  which  are  the  cross-sections  of  newly  formed  fibril 
bundles  (Fig,  57).  These  are  merely  an  accumulation  of  the 
substance  of  the  primitive  network  to  form  longitudinal  fibril 
bundles.  In  embryos  40  mm.  long  fibril  bundles  are  present 
not  only  around  the  periphery,  but  are  also  scattered  here  and 
there  in  the  more  central  parts  of  the  cell.  In  pigs  70  mm.  in 
length  the  cells  are  no  longer  spindle-shaped,  and  have  all  the 
characteristics  of  adult  cells. 

It  is  apparent,  then,  that  the  continuous  network  spoken  of 
in  the  adult  fibre  made  up  of  the  fibril  bundles  and  the  mem- 
branes bounding  the  disks  of  sarcoplasm,  is  developed  directly 
by  a  process  of  differentiation  from  the  primitive  protoplasmic 
network  of  the  embryonic  cell.  The  gradual  acquirement  of 
special  powers  of  contractility  is  due  to  the  progressive  devel- 
opment of  the  network  of  contractile  substance  present  in  the 
beginning. 
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3.  Voluntary  Striated  Muscle  (Skeletal). 
This  tissue  is  made  up  of  the  most  highly  differentiated  of 
all   muscle  cells.     They  are  long  fibres,  possessing  a  sareo- 
lemma  or  cell  membrane,  many  nuclei,  and  a  protoplasm  con- 
taining fibrils  with  a  double  striation  (Fig.  58).     Each  cell  is 


Part  of  voluntary  muscle  fibre  of  frog. 

what  is  known  as  a  syncytium — i.  e.,  the  nucleus  has  divided 
many  times  without  corresponding  division  of  the  cell.  They 
may  be  as  long  as  10  cm.,  and  in  small  muscles  may  extend 
their  entire  length.  The  diameter  of  the  cells  varies  from  30 
to  60  |U.  In  old  animals  the  fibres  are  larger  than  in  young. 
When  the  ending  of  a  fibre  is  found,  it  is  seen  to  be  conical  or 
round.  Often  the  ends  are  branched  or  forked,  as  in  the 
muscle  fibres  of  the  tongue. 

The  cross-striatiou  is  due  to  strise  which  are  present  in  the 
longitudinally  disposed  fibrils  (Fig.  60).  These  can  be  seen  in 
the  fresh  muscle.  The  fibril  bundles  are  made  up  of  what  are 
called  primiiive  Jibrils.  These  are  differentiated  parts  of  the 
protoplasm,  and  have  to  do  with  the  power  of  contraction  pos- 
sessed by  the  cell,  A  small  part  of  the  protoplasm  remains 
unchanged,  the  so-called  sarcoplasm.  The  arrangement  of  tlie 
fibrils  may  be  variable,  as  seen  in  a  cross-section.  They  may 
form  polygonal  bundles,  which  are  known  in  cross-section 
as  Coknkeini'a  fields  (Fig.  59).  These  correspond  to  what 
V.  Koltiker  has  termed  Muskelsiiulchen  in  heart  muscle.  They 
are  separated  by  more  or  less  sarcoplasm,  which  appears  as  a 
bright  network,  in  whose  meshes  the  fibril  bundles  or  Cohii- 
heim's  fields  are  situated.     The  distinctness  of  the  striations 
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depends  somewhat  od  the  amount  of  sarcoplasm  present.  A 
thin  layer  of  sarcoplasm  is  usually  present  under  the  sarco- 
lemma.  Some  authors  who  regard  this  as  the  inner  sheath  of 
the  sarcolemma  call  it  the  endolemma  and  the  outer  sheath  the 
epilemma.  In  the  sarcoplasm  under  the  sarcolemma  there  lie 
oval  nuclei,  arriinged  with  their  long  axes  parallel  to  the  long 
axis  of  the  cell.  They  are  found  sometimes  in  the  middle  of 
the  fibre,  between  the  primitive  fibrils  (e.  g.,  in  amphibia),  but 
most  often  are  present  under  the  sarcolemma  (Fig.  59).  In 
some  animals  (e.  g.,  the  rabbit)  we  find  muscles  of  two  kinds: 
the  so-called  red  mv«ele  cells,  which  contain  much  sarcoplasm 


(.'romiteutioii  of  vuluntary  ittristed  muscle  flbrea  of  a  rabbit.  In  A  (Iiq  primitive  librils 
'G  equally  distributed  ;  iti  B  they  are  ftruuped  inlfl  CuhiiheiiU's  flolds.  The  fine  duls  are 
ansTerae  eectiona  of  primitive  (ibriU.      <  1000. 


and  possess  nuclei  in  the  interior  of  the  cell ;  and  the  white 
muscle  cells,  which  show  a  more  distinct  striation,  less  sarco- 
plasm, and  nuclei  peripherally  placed.  The  more  sarcoplasm 
a  cell  has,  the  more  slowly  will  it  contract  and  the  longer  it  will 
function  without  tiring.  In  many  vertebrates,  and  in  man 
also,  the  muscles  are  almost  exclusively  of  the  red  muscle  type ; 
some  muscles,  however,  the  so-called  mixed  muscles,  possess  both 
red  and  white  fibres. 

Every  fully  developed  voluntary  muscle  fibre  in  the  higher 
vertebrates  is  surrounded  by  a  sarcolemma.  This  is  a  thin,  ho- 
mogeneous,'structureless  membrane,  which  under  normal  condi- 
tions is  so  closely  approximated  to  the  contents  of  the  cell  that 
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it  cannot  be  made  out.  Od  treatment  of  the  tissue  with  water, 
however,  the  osmosie  lifts  the  sarcolemma  up  so  tliat  it  can  be 
plainly  seen.  Also  in  torn,  twisted,  or  teased  cells,  where  the 
contents  of  the  fibre  have  been  extruded,  it  can  be  seen.  It  is 
absent  in  the  muscle  of  some  lower  animals. 

The  striation  of  the  muscle  fibre  is  due  to  changes  in  the 
physical  properties  of  parts  of  the  fibrils,  in  consequence  of 
which  some  portions  have  a  different  refractive  index  and  stain 
differently  from  others.  The  appearance  changes  also  on  high 
and  low  focussing.     What  appears  light  in  high  focus  becomes 


Piece  of  mu8cle  fibre  of  the  ftvg,  brokeu  up  into  fibrils,    x  650, 

dark  on  focussing  to  a  deeper  level.  The  following  description 
is  made  from  low  focussing :  We  notice  with  high  magnifica- 
tion alternating  light  and  dark  bands  on  the  fibrils.  These  are 
of  about  equal  thickness.  The  dark  bands,  the  so-called 
Brucke's  lines  {Q),  are  doubly  refractive — i.'e.,  they  appear 
light  in  polarized  light  with  crossed  Nicol's  prisms  (aniso- 
tropic). The  bright  bands,  on  the  contrary,  are  singly  refrac- 
tive, are  isotropic,  and  appear  dark  in  polarized  light. 
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It  18  to  be  observed  also  that  there  are  other  Hoes  dividing 
these  bands,  so  that  each  is  bisected.  The  light  baud  (isotropic) 
possesses  in  its  centre  a  thin,  very  dark,  doubly  refractive  line, 
the  so-called  Krause's  membrane  (Z),  wliich  was  described  first 
by  Amici.  In  the  dark  band  we  find  usually  a  light  line — i.  e., 
it  refracts  light  less  strongly  that  the  rest  of  the  anisotropic  sub- 
stance.    This  is  the  so-called  Hejuen's  line  (h). 


Diagrent  of  er(ia»4tmtiaDs  of  ■  beetle's  uuHcle.  (After  Eollet.)  /.  with  higher;  //, 
with  lower  focos^g  of  the  at({ectiTe ;  Q,  Brucke's  Hue ;  h,  Hensea's  line.;  J,  iaatropio  wb- 
ataDco :  !i,  aoceaeory  line  (Nebenscheibe) ;  £,  isotropie  uubslance  (Endacheibe) ;  Z,  Kranee's 
membra  De. 

In  some  arthropods  we  meet  with  a  still  greater  differentia- 
tion. There  is  a  baud  present  dividing  into  two  equal  parts  the 
isotropic  substance  between  Krause's  membrane  and  Bn'icke's 
line — i.  e.,  between  2' and  Q.  This  is  called  the  accessory  Vine 
(Nebenscheibe)  {N).  This  quite  inconstant  line  usually  refracts 
light  more  weakly  than  the  Briicke's  membrane,  but  is  doubly 
refractive  (Fig.  61). 
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Id  a  close  examination  of  very  thiu  sections  of  voluutarv 
muscle,  especially  of  the  red  variety,  the  Krause's  nierabranes 
can  often  be  seen  passing  from  one  fibril  to  another  across  the 
earcoplasm.  Although  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  make  out 
than  in  heart  muscle,  on  account  of  the  small  amount  of  sarco- 
plasm,  it  is  probable  that  the  same  relation  exists  between  fibril 
bundles  and  sarcoplasm  in  the  two  kinds  of  muscle.  If  such  is 
the  case,  the  explanation  of  the  nature  of  Krause's  membrane 
is  possible  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  contractile  parts  of  the 
cell  form  a  continuous  network.  Concerning  the  nature  of  the 
other  striatioDS  nothing  definite  is  known. 

During  a  contraction  of  the  cell  these  various  striations 
undergo  certain  changes.  They  all  become  shorter  and  broader. 
The  isotropic  substance  becomes  very  thin,  and  the  Neben- 
scheiben  approach  Krause's  membranes  so  closely  that  new 
striations  are  formed,  which  are  known  as  \.\ie  contraction  bands. 
These  bands  usually  become  isotropic,  while  the  Briicke's  line:* 
{Q)  acquire  a  doubly  refractive  index.  In  Briicke's  lines  the 
distinction  between  the  Hensen's  line  and  the  rest  disappears. 
These  changes  can  be  observed  best  in  cells  in  which  parts  of 
the  fibre  only  are  in  contraction  (soKmlled  contraction  waves). 
In  such  a  fibre  all  the  transitions  from  one  state  to  the  other  are 
to  be  seen.  Still  plainer  pictures  can  be  obtained  in  fibres 
which  show  the  so-called  lateral  waves  (Fig.  62).  This  is  seen 
in  the  neighborhood  of  a  motor  end  plate. 

It  appears  that  the  Briicke's  lines  are  active  during  contrac- 
tion, and  that  the  isotropic  substance  has  only  elastic  prop- 
erties and  acts  passively.  It  is  certain  that  the  striations  are 
not  an  essential  thing  for  the  cell  contraction.  Smootli  muscle 
contracts  with  no  striated  fibrils,  but  this  contraction  is  mneh 
slower  than  it  is  in  striated  muscle.  Supposing  that  the  fibrils 
are  merely  a  differentiated  part  of  the  primitive  protoplasmic 
framework,  the  contraction  may  be  considered  as  a  contraction 
of  this  framework.  The  further  differentiation  of  the  fibrils 
by  the  appearance  of  striations  puts  them  into  a  physical  con- 
dition for  quicker  and  more  perfect  contractions.  In  the 
primitive  amoeboid  ceils,  where  the  network  in  the  protoplasm 
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id  simple  and  uuiform,  the  contraction  takes  place  slowly  and 
in  no  definite  direction.  When  a  similar  network,  however, 
has  been  diflfereutiated  into  longitudinal  thickenings  (fibrils) 
and  these  fibrils  further  change<i  physically,  the  contraction  is 
quick,  and  takes  place  in  the  direction  of  the  stronger  strands 
of  protoplasm — i,  e.,  the  fibrils. 

By  the  action  of  weak  acids,  Briieke's  lines  swell  up  and 
Krause's  membranes  are  unchanged,  so  that  the  fibrils  have  the 
Fio.  ea. 


form  of  a  row  of  beads.  Witli  stronger  acids,  Brueke's  lines 
split,  and  disks  are  formed  which  contain  Krause's  membrane 
in  their  centre.  The  so-called  Bowman's  disks  are  formed  by  the 
action  of  93  per  cent,  alcohol.  Here  the  splitting  is  at  Krause's 
membrane  and  Briieke's  lines  are  left  intact.  The  Krause's 
membranes  are  the  most  resistant  of  all  the  lines,  and  seem  to 
l>e  closely  related  both  to  the  sarcoplasm  and  the  sarcolemma. 
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The  function  of  these  different  parts  of  the  cell  is  not  quite 
clear.  The  sarcoplasm  dissolves  iu  water,  dilute  acids,  and 
alkalies,  and  allows  the  primitive  fibrils  to  be  separated.  Sar- 
coplasm plays  some  role  in  the  nourishment,  increase,  and 
growth  of  the  muscle  fibres.  It  is  present  in  large  quantities 
around  the  motor  nerve-endings,  and  serves  probably  to  trans- 
mit the  nervous  impulse  equally  through  the  cell. 

Cross-striated  muscle  fibres  are  found  in  all  the  skeletal 
muscles,  the  outer  muscles  of  the  eye,  muscles  of  the  ear, 
pharynx,  larynx,  tongue,  resophagus,  and  those  around  the 
anus  and  sexual  organs.  Alt  the  striated  muscles  in  vertebrates 
(except  heart  muscle)  are  voluntary.  There  are  some  excep- 
tions, however,  such  as  the  muscles  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
oesophagus,  and  the  cremaster  externus,  which  are  not  under 
the  control  of  the  will. 

Histogenesis  of  Voluntary  Striated  Muicle. 

The  voluntary  muscle  of  the  adult  body  is  derived  from  the 

myotomes  of  the  embryo.     In  pigs'  embryos  8  mm.  long  the 

myotomes   are   flattened   bodies   composed   of   a    dorsolateral 

epithelium-like  layer  of  cells,  and  a  median  mass  of  spindle- 

Fi«.  63. 


TninBverge  eecUon  througb  tbe  epithelial  lamolla  of  a,  myotome  in  tlie  leg  region  of 

■n  embryo  pig  B  rom.  long.  IBardeeii.)  a.  dividiDf;  ce"B;  b,  limiting  iBpanle  orontemai 
layer;  c.  inner  layer;  d,  middle  spindle-cell  layer  ;  (.ectoderm. 

shaped  and  round  cells.  These  have  been  described  in  detail 
by  Bardeen.  The  epithelial  lamella  (cutis  plate)  is  composed 
of  three  layers  of  columnar  cells  with  fine  fibres  proceeding 
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from  the  external  cells.  These  fibres  join  to  form  a  limiting 
capsule.  The  middle  layer  is  composed  of  spindle-shaped 
cells ;  the  maiu  layer,  of  columnar  cells  (Fig.  63).  The  round 
cells  of  the  median  muscle  lamella  are  known  as  myoblasts. 
From  these  the  spindle-shaped  cells  are  derived  by  an  elonga- 
tion of  the  bofly  of  the  cell  (Fig.  64).     Karyokinetic  figures 


are  found  abundantly  among  these  cells.  In  the  protoplasm 
there  is  to  be  seen  only  an  irregular  network.  No  fibril  bun- 
dles are  present.  The  cells  of  the  epithelial  lamella  become 
converted  constantly  into  myoblasts.  For  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  development  of  the  myotome  and  its  various  cell 


Crom-sectioD  of  voluntary  muscle  from 
the  tbigh  of  sn  embryo  pi);  3.5  mm.  long. 
A,  cell  showing  the  nucleus  ;  B.  cell  ahow- 
tDgaaTcopUBmicdUlu.    (MacCsllum.) 


CroAa  sectioD  of  voluntaiy  muscle  l^ni 
the  thigh  of  an  embryo  pig  45  mm.  long, 
sboniog  flbril  bundles  at  the  peri|iher}'  uf 
the  cells.     {MacCallum.) 


layers,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Bardeen's  original  article. 
The  later  stages  in  the  development  of  the  muscle  cell  are 
as  follows  fj.  B.  MacCallum):  In  Fig.  65  is  represented  a 
cross-section  of  the  muscle  fibres  of  a  pig's  embryo  25  mm. 
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long.  Thia  shows  the  cells  of  the  muscle  mass  which  has 
developed  in  the  leg  from  the  myotomes  for  that  regiou.  In 
the  cells  there  is  a  protoplasmic  network  and  no  iibril  bundles. 
The  nucleus  is  large  and  vesicular.  At  about  this  stage  the 
fibril  bundles  begin  to  be  formed.  Bardeen  has  pictured  muscle 
cells  from  embryos  of  this  age  with  distinct  fibril  bundles  scat- 
tered irregularly  around  the  periphery.  In  a  pig's  embryo  35 
mm.  long  the  fibril  bundles  are  found  in  nearly  all  the  cells. 
They  are  small  and  not  regularly  placed.  In  embryos  45  mm. 
in  length  there  is  a  regular  row  around  the  periphery  of  the 
cell.  The  nucleus  is  placed  centrally,  and  the  central  proto- 
plasm contains  a  more  or  less  regular  network  (Fig.  66). 
From  this  on,  the  fibril  bundles  increase  in  number  and  gradu- 
ally fill  up  the  entire  cell.  In  embryos  about  75  mm.  long 
there  are,  in  addition  to  the  central  nucleus,  several  peripheral 
nuclei.  The  latter  are  not  vesicular,  like  the  former,  but  stain 
deeply  and  uniformly,  like  adult  muscle  nuclei  (Fig.  67).    The 


central  nucleus  subsequently  disappears.  The  sarcoplasm  is 
more  and  more  encroached  upon  by  the  growth  of  the  fibril 
bundles,  and  in  adult  muscle  it  occupies  a  very  small  space, 
Striations  are  noticed  in  the  fibril  bundles  at  their  first  appear- 
ance, and   frequently  the  ultimate  relation  between    Krause's 
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meiiibraiie   and    the   sarcoplasm,   wLich  has   been  spokeu  of 
above,  can  be  observed. 

It  seems  that  the  same  hypothesis  (MacCallum)  k  appUca- 
ble  here  as  was  suggested  for  the  development  of  heart  muscle. 
It  simplifies  the  conception  of  striated  muscle  very  greatly  to 
consider  the  fibril  bundles  and  the  membranes  bounding  the 
compartments  of  sarcoplasm  as  derived  from  the  primitive  net- 
work found  in  the  muscle  cells  of  young  embryos.  The  later 
stages  in  this  development  of  heart  muscle  and  voluntary 
muscle  differ  somewhat  on  account  of  the  differences  in  the 
adult  tissues.  But  since  the  beginning  of  the  differentiation  is 
the  same,  the  development  of  the  power  of  contraction  must 
run  a  somewhat  similar  course.  If  this  be  so,  it  is  conceivable 
that  the  contractions  in  definite  directions  begin  when  the 
irregular  network  of  the  primitive  cell  becomes  strengthened 
in  these  directions  by  an  accumulation  of  the  substance  of  the 
network  to  form  fibril  bundles.  Why  this  should  take  place 
first  around  the  periphery  of  the  cell  is  not  clear.  It  is  true, 
however,  not  only  in  the  development  of  heart  muscle  and 
voluntary  muscle  cells,  but  also  in  the  evolution  of  the  heart 
muscle  cell  in  lower  animals. 


rv.    NERVOUS  TISSUE. 

The  essential  constituents  of  the  nervous  system  are  nerve 
cells  and  nerve  fibres.  Formerly  the  latter  were  considered  as 
separate  elements,  but  now  are  recognized  generally  as  processes 
of  the  nerve  cells.  It  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  nerve  cells 
that  at  least  one  process  proceeds  from  each.  Usually  there  are 
many  of  such  processes,  one  of  which  always  becomes  a  nerve 
fibre,  the  so-called  axis-cylinder  process,  Deifer's  process,  or 
axmie.  Tlie  rest  are  known  as  protoplasmic  processes  or  den- 
drites. Independent  nerve  fibres  do  not  exist  in  the  animal 
organism.  They  are  in  every  case  in  connection  with  cells. 
Thus  the  nerve  cell,  axone,  and  dendrites  together  form  a  nerve 
unit  which  is  known  as  the  neurone  (Waldeyer).  The  nervous 
system  is  made  up  nf  such  units. 
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A.    Nerve  Cells. 

The  nerve  cells  (also  called  ganglion  cells)  vary  in  size  from 
4  to  135  ft  in  diameter  in  mammals,  and  are  as  large  as  200  [i 
in  fishes.  Their  form  is  variable — round,  spindle-shaped, 
polygonal,  or  irregularly  stellate.  The  processes  of  the  cells 
may  be  divided  into  two  main  groups : 

(a)  The  axis-cylinder  process  (axone,  neuraxone,  Deiter's 
process)  develops  more  quickly  than  the  other  processes,  and 


'e  cell  from  the  medulla  of  &  mbbit    The 


has  always  a  smooth,  even  margin.  It  leaves  the  cell  at  an  ele- 
vation known  as  the  axone  hillock,  and  may  proceed  out  of  the 
central  nervous  system  to  form  an  axis  cylinder  of  one  of  the 
fibres  of  a  peripheral  nerve.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  end 
in  the  central  nervous  system  by  branching.  It  almost  always 
sends  off  lateral  branches,  the  so-called  collaterals,  which  cause 
a  communication  to  be  established  between  the  cells  to  which 
the  axone  belongs  and  other  cells. 
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(b)  Dendrites  (protoplasmic  processes)  develop  later  than 
the  axones.  In  Golgi  preparations  they  appear  much  branched 
and  with  irregular  outlines.  Their  margins  are  not  smooth 
like  those  of  the  axones,  but  are  covered  with  small  elevations 
(Fig.  70).  The  terminal  branches  of  the  dendrites  are  called 
telodendria  (Fig.  69). 


Pymmidsl  cell  ftom  the  cerebral  cortex  of  the  humiiD  adult.    (After  a  prepamtion  bf 
A.  Bocbenek.)    x  l.'M). 

One  may  divide  nerve  cells  according  to  their  processes  into 
uni,  bi-,  and  multipolar  cells.  There  is  always  an  asone,  but 
the  number  of  dendrites  varies. 

Unipolar  cells  are  relatively  rare.  They  are  found  in  the 
nervous  system  of  invertebrates,  in  the  sympathetic  ganglia  of 
amphibians,  in  the  olfactory  sense  cells,  and  in  the  spinal  gan- 
glia of  mammals.     In  these  the  axis-cylinder  process  divides 
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dichotomously  at  a  little  distance  trom  the  cell,  and  gives  rise 
to  two  nerve  fibres,  one  running  peripherally  and  one  toward 
the  ceotral  nervous  system.  The  two  fibres  formed  by  this 
division  separate  at  an  angle  like  that  of  the  arms  of  the  letter 
y  or  T  (Fig.  71,  d). 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  spinal  ganglion  cells  are  uni- 
polar in  adults,  but  bipolar  in  embryos,  the  two  embryonic 
processes  fusing  to  form  one  in  the  adult  (Fig.  71). 


Purkiitje  veil  from  tbe  human  cerebellum.     ■:  22S. 

Bipolar  cells  (Fig.  71,  a,  b)  are  found  in  the  spinal  ganglia 
of  fishes  and  in  the  ganglion  spirale.  In  such  cells  there  are 
two  processes,  one  of  which  becomes  the  axone  and  the  other  a 
dendrite. 

Multipolar  eelh  (Fig.  68)  possess  one  axone  and  many  den-  - 
drites.  If  one  process  runs  a  long  distance  and  passes  over 
into  a  nerve  fibre,  we  have  to  do  with  a  cell  of  the  so-called 
Deiier's  h/pe  ;  while  if  the  process  runs  only  a  short  course  and 
ends  in  the  gray  matter  of  the  nervous  system  we  have  a  cell 
of  the  Oolffi  type. 

According  to  Golgi,  Nansen,  and  others,  the  axone  ia  tlie 
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only  conducting  portion  of  the  neurone,  while  the  dendrites  &re 
nourishing  organs.  Most  authors,  however  (Ramon  y  Cajal, 
van  Gehuchten,  Retzius,  etc.),  are  of  the  opinion  that  both 
dendrites  and  axones  have  the  power  of  conducting  impulses. 
According  to  Ramon  y  Cajal,  the  dendrites  can  conduct 
impulses  only  toward  the  cell  (cellulipetal),  while  the  axooe 
conducts  them  only  away  from  the  cell 
(cellulifugal).  In  this  way  impulses  pass 
from  one  neurone  to  another. 

It  is  therefore  to  be  observed  that  all 
peripheral  fibres  of  the  sensory  nerves 
bringing  impulses  from  the  outer  world  to 
the  ganglion  cells  are  dendrites,  and  such 
fibres  as  those  of  the  motor  nerves  carry- 
ing impulses  out  to  the  muscles  are  axones. 

On  the  basis  of  investigations  by 
newer  methods  (especially  Grolgi's)  the 
idea  has  gained  ground  that  neurones 
are  connected  with  one  another  only  by 
contact.  But  concerning  this  point  there 
has  been  much  discussion. 

For  the  last  few  years  the  neurone       ^^m^^mwi^xic  ™pre- 

•'  BCDtation   of    the    tnnHltloD 

doctrine  has  been  generally  accepted —  from  bipolar  to  nDipoUr 
i.  e.,  that  the  nervous  system  is  made  up  """^  '^"*" 
of  cells  and  cell  processes  forming  together  units  or  neurones 
which  combine  into  systems  of  fibres  and  groups  of  cells.  The 
late  work  of  Apdthy,  however,  throws  doubt  on  the  theory  in 
the  eyes  of  many  investigators.  Apathy  finds  that  direct  con- 
nections exist  between  ganglion  cells,  and  claims  that  the 
nervous  system  cannot  therefore  be  divided  into  morphological 
units  (neurones).  He  makes  the  last  elements  of  the  nervous 
system  not  cells,  but  the  so-called  neurofibrils,  which  pass, 
according  to  him,  without  interruption  from  one  cell  to  another. 
Even  though  it  is  possible  to  find  certain  cells  joined  to  others, 
and  fibrils  continuous  from  one  to  the  other,  there  is  still 
nothing  in  this  to  disprove  the  neurone  theory.  The  neurone 
doctrine  states  that  the  cells  and  fibres  of  the  nervous  system 
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ure  not  separate,  but  go  to  make  up  morphological  unite,  each 
fibre  being  connected  with  a  cell.  What  Apdthy  has  shown 
is,  that  these  morphological  units  are  sometimes  connected, 
and  that  neuro6hrils  pass  in  the  protoplasm  from  one  to  the 
other. 

The  body  of  the  nerve  cell  shows  certain  finer  structures 
which  have  been  the  subject  of  much  investigation  in  the  last 
few  years.  All  nerve  cells  possess  a  fibrillar  structure,  in  the 
cell  body  as  well  as  in  the  processes.  The  fibrils  of  the  axone 
are  more  or  less  a  continuation  of  those  of  the  cell  body.  Here 
they  run  in  all  directions,  often  concentrically,  and  form  a  sort 


End  sppsntni  of  fti 

of  uetwork,  especially  in  the  middle  of  the  cell.  The  proto- 
plasm of  the  cells  contains  numerous  very  fine,  deeply  staining 
granules  (chromatophile).  These  granules  are  usually  spindle- 
shaped,  and  are  called  Nml  bodies  or  tigroid  bodies  (Lenhos- 
s^k).  They  are  found  also  in  the  dendrites,  but  not  in  the 
axone  hillock  {Fig.  73).  Their  relation  to  the  fibrils  of  the 
cell  body  is  not  yet  explained.  Some  authors  claim  that  they 
are  connected  closely  with  the  fibrils,  others  that  they  are  inde- 
pendent and  lie  in  the  spaces  between  the  fibrils.  A  few 
authors  regard  them  as  artifacts  produced  on  the  death  of  the 
cell  (Held).    Some  believe  that  they  have  an  important  trophic 
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and  regulatory  influence  on  the  life  und  function  of  the  nerve 
cell  (Marinesco).  It  is  possible  that  they  are  products  of 
metabolism.  In  favor  of  this  idea  is  the  work  of  Lugaro,  who 
found  that  in  chronic  arsenic  poisoning  there  are  definite 
changes  in  these  tigroid  bodies.  Changes  in  these  occur  also 
in  various  diseases. 

Around  the  nucleus  a  network  of  fibrils  has  been  recog- 
nized by  Apathy,  Bethe,  and  others,  which  are,  according  to 
them,  continuous  with  the  fibrils  of  the  axone. 


D  methyl  I 


A  centrosome  is  found  in  spinal  and  sympathetic  ganglion 
cells,  hut  is  usually  not  to  be  made  out  in  other  nerve  cells. 
Yellow-brown  pigment  is  found  often  in  the  protoplasm. 

The  nucleus  of  the  nerve  cells  is  characteristic.  As  a  rule, 
it  is  single,  large,  and  vesicular.  It  possesses  a  distinct  cell 
membrane,  usually  a  large  nucleolus,  and  only  a  small  quantity 
of  chromatin. 

A  true  cell  membrane  is  not  present.  Cells  which  are 
situated  peripherally,  however,  usually  possess  a  secondary 
capsule  of  connective-tissue  origin. 
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B.    Nerve  Fibres. 

The  continuation  of  tlie  axone  of  a  nerve  cell  forms  tlie 
axis  cylinder  of  a  nerve  fibre.  This  is  the  only  essential  part 
of  the  nerve  fibre.     All  the  other  parts  may  be  wanting. 

In  a  cross-section  of  a  nerve  fibre  possessing  all  the  accessory 
coverings  we  see  in  the  centre  the  axis  cylinder.  Around  this 
in  concentric  arrangement  we  have,  from  within  outward,  the 
medullary  sheath,  Schwann's  sheath,  and  Henle's  sJieath  (Figs. 
74-79). 

The  axis  cylinder  runs  uninterruptedly  from  the  nerve  cell 
to  the  nerve-ending.  It  is  characterized  by  being  highly 
refractive,  and  i)0S8e8se8  a  fibrillar  structure  similar  to  that  of 
the  cell  of  which  it  is  a  process,  but  contains  no  tigroid  bodies. 


Fram  a  crues^ectjon  througb  a  uerw  trented  vrith  omnic  acid.     X  350. 

Some  authors  regard  it  as  quite  structureless.  By  special 
methods  it  is  seen  to  be  made  up  of  a  large  number  oi primi- 
tive fibrils  (neurofibrils),  between  which  there  is  a  small  amount 
of  soft  neur'oplami  {Fig.  80).  It  is  almost  generally  acknowl- 
edged that  these  neurofibrils  are  capable  of  carrying  nerve 
impulses,  and  that  each  one  is  a  separate  conduction  path 
(ApSthy). 

The  medullary  sheath  (Fig.  74)  which  surrounds  the  axis 
cylinder  consists  of  myelin,  a  fatty,  semifluid,  homogeneous, 
highly  refractive  substance.  MeduUated  fibres  have  a  double 
contour,  formed  by  the  inner  and  outer  margins  of  the  medul- 
lary sheath  seen  in  optical  section. 

Soon  after  death  the  so-called  coagulation  phenomena  begin. 
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The  contour  of  the  fibre  becomes  irregular  and  the  myelin 
sheath  shows  interruptions  in  its  course.  With  peroemic  acid 
a  characteristic  picture  is  produced.  This  acid  colors  only  the 
fat-containing  medullary  sheath.  The  interruptions  are  thus 
left  unstained.  Tliese  are  called  Schmidt-Lantermann  lines  or 
funnels,  and  Ranvier's  nodes  {Fig.  75). 


The  formei"  appear  on  optical  section  as  oblique  lines  run- 
ning down  to  the  axis  cylinder,  and  are  therefore  funnel- 
shaped.  They  thus  divide  the  myelin  sheath  into  cylindro- 
eonical  segments.  The  apices  of  these  segments  may  be 
directed  either  toward  the  cell  or  away  from  it.  Some  authors 
regard  these  lines  as  artifacts  produced  by  fixing  reagents. 
Others  are  of  the  opinion  that  they  occur 
normally,  and  that  they  are  composed  of 
a  different  substance  from  the  myelin. 

The  Ranvier's  nodes  (Fig.  75)  are 
large  annular  interruptions  which  divide 
the  fibres  into  what  are  known  as  inter- 
annular  or  Ea?tvier'8  segments.  The  ab- 
sence of  the  myelin  at  these  nodes  is  so 
distinct  that  the  axis  cylinder  becomes 
joined  with  the  neurilemma  by  a  cement 
substance.  These  nodes  are  probably  of 
use  in  the  nourishment  of  the  axis  cylin- 
der,  for  at  these  places  nutritive  nuids  ^  „bbit.  ireated  with  silver 
could  pass  more  easily  into  the  centre  of  nit™t«.  Thecr-wws  «f  r&u- 
the  fibre.     By  treating  the  nerve  with 

silver  nitrate  and  reducing  this  in  the  sunlight,  we  often  obtain 
a  brown  striation  on  the  axis  cylinder  [Frominan's  nlver  line), 
which  is  usually  considered  as  an  artifact.  This  striation  is 
especially  marked  at  the  nodes  of  Ranvier,  and  becomes  less 
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distinct  as  we  proceed  from  these  on  either  side.  In  the  node 
itself  there  is  a  characteristic  dark-brown  coloration,  which  is 
due  to  the  staining  of  the  cement  substance,  which  is  present 
in  the  form  of  a  ring-like  sheath  between  the  axis  cylinder  and 
Schwann's  sheath.  There  is  thus  formed  with  the  axis  cylin- 
der a  brown  cross,  as  shown  in  Fig.  76.  This  is  known  as 
the  cross  of  Ranvier. 

If  we  boil  meduUated  nerve  fibres  in  ether  or  alcohol,  the 
myelin  dissolves,  and  there  remains  a  fine  network  surrounding 


Mece  of  a  inedallkt«d  nerve  fibre  fhnii  a  f>ug,  boiled  id  abHolale  alcohol.    Id  the  centre 
ia  the  axis  cyliudor,  and  around  it  the  neurukeratiD  network,    v  050. 

the  axis  cylinder.  Tfie  substance  of  this  network  has  proper- 
ties similar  to  those  of  keratin,  not  being  affected  by  trypsin 
digestion.  It  is  for  this  reason  known  as  the  neurokeratin  net- 
work (Ewald  and  Kuhne)  (Fig.  77).  It  is  regarded  by  some  as 
an  artifact  (v.  KClHker,  Eamon  y  C'ajal). 


MtdidlaTy  the 

Plwe  of  a  medullated 


treated  with  osmlc  acid. 


The  Schwann's  sheath  or  neurilemma  is  situated  outside  the 
medullary  sheath,  and  is  joined  with  the  axis  cylinder  at  the 
nodes  of  Ranvier  by  a  cement  substance.  It  is  a  very  fine 
homogeneous  membrane  which  shows  at  various  places  in  its 
course  nuclei  surrounded  by  a  smidl  quantity  of  granular  pro- 
toplasm (Fig.  78).  These  nuclei,  together  with  the  collections 
of  protoplasm,  may  be  termed  Schwann's  corpuscles.    These  are 
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seen  in  cross-section  in  Fig.  79,  where  they  have  a  semilunar 
form ;  while  the  Schwann's  sheath  is  continuous  around  the 
whole  fibre.  In  higher  animals  only  one  nucleus  is  found  in 
each  segment  of  Ranvier. 

Many  authors  believe  that  the  Schwann's  sheath  is  inter- 
rupted at  each  node  of  Ranvier,  and  joins  on  each  side  of  the 
node  with  the  axis  cylinder,  instead  of  being  so  connected  by 
cement  substance.  Others  go  still  farther,  and  claim  that  the 
sheath  of  Schwann  is  continuous  at  the  nodes  of  Ranvier  with 


Fiom  a  cnaB-seetlon  throug 

the  so-called  Mauthner's  membrane  or  inner  neurilemma,  which 
is  inside  the  medullary  sheath  and  next  to  the  axis  cylinder 
(Fig.  80). 

The  significance  of  the  various  coats  of  the  nerve  fibre  is 
not  clear.  It  is  generally  recognized  from  embryological 
studies  that  the  axis  cylinder  \h  a  process  from  a  ganglion  cell 
which  has  grown  very  much  in  length  and  possesses  at  its  free 
end  a  globular  thickening— i.  e.,  the  growing  point.  The  sur- 
rounding coats  are  of  entirely  different  origin,  and  arise  from 
the  connective  tissue  . 

Concerning  the  nature  of  the  medullary  sheath  there  are 
many  views.  According  to  some,  each  segment  of  Ranvier  has 
the  value  of  a  cell,  the  sheaths  of  Schwann  and  Mauthner 
being  regarded  as  parts  of  the  cell  membrane.  The  whole  is 
considered  as  a  connective-tissue  cell,  annular  in  shape,  a  part 
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of  which  has  been  modified  to  form  the  medullary  sheath,  and 
the  rest  left  unchanged  as  Schwann's  corpuscles.  Others 
regard  the  medullary  sheath  as  a  product  of  the  axis  cylinder. 
The  function  of  the  medullary  sheath  is  mainly  that  of  an 
insulator.  The  irritability  of  the  nerve  increases  during  devel- 
opment with  the  growth  of  the  medullary  sheath. 


Diagram  of  the 
concemiDs  Uie  rebtti 
HDd  left  HideB. 


Medullated  nerves  usually  have  a  layer  outside  Schwann's 
sheath.  This  is  of  connective-tissue  origin,  and  often  shows  a 
fibrillary  structure,  but  is  in  many  cases  homogeneous.  It  pos- 
sesses always  on  its  inner  surface  a  number  of  flat  epithehal 
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cells,  wboee  outlines  can  be  made  out  by  treatment  with  silver 
nitrate.  This  layer  is  known  as  .Henle'a  sheath  or  the  endo- 
neural sheath  (Retzius). 

Nerve  fibres  of  such  complicated  structure  as  that  described 
are  found  in  the  cerebrospinal  nerves.     They  are  of  variable 
thickness  {1-20  fi  in  diameter).     Usually  the  longest  fibres  are 
also  tlie    thickest.    The  division   of   a 
medullated  fibre  into  two,  often  three  or  ^^-  ^^■ 

four,  branches  takes  place  always  at  the 
nodes  of  Ranvier.  As  it  approaches  the 
nerve-ending  it  loses  its  sheaths. 

The  medullated  nerve  fibre  may  lack 
the  sheaths  of  Schwann  and  Henle,  as  is 
the  case  in  the  central  nervous  system,  itm 

where  the  fibre  consists  of  only  the 
medullary  sheath  and  axis  cylinder. 

Non-medullated  or  sympathetic  nerve 
Jtbres  (Reniak's  fibres)  are  characterized 
by  the  absence  of  the  medullary  sheath 
(Fig.  81).  In  adult  vertebrates  such 
fibres  are  found  only  in  the  sympathetic 
nervous  system.  They  are  only  1  to  2  ^ 
in  thickness,  and  are  direct  continuations 
oi  axones  of  sympathetic  ganglion  cells. 
Each  fibre  is  surrounded  by  a  covering 
resembling  Schwann's  sheath.  It  pos- 
sesses at  various  places  nuclei  surroundeil 
by  granular  protoplasm.  This  sheath 
seems  to  he  a  continuation  of  the  thio        Non-mtduiuwd  (Kansk's) 

1.1.  J      ,.L  ,1.    1-        fibre  from  the  cerrical  ayiDt»- 

capsule  that  surrounds  the  sympathetic    thetkoftherabbu.  xwo. 
cells,  and  is  of  connective-tissue  origin. 

The  olfactory  nerve  jU>res  are  of  a  still  simpler  type.  They 
are  very  fine  (less  than  0.5  fi  in  diameter)  fibres  which  consist 
of  a  naked  axis  cylinder.  More  often  than  other  fibres,  they 
are  varicose  and  thickened  in  places.  The  bundles  of  these 
fibres  are  surrounded  by  a  homogeneous  slieath  containing 
nuclei.      This   does  not  resemble  Schwann's   sheath,  because 
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tlie    latter    surrounds    only    single    axis    cylinders,   and    not 
bundles. 

Histogenesis  of  the  Neurone. 
The  following  description  is  based  on  the  account  of  the 
development  of  the  neurone  given  by  Barker,  who,  in  turn,  has 
used  as  a  foundation  the  writings  of  His.  As  is  well  known, 
the  medullary  plate  of  the  nervous  system  is  derived  from  the 
ectoblast,  by  the  turning  in  of  a  single  layer  of  epithelium 
(Fig.  82).     The  neural  tube  is  formed  from  this,  its  inner  sur- 


face con-esponding  with  the  outer  surface  of  the  ectoblast.  The 
cells  increase  in  length  and  the  nuclei  come  to  lie  at  different 
levels  (Fig.  83).     There  are  formed  three  zones,  however,  the 


The  Dumber  of 


inner  and  outer  of  which  are  made  up  of  the  protoplasmic  ends 
of  the  cells,  while  the  middle  zone  contains  the  nuclei.  The 
distal  ends  of  the  cells — i.  e.,  the  ends  toward  the  lumen  of  the 
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medullary  tube — shrink,  so  that  epacea  are  present  between 
them ;  the  proximal  ends  break  up  into  irregular  branches, 
which  anastomose  to  form  a  spongy  network,  the  neuro- 
gptmffium  of  His  {Fig.  84).  At  the  outside  of  the  medullary 
tube  this  network  forms  a  dense 
spongy     structure     known     as    the  ^°-  **■ 

peripheral  or  marginal  veil. 

Soon  after  the  formation  of  the 
medullary  plate  large  spherical  cells 
appear  between  the  distal  ends  of  the 
epithelial  cells  (Figs.  82  aud  83). 
These  are  the  germinal  cells  {Keim- 
zellen  of  His).  The  nature  of  these 
cells  is  a  matter  of  dispute.  From 
the  proximal  end  of  each  of  the 
germinal  cells  there  grows  out  a 
process,  which,  together  with  the  cell, 
forms  a  pear-shaped  structure  known 
as  the  neuroblast.  This  becomes  con- 
verted afterward  into  a  nerve  cell, 
and  the  process  becomes  its  axone. 
The  dendrites  develop  later  on.  The 
neuroblasts  show  a  tendency  to  move 
outward  to  the  marginal  veil,  where   'ha' in  Fig- 83.   nifferentiation  of 

,  I       T        I  ■       1  I     tbe  tffo  Odds  of  tbe  epithelial  celli. 

they  are  stopped.    In  the  spipaJ  cord    (Barker,  after  Hia.) 

these  arrange  themselves  parallel  to 

the  surface  of  the  marginal  veil,  and  on  the  ventral  part  of 

the  cord  send  out  processes  through  tlie  marginal  veil  to  form 

the  ventral  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.     The  cell  bodies  become 

the  ventral  horn  cells.     The  other  neuroblasts  do  not  send 

processes  out  of  the  cord. 

The  marginal  veil  itself  later  becomes  a  part  of  the  epen- 
dyma  which  is  present  in  the  white  matter  of  the  whole 
central  nervous  system. 

The  origin  of  the  peripheral  sensory  neurones  is  still  a  sub- 
ject of  much  dispute.  It  is  agreed  generally  that  these  neu- 
rones are  derived    from    the  ectoblast  at  the  edge   of   the 
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medullary  plate.  From  here  the  nenroblaste  wander  out  and 
collect  to  form  cell  gi'oups.  The  later  development  has  been 
worked  out  by  His.  A  process  grows  from  each 'pole,  one  cor- 
responding with  the  axone  and  the  other  with  the  dendrites. 
The  axone  grows  centralward  aud  penetrates  the  wall  of  the 
medullary  tube.  Here  it  develops  subsequently  into  a  fibre 
which  enters  into  the  formation  of  the  dorsal  columns.  The 
dendritic  process  proceeds  in  the  opposite  direction.  By  a  sub- 
sequent change  in  the  shape  of  this  bipolar  cell  the  axone  and 
dendrites  both  come  to  be  processes  from  one  outgrowth  of  the 
cell.     In  other  words,  the  cell  bewmes  unipolar  (Fig.  71). 

T.  BLOOD  AND  LTMPH. 

Blood  and  lymph  are  properly  to  be  considered  as  tissues 
consisting  of  formed  elements  in  a  fluid  intercellular  substance. 

1.  Blood. 

The  blood  of  the  higher  animals  is  a  red  fluid,  which  is 
made  up  of  blood  plasma  (intercellular  substance)  and  formed 
elements  (blood  corpuscles,  blood  platelets,  and  various  gran- 
ular elements).  We  distinguish  two  kinds  of  blood-corpuscles : 
red  (colored)  and  white  (colorless). 

Bed  blood-corpuscles  (also  known  as  erythrocytes)  contain 
the  red  coloring  material,  kcetnoglobin,  which  gives  to  them 
and  to  thin  layers  of  blood  a  straw-yellow  tint.  They  are  in 
mammals  almost  without  exception  flat,  round  structures  with- 
out a  nucleus.  The  flat  surfaces  are  depressed  in  the  centre, 
giving  to  the  cell  the  general  form  of  a  bJeoueave  lens.  The 
borders  are  rounded  and  much  thicker  than  the  centre.  In 
optical  cross-section  the  corpuscle  is  biscuit-shaped. 

Tlie  red  corpuscles  vary  in  size  in  different  animals,  from 
2.5|U  (in  Mosckus  javanicus)  to  9.4|U  {EUphas  indicus)  in  diam- 
eter. In  man  they  are  from  7.2  to  7.8/«  in  diameter,  and  1.9(a 
thick  at  the  thin  middle  point.  Oval  red  corpuscles  are  found 
among  mammals  only  in  the  llama  and  the  camel.  They  are, 
however,  common  in  lower  animals.  The  red  blood-cells  of 
fishes,  amphibians,  reptiles,  and  birds,  are  oval  in  form  and 
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biconvex.  Each  cell  possesses  an  oval  nucleus,  which  causes  a 
thickening  in  the  centre.  They  are  much  larger  than  in  mam- 
mals. In  Rana  temporaria  they  are  22[i  long,  15^  broad ;  in 
Salamandra  maculosa,  37 fi  long,  23ju  broad;  in  Proteus  san- 
guineus, 58fi  long  and  34^  broad. 

The  red  blood-cell  in  man  consists  of  .two  constituents,  a 
protoplasmic  part  [stroma)  and  the  coloring  matter  distributed 
on  this — *.  e.,  the  heemoglobin.  A  nil  in -stains,  such  as  eosin, 
orange  G,  etc.,  are  taken  up  readily  by  lisemoglobin-cootainiDg 
cells. 

Under  the  in&ueuce  of  reagents,  red  blood-corpuscles  change 
their  form  very  quickly.  In  water  or  dilute  acids  they  swell 
up  and  lose  their  heemoglobin.  They  are  then  colorless  and 
hardly  visible,  and  are  known  as  blood  shadows.  They  are 
decolorized  similarly  by  the  action  of  electricity  and  continued 
freezing.  Tannic  acid  causes  an  extrusion  of  the  hsemoglobin 
in  small  globules.  Salt  solution  stronger  than  "  normal " 
causes  a  shrinkage  of  the  cells  from  loss  of  water.  They 
become  irregular  in  outline,  small  sharp  projections  appearing 
everywhere ;  and  are  said  to  be  crenated  (Fig,  85,/). 


'Dlured  bloud-cells  \a~a)  nnd  hliKnl- platelets  <Ai.     X  BOO. 

a  of  frog:    o,   geeo    from   abovt;    6,  cbaoKiil    by    addition  of    water; 
e,  neea  from  the  Mde. 
>n  deep  fi>ciiwiiiig ;  dj,  on  high  focussing ;  e^ieen  from 
J,  roulean  of  blond-celU;  k,  i)l(>ud-plal«UlH. 

Red  blood-corpuscles  have  a  considerable  degree  of  elasticity, 
so  that  they  can  be  much  changed  by  being  forced  through 
narrow   spaces   and    still    regain    their   original    shape.      For 
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example,  a  corpuscle  may  be  pi-e«sed  against  the  point  of 
division  of  a  capillary,  or  be  crowded  with  many  others  in  a 
narrow  vessel.  This  may  easily  be  observed  in  the  mesentery 
of  a  recently  killed  frog. 

When  blood  is  spread  in  a  thick  layer  on  a  slide  and  exam- 
ined while  fresh,  one  almost  always  sees  the  so-called  rouleaux 
— i.  e.,  cells  lying  upon  one  another,  as  coins  do.  This  con- 
dition is  probably  never  present  in  circulating  blood.  On 
being  shed,  the  blood-corpuscles  seem  to  be  changed  in  some 
way  that  causes  them  to  adhere  to  one  another.  In  a 
properly  prepared  thin  specimen  of  blood  rouleaux  never  are 
seen. 

The  number  of  blood  corpuscles  present  in  1  cubic  milli- 
metre of  blood  varies  in  diflferent  animals,  and  ranges  from 
33,000  in  Proteus  to  19,000,000  in  Gapra  hircm. 

In  man  the  number  of  erythrocytes  in  1  cubic  millimetre  is 
about  5,000,000.  This  varies  uuder  normal  conditions.  The 
number  is  greatest  just  after  birth,  and  decreases  slightly  with 
age.  With  low  atmospheric  pressure  it  increases.  Marked 
changes  are  noticed  in  various  diseases. 

White  {colorless)  blood-corpuscles  (also  called  leucocytes)  are 
nucleated  cells  possessing  no  cell  membrane.  The  protoplasm 
may  be  abundant,  or  very  small  in  quantity.  During  life  these 
cells  have  no  constant  form,  being  amoeboid,  but  after  death 
they  assume  a  round  outline.  Their  size  varies  considerably, 
from  about  that  of  a  red  hlood-corpuscle  to  three  times  that 
size.  Their  number  in  man  is  from  7000  to  9000  in  1  cubic 
millimetre.  This  number  undergoes  changes  under  physiolog- 
ical conditions.  It  is  dependent  on  the  food  taken  in.  After 
several  hours  of  fasting  it  is  much  smaller,  while  after  a  full 
meal  there  is  wliat  is  known  as  a  digestion-leucocytosis.  There 
is  similarly  a  leucocytosis  {an  increase  in  leucocytes)  in  many 
febrile  diseases.  In  rabbits  the  blood  from  peripheral  vessels 
contains  more  leucocytes  than  tliat  from  the  central  ones. 

Similar  cells  are  found  in  the  lymph,  adenoid  tissue,  bone- 
marrow,  and  distributed  throughout  connective  tissue  and 
epithelial  tissue  (wandering  cells).     The  white  corpuscles  are 
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present  in  the  circulating  blood,  especially  at  the  periphery  of 
the  strcHm — i.  e.,  near  the  vessel  walls.  They  can  thus  easily 
leave  the  vessel  by  pushing  in  between  the  endothelial  cells  and 
reaching  the  connective  tissue  {diapedesisj. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  leucocytes  to  be  distinguished, 
and  these  may  be  divided  according  to  their  general  form  and 
the  character  of  their  nuclei  into  the  following  groups : 

1.  Small  JlonOHUclear  Leucocytes  [Lymphocytes). — These  are 
cells  about  the  same  size  as  a  red  blood-corpuscle,  sometimes  a 
iittle  smaller  and  sometimes  a  little  larger.  Their  protoplasm 
is  very  small  in  quantity,  slightly  granular,  and  arranged  like 
a  ring  around  the  nucleus.  It  stains  not  very  deeply  in  acid 
dyes.  The  nucleus  is  large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  cell 
and  takes  a  deep  stain.  The  chromatin  is  in  large  masses  so 
arranged  that  the  nucleus  seems  to  be  mapped  out  in  areas. 
This  has  given  rise  to  the  term  checker-board  nucleus.  These 
cells  are  recognized  readily  in  stained  preparations  by  their 
deeply  staining  characteristic  nucleus,  and  their  almost  invisible 
protoplasm.  They  form  about  20-30  per  cent,  of  all  tlie  leu- 
cocytes in  the  blood.  They  are  identical  also  with  the  lympho- 
cytes which  make  up  the  lymphoid  masses  in  the  intestine, 
lymph  glands,  tonsils,  thymus,  and  spleen. 

2.  Large  mononuclear  leiicocyies  are  cells  very  much  larger 
than  lymphocytes.  The  protoplasm  is  very  abundant,  usually 
clear,  and  capable  of  taking  only  a  faint  eosin  coloring. 
Occasionally  granules  of  various  kinds  are  present.  The 
nucleus  is  large,  oval,  and  somewhat  vesicular.  It  is  situated 
usually  peripherally,  and  stains  very  faintly  in  basic  dyes. 
These  cells  form  about  4-8  per  cent,  of  all  the  leucocytes  in 
normal  blood. 

3.  Transitional  leucocytes  are  not  usually  so  large  as  the 
large  mononuclears.  They  are  characterized  mainly  by  the 
horseshoe-sha|>ed  nucleus.  This  is  a  nucleus  staining  fairly 
deeply,  not  constricted  in  any  place,  but  bent  either  slightly  or 
in  the  form  of  the  letter  U.  These  cells  may  contain  various 
binds  of  granules  in  their  protoplasm. 

4.  Poh/iiiorphonuclear   leucocytes   are  so    named    from    the 
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form  of  the  nucleus.  They  are  somevrhat  smaller  than  the 
large  mononuclear  cells,  and  are  irregular  in  outline.  Their 
protoplasm  varies  in  appearance  according  to  the  character  of 
the  granules  present  (see  below).  The  nucleus  is  absolutely 
characteristic.  With  low  powers  it  seems  to  be  made  up  of 
three  or  four  small  separate  nuclei,  which  usually  are  arranged 
iu  a  semicircle  at  the  edge  of  the  cell.  On  examination  with 
higher  powers,  however,  these  nuclei  are  always  seen  to  be 
parts  of  one  nucleus,  and  to  be  joined  together  by  fine  strands. 
They  stain  very  deeply  iu  nuclear  dyes,  and  can  readily  he 
recognized  in  any  tissue.  These  cells  form  about  62-70  per 
cent,  of  the  leucocytes  in  normal  blood,  and  are  found  as  Wiin- 
dering  cells  everywhere  in  the  body.  They  are  ibund  more  or 
less  abundantly  in  all  inflamniaiory  proces^ses,  and  are  the  main 
cellular  constituent  of  pus.  They  possess  a  special  power  of 
taking  up  and  either  digesting  or  rendering  innocuous  bacteria 
and  foreign  bodies  in  the  tissues.  This  was  studied  specially 
by  Metchnikoff,  and  was  called  by  him  phagocytosis. 

The  cells  belonging  to  t|iese  four  groups  of  leucocytes  may 
contain  in  their  protoplasm  various  granulations,  which  have 
been  classified  by  Ehrlieh  according  to  their  staining  properties. 
Ehrlich  divides  all  anilin-dyes  into  three  groups,  namely:  acid, 
basic,  and  neutral  dyes,  according  as  the  coloring  principle  is 
an  acid  {as  in  ammonium  picrate),  a  base  (as  in  rosanilin  ace- 
tate), or  a  combination  of  ft  basic  and  an  acid  dye  (as  in  rosani- 
lin picrate).  The  most  common  acid  stains  are  eosin,  orange  G, 
acid  fuchsin,  aurantia,  etc.,  while  the  basic  dyes  ordinarily  used 
are  methylene-bhie,  methyl-green,  safraniii,  etc.  Speaking  gen- 
erally, acid  dyes  color  the  protoplasm,  and  basic  dyes  the  nuclei 
of  cells. 

Ehrlieh  distinguishes  five  different  kinds  of  granulations, 
and  names  them  by  the  Greek  letters  a,  /?,  /,  5,  e. 

1.  a  (acidopkile,  eomiophile)  granulations  are  usually  coarse 
and  highly  refractive,  and  are  found  mainly  in  polymorpho- 
nuclear leucocytes.  They  stain  brightly  in  eosin,  aurantia, 
indulin,  nigrosin,  orange  G,  etc.  In  normal  human  blood  they 
are  found  in  very  small  numbers  (0.25-4  per  cent.),  hut  in- 
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crease  enormously  in  some  aneemiaii,  and  especially  in  trichi- 
nosis. 

2.  /?  {amphophile)  granulations  are  colored  both  by  acid  and 
basic  dyes.  They  appear  as  very  fine  granules.  They  occur 
in  the  bone-marrow,  but  not  in  the  normal  blood  of  man.  They 
are  found,  however,  in  the  blood  of  guinea-pigs,  rabbits,  chick- 
ens, etc. 

3.  y  granulations  are  quite  coarse  and  stain  in  basic  dyes. 
Cells  containing  these  are  called  Masizellen,  and  occur  very 
seldom  in  normal  human  blood,  but  are  abundant  in  leukaemia. 
They  are  found  usually  in  the  blood  of  lower  animals,  and  are 
abundant  in  connective  tissue.  They  can  be  stained  best  by 
the  violet  basic  dyes;   dahlia,  gentian- violet,  methyl-violet,  etc. 

4.  h  {basophile)  granulatioDS  are  fine  granules,  occurring 
mainly  in  large  mononuclear  leucocytes  in  human  blood. 
They  stain  in  basic  dyes,  and  especially  well  in  methylene- 
blue. 

5.  E  {neutrophile)  granulations  are  small,  and  are  colored 
only  in  neutral  dyes  and  with  mixtures  of  acid  and  basic  dyes 
(e.  g.,  acid  fuchsin  with  methyl-green,  or  acid  fnehsin  with 
methylene- blue).  They  are  found  in  the  great  majority  of 
polymorphonuclear  leucocytes. 

As  to  the  nature  of  these  different  kinds  of  leucocytes, 
various  views  are  held.  According  to  some,  all  are  derived 
from  one  common  form,  and  are  not  to  be  considered  as  differ- 
ent cells.  Others  claim  that  they  are  entirely  distinct  cell 
types,  and  that  each  has  a  special  organ  to  which  it  belongs 
{e.  g.,  lymphocytes  in  the  lymph  glands,  myelocytes  in  the 
bone-marrow,  splenocytes  in  the  spleen). 

Blood-plalelels  are  small,  colorless,  round  or  ellipsoid  bodies 
of  unequal  size,  usually  about  one-third  the  diameter  of  a  red 
blood-cell,  first  described  by  Hayem,  Bizzozero,  and  Osier. 
They  possess  no  nucleus,  and  their  place  as  inde))endent  mor- 
phological constituents  of  the  blood  has  been  denied  by  many 
authors.  Some  regard  them  as  portions  of  other  blood  cells. 
According  to  most  writers,  they  play  an  important  role  in  the 
coagulation  of  blood.     As  soon  as  blood  is  shed,  they  disappear, 
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and  cannot  be  found  in  au  ordinary  fresh  blood  specimen. 
Clumps  of  debris,  which  probably  represent  their  remains,  are 
seen  usually.  By  pricking  the  finger  through  a  drop  of  osmie 
acid  or  methyl-violet,  these  bodies  can  be  preserved.  The 
number  in  1  cubic  millimetre  is  given  by  some  authors  as 
200,000,  by  others  as  much  as  635,000. 

Everywhere  in  normal  human  blood  there  are  small  i'at 
globules  and  other  fine  colorless  granules,  known  as  blood  dust 
or  hcemokonden  (H.  F.  Miiller).  Their  size  is  usually  less  than 
1^,  and  their  function  and  significance  are  unknown.  The  fet 
globules  probably  come  from  the  chyle. 

Histogenesis  of  Bhod. 

Concerning  the  development  of  blood-cells  there  is  a  gi-eat 
diversity  of  opinion.  Some  authors  claim  that  they  are  of 
mesodermal  origin,  while  others  trace  their  origin  to  the  ento- 
derm. There  is  also  discussion  as  to  whether  or  not  red  and 
wliite  blood-cells  have  the  same  origin. 

We  shall,  first  of  all,  speak  of  the  development  of  the  red 
corpuscles  of  mammals.  The  cells  from  which  these  arise,  the 
so-called  erythroblasts,  are  round  nucleated  cells  somewhat 
larger  than  the  erythrocyte,  possessing  a  homogeneous  proto- 
plasm which  contains  hsemoglobin,  Tlie  origin  of  the  erythro- 
blasts  and  the  way  in  which  they  acquire  their  litemoglobin  are 
not  known  definitely.  They,  however,  increase  by  indirect 
division  and  pass  over  into  llie  form  of  erythrocytes.  In 
mammals  this  involves  the  loss  of  the  nucleus,  for  in  the  new- 
born all  the  red  blood-cells  are  n  on -nucleated,  while  in  em- 
bryos the  mnjority  of  tlie  blood-corpuscles  posse,ss  nuclei. 
Some  authors  believe  that  the  nuclens  is  simply  extruded  from 
the  cell,  and  have  not  only  followed  all  stages  in  tbo  extrusion, 
but  also  have  ob.'^erved  free  nuclei  in  the  blood.  Other  inves- 
tigators, on  the  contrary,  claim  that  the  nuclens  disintegrates 
in  the  cell  and  disappears. 

The  development  of  red  blood-corpuscles  in  embryonal  life 
takes  place  in  the  liver,  the  walls  of  the  umbilical  vesicle,  the 
lymph  glands  (exceptionally),  the  spleen  pulp,  and  the  bone- 
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marrow,  Tlie  fbrniHtiuu  of  erythrocytes  in  the  spleeD  and 
liver  takes  place  in  embryonic  life.  In  the  adult  individual  it 
is  exclusively  in  tlie  bone-marrow. 

The  colorless  blood-corpuscles  (leucocytes)  are  derived, 
according  to  some  authors,  from  a  different  kind  of  cells  which, 
in  contradistinction  to  erythroblasts,  are  called  leucoblasts. 
Originally  the  embryonic  blood  contains  no  leucocytes.  These 
come  later,  after  the  development  of  the  lymph  glands.  In 
post-embryonic  life  leucocytes  increase  in  connective  tissue  and 
in  the  so-called  germinal  centres  (see  below),  which  are  present 
in  adenoid  tissne. 

It  is  believed  almost  generally  now  that  the  polymorphonu- 
clear leucocytes  are  derived  from  the  myelocytes  of  the  bone- 
marrow  ;  and  that  lymphocytes  arise  in  the  germinal  centres 
of  the  lymph  glands.  Uskow  and  others  regard  the  polymor- 
phonuclear leucocytes  as  the  terminal  stage  in  the  development 
of  leucocytes,  and  that  the  other  forms  constitute  a  series  which 
leady  up  to  this  stage. 

The  blood  as  a  whole  has  two  main  functions,  namely,  to 
carry  oxygen  to  the  various  parts  of  the  body  from  the  lungs, 
and  to  carry  waste  products  to  the  different  excretory  organs. 
As  mentioned  above,  the  white  corpuscles  have  a  protective 
action  in  the  so-called  phagocytosis.  According  to  some 
authors,  tliey  not  only  are  capable  of  surrounding  and  digesting 
bacteria,  etc.;  but  they  also  secrete  a  substance  (alexine)  which 
is  a  powerful  poison  for  bacteria. 

The  coagulation  of  blood,  which  takes  place  as  soon  as  it 
leaves  the  vessels,  or  in  the  vessels  after  death,  is  dependent  on 
the  formation  n\'  fibrin.  Details  concerning  this  process  should 
be  sought  for  in  works  on  physiology.  Fibrin  appears  in  thin 
layers,  in  the  form  of  tine  fibrils  which  form  a  network.  This 
forms  the  clot  which  is  characteristic  of  coagulated  blood,  and 
contains  within  the  meshes  of  the  fibrin  network  all  the  formed 
elements  of  the  blood. 

H(emoglobin,  the  coloring  matter  of  the  red  corpuscles,  sepa- 
rates in  most  animals  under  certain  conditions  in  the  form  of 
rhombic  crystals.     Such   crystals  are  found   in  old  alcoholic 
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preparations  in  the  blood-vessels,  in  the  red  blood-cells  of  the 
bony  fishes,  and  sometimes  in  the  liver  cells. 

HcB^oglobin  is  easily  broken  up  into  h^malin,  hamatmdin, 
and  hmmin.  The  first  is  amorphous,  but  the  other  two  may  be 
crystallized.  Hsematoidin  appears  in  the  form  of  rhombic 
prisms  of  an  orange-red  color.  These  are  found  in  all  extrav- 
asations of  blood  (e.  ff.,  in  the  corpus  hsemorrhagicum  of  the 
ovary,  and  in  clots  on  the  brain).  Hsemin  occurs  in  the  form 
of  rhombic  plates  lying  singly  or  crossed  to  form  stars.  These 
are  called  Teichmann's  crystals.  They  are  colored  mahogany- 
brown,  and  can  be  obtained  even  in  blood  which  has  been  dried 
for  a  long  time.  They  are  thus  of  forensic  significance. 
Their  demonstration  shows  the  undoubted  presence  of  blood, 
but  it  does  not  determine  that  the  blood  is  necessarily  human. 
In  making  this  hiemin  test  for  blood,  a  small  crystal  of  common 
salt  and  two  drops  of  glacial  acetic  acid  are  placed  on  a  slide 
with  the  suspected  material.  This  mixture  is  heated  to  boil- 
ing-point until  the  acid  is  almost  evaporated,  and  is  then 
examined  with  high  magnification. 

2.  Lymph. 

The  lymph  is  a  colorless  fluid  whose  only  cellular  elements 
are  the  colorless  cells  called  lymphocytes.  There  are  also  found 
in  it  particles  of  fat  which  after  fat  digestion  give  to  it  a  white, 
milky  appearance.  The  fluid  part  of  lymph  is  called  lymph 
plasma. 
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PART  II. 

MICROSCOPIC  ANATOMY  OF  THE  ORGANS. 


In  this  section  we  have  to  deal  with  the  structure  of  organs 
which  are  huilt  up  of  the  tissues  which  have  been  studied. 
Some  of  these  organs,  it  will  be  seen,  are  made  up  of  all  the 
difierent  tissues,  while  others  are  much  more  simple.  A  fea- 
ture to  which  special  attention  will  be  directed  is  the  unitary 
structure  of  many  of  the  organs.  In  other  words,  the  tissues 
are  grouped  together  into  units,  which  are  repeated  many  times 
to  form  the  whole  organ.  These  may  be  secretory,  excretory, 
or  circulatory  units. 

The  organs  will  be  treated  in  the  following  order: 
I.  Circulatory  system. 
II,  Alimentary  system. 

III.  Respiratory  system. 

IV.  Urinary  system. 

V,  Reproiluetive  system  (sexual  organs). 
VI.  Motor  system : 

1.  Skeletal  system. 

2.  Muscular  system. 

VII.  Nervous  system  and  sense  organs. 

I.    OIKCULATOBY  SYSTEM. 

Under  this  heading  it  is  necessary  to  take  up  the  heart, 
blood-vessels,  lymph-vessels,  and  blood-forming  organs — i.  e., 
the  lymph  glands,  spleen,  thymus,  bone-marrow,  and  those 
ductless  glands  whose  internal  secretion  is  poured  into  tlie  cir- 
culatory system  and  exercises  on  it  a  profound  influence — i.  e., 
the  thyroid,  adrenal,  pituitary  body,  and  carotid  gland. 

121 
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122  MICROSCOl-lC  ANATOMY  OF  THE  ORGANS. 

I.    BLOOD  VASOniiAB  SYSTEM. 

This  whole  system  is  lined  with  eudothelium,  which  forms 
a  complicated  epithelial  or  endothelial  tube.  The  heart  is 
much  thickened  outside  this  tube  by  muscular  development, 
while  the  capillaries  cousist  of  the  endothelial  tube  alone.  The 
thicker  vessels  have  the  so-called  accessory  coats,  which  are 
divided  into  intima,  media,  and  adventilia. 

(a)  OapUlariea. 

These  are  very  small  vessels  with  a  diameter  of  between 
7  and  15  f<,  situated  between  the  venous  and  arterial  systems. 
The  wall  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  flat  endothelium,  the  cells 
of  which  are  joined  together  by  a  small  quantity  of  cement 
substance,  which  is  easily  demonstrated  by  means  of  silver 
nitrate.  The  outlines  of  these  cells  are  shown  in  Fig.  93,  and 
are  seen  to  be  irregular  and  jagged.  They  are  arranged  usually 
with  their  long  axes  parallel  to  that  of  the  vessel.  The  nuclei 
are  arranged  similarly  and  show  a  small  collection  of  proto- 
plasm in  their  immediate  neigliborhood.  Stigmata  and  stomata 
(small  openings  between  the  cells)  are  seen  frequently.  The 
thinness  of  the  walls  allows  diffusion  and  osmosis  to  go  on 
freely,  wliicli  is  of  great  importance  in  the  body  metabolism. 

The  capillaries  anastomose  freely  witli  one  another,  forming 
a  network  which  is  easily  seen  in  the  mesentery  In  muscle 
the  meshes  of  this  network  are  long  and  narrow.  In  the  liver 
they  are  much  smaller. 

The  vessels  which  pass  over  from  the  capillaries  to  the 
arteries,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  veins  on  the  other  hand, 
are  known  as  precapilkry  arteries  and  veins. 

The  new  formation  of  capillaries  is  seen  be.st  in  the  greater 
omentum  of  young  animals  (Fig.  86).  From  already  devel- 
oped capillaries  protoplasmic  sprouts  branch  off  and  extend 
into  the  surrounding  tissue.  These  sprouts  are  the  result  of 
karyokinetic  division  of  the  endothelial  cells.  They  begin  to 
become  hollow  and  to  form  a  blind  canal,  which  meets  another 
similar  sprout  and  joins  with  it,  the  lumen  becoming  con- 
tinuous in  the  two.     Other  authors  describe  special  vasoforma- 
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tive  cells,  which  form  capillaries  independently  of  already 
existing  vessels  (Ranvier).  These  cells  are  associated  with  the 
so-called  intracellular  development  of  red  blood-corpuscles.  In 
their  protoplasm  are  to  be  found  well-formed  red  cells,  as  well 
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as  granules  containing  hsetnoglobin.  Sig.  Mayer  considers 
these  cells,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  the  I'esult  of  degenerative 
changes  in  capillaries,  and  claims  that  the  hicmoglobin-con- 
taining  granules  are  broken-down  erythrocytes. 

(6)  Arteries. 
The  precapillary  arteries  show  only  a  thin  sheath  of  con- 
nective tissue  or  a  structureless  elastic  membrane  outside  the 
endothelial  tube.  The  accessory  coats  become  thicker  as  they 
approach  the  heart.  Those  of  the  smaller  arteries  begin  as  a 
thin  discontinuous  layer  of  smooth  muscle  cells  circularly 
arranged  around  the  sheath  of  connective  tissue  which  covers 
the  endothelial  tube.  In  somewhat  thicker  small  arteries  the 
muscle  cells  form  a  definite  circular  coat  (Figs,  87  and  88).  In 
the    longitudinal    section  of  such    an    artery    the    muscie-cell 
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124  MICROSCOPIC  ANATOMY  OF  THE  OBQASS. 

nuclei  can  be  seen  to  run  at  right  angles  to  the  nuclei  of  the 
endothelial  cells  (Fig.  87).  The  inner  connective-tissue  coat 
contains  many  elastic  fibres  whicli  are  fused  together  to  form 
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the  so-called  fenestrated  membrane  of  ffenle.  This  forms  the 
innermost  coat  of  the  intima,  and  in  cross-section  has  the 
appearance  of  a  wavy  refractive  line  running  around  the  lumen 
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of  the  vessel.  It  is  colored  bright  yellow  in  any  stain  contain- 
ing picric  acid  (e.  g.,  van  Gieson's  flui<i).  From  fresh  arteries 
it  can  be  dissected  out,  and  pieces  of  the  membrane  of  a  con- 
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siderable  size  can  be  obtained.  These  have  a  peculiar  fenes- 
trated appearance,  clear  unstainable  areas  being  present 
throughout.  They  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  merabrane  is 
made  up  of  three  layers,  of  which  the  middle  can  be  stained 
with  magenta,  and  the  other  two  not.  At  the  fenestra  the 
middle  layer  is  absent.     As  described  above,  the  individual 
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elastic  fibres  consist  of  a  central  stainable  part  and  a  capsule 
which  does  not  take  up  the  dye.  By  the  fusion  of  many  of  these 
fibres  the  membrane  with  three  coats  is  formed,  the  two  outer 
coats  corresponding  with  the  capsules  of  the  fibres  (Mall). 

The  media  consists  of  circular  layere  of  smooth  muscle 
fibres,  and  the  julventitia  is  made  up  of  connective  tisjiue. 

A  medium-sized  artery  (Fig.  89)  is  composed  of  three  dis- 
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tinct  coatH:  the  intima,  media,  and  advciitkia.  The  intima 
(ronmisU  of  a  thin  conQective-ti!^-!Ut;  layer  imniediat^lv  siirrouDd- 
ing  the  endothelial  tubt-,  and  Henle's  fenestrated  membrane  or 
rhe  elmliai  inier-nn.  Around  this  is  a  thick  layer,  the  media, 
consiHting  largely  of  Hmooth  muwle.  bill   eontaioing  as  well 
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miiiiy  white  fibrous  and  elastic  eouiiective-tisfHie  strands.  The 
muscle  runs  circuliirly,  and  is  arranged  in  layers  sejmrated  by 
connective  lissiic  in  tlic  form  of  concentric  bands  of  elastic 
tissue  (Fig.  80).  TIicr'  tire  often  seen  lonj^itudinal  strands  of 
nnisclc  between  the  eirciihir  layers.  The  outermost  sheath,  the 
•nhxntHia.  is  comiHwed  largely  of  connective  tissue  and  muscle. 
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It  18  usually  separated  from  the  media  by  a  more  or  less  distinct 
elastic  membrane,  the  elagtica  externa.  The  fibres  of  the  adven- 
titia  are  divided  roughly  into  two  layers.  The  elastic  fibres  of 
the  inner  layer,  next  the  media,  run  circularly,  while  those  in 
the  outer  layer  are  longitudinal.  Between  the  connective-tissue 
coats  of  the  inner  layer  are  longitudinal  bands  of  smooth 
muscle.    V^aija  vasorum  are  present  in  the  media  and  adventitia. 

Arteries  of  large  calibre  {e.  g.,  carotid,  aorta,  etc.)  cannot 
be  so  distinctly  divided  into  layers  (Fig.  90).  The  endothelial 
tube  is  made  up  of  short  polygonal  cells.  The  intima  consists 
of  a  subendothelial  connective- tissue  sheath,  and  the  elastica 
interna.  The  subendothelial  sheath  is  made  up  of  white  connec- 
tive-tissue fibrils  and  elastic  fibres.  The  elastica  interna  is  not 
a  firm  homogeneous  membrane,  but  is  split  up  into  several 
lamellae,  and  in  some  places  is  only  a  simple  layer  of  elastic  fibres. 

The  media  contains  a  great  many  membrane-like  masses  of 
elastic  tissue,  and  thick  elastic  fibres.  Between  these  are  bun- 
dles of  smooth  muscle  fibres.  The  adventitia  is  similar  to  that 
of  medium-sized  arteries.  The  elastica  externa  is  wanting  in 
the  aorta. 

The  arteries  in  the  skull  cavity  have  no  elastic  elements  in 
tlie  media.  This  perhaps  explains  why  they  are  more  likely 
to  yield  to  pressure  than  other  arteries.  The  elastica  externa 
is  not  present  in  them,  but  there  are  circular  elastic  fibres  in 
the  inner  coat  of  the  adventitia. 

(c)  Veins. 
The  important  features  which  distinguish  veins  from  arteries 
are  the  weak  development  of  the  media  in  the  former,  the 
small  amount  of  elastic  tissue,  and  the  strong  development  of 
the  adventitia.  There  is  also  a  marked  lack  of  uniformity  in 
veins  of  the  same  size.  The  same  three  coats  may  be  spoken  of 
318  in  arteries,  namely,  intima,  media,  and  adventitia.  The 
intima  is  a  connective- tissue  layer  containing  only  a  few  elastic 
fibres.  In  the  larger  vessels  there  are  often  bands  of  muscle 
running  in  various  directions,  and  a  layer  of  elastic  tissue 
which  may  take  on  the  form  of  a  membrane.     The  latter  is 
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never  as  sharply  marked  as  the  fenestrated  niembrane  of  arte- 
ries. The  media  of  veins  is  developed  weakly  io  comparison  wilb 
that  of  arteries  {Fig.  92).  It  consists  of  a  few  circular  muscle 
bands  separated  by  thin  elastic  fibres.  The  veins  of  the  lower 
extremities  possess  the  most  strongly  developed  media.     It  may 
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be  quite  wanting  in  others  {e.g.,  vena  cava  superior,  subclavian, 
veins  of  pia  and  dura  mater,  veins  of  bones,  retinal  veins,  etc.). 
The  a(hentitia,  on  the  contrary,  is  usually  strongly  developed. 
It  consists  of  white  connective-tissue  and  elastic  fibres,  with  often 
well -developed  longitudinal  smooth  muscle  bundles  (Fig.  92). 

Tlie  valves  of  the  veins  are  derived  from  the  intima,  and, 
like  it,  consist  of  connective  tissue  and  elastic  fibres.  Their 
surface  is  covered  by  cells  of  the  endothelial  tube,  which  on 
the  inner  side  toward  the  blood  stream  are  long,  and  on  the 
other  side  polygonal.  On  the  inner  surface  of  the  valves  there 
is  under  the  endothelial  cells  a  network  of  fine  elastic  fibres. 

The  main  points  of  distinction  between  arteries  and  veins 
are  the  following :  The  walls  of  arteries  in  relation  to  the  size 
of  iheir  luniina  are  much  thicker  than  In  veins.  The  elastic 
tissue  and  muscle  elements  in  the  media  are  more  strongly 
developed  in  arteries.  After  death  the  muscle  of  the  media 
contrflcts,  and  in  arteries  throws  the  intima  and  elastica  interna 
into  folds,  giving  it  a  wavy  appearance  in  cross-section.  Veins 
u.sunlly  contain  a  small  quantity  of  blood  after  death  ;  arteries 
are  often  empty.     These  differences  are  illustrated  by  Fig.  88. 
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All  the  medium-sized  and  large  blood  -vesseU  are  supplied 
with  small  vessels  (vasa  vasorum)  which  supply  their  walls 
with  blood.     They  run  in  the  adventitia,  and  only  to  a  small 
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extent  in  the  media.  They  never  reach  to  the  intima.  Small 
blood-vessels  are  often  surrounded  by  lymph  capillaries,  and 
sometimes  by  endothelium-lined  spaces  which  are  in  communi- 
cation with  the  lymphatic  system.  These  are  caXied  perivas- 
cular lymph  spaces,  and  are  found  in  the  central  nervous 
system,  bones,  etc. 

The  vessel  walls  are  also  supplied  with  nerves.  Medullated 
and  non-meduilated  fibres  form  a  network  in  the  media,  and 
may  end  in  any  of  the  accessory  coats.  Capillaries  are  sur- 
rounded usually  by  a  fine  network  of  nerve  filaments. 

id)    The  Heart. 
The  heart  is  a  much  complicated  part  of  the  circulatory 
eystem,  with  walls  that  are  made  up  of  three  main  layers; 
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1.  Endocardium;    2.  Myocardium;    and  3.  Epicardium  (vis- 
ceral layer  of  the  pericardium). 

(1)  The  endocardium  is  a  connective-tissue  membrane 
which  contains  smooth  muscle  and  elastic  tissue  fibres.  It  i» 
situated  immediately  outside  the  endothelial  sac  which  lines 
the  cavity  of  the  heart.  The  endocardium  is  spoken  of  usually 
as  including  both  the  endothelial  layer  and  the  smooth  muscle 
and  elastic  fibres  outside  it.  The  cells  making  up  the  endo- 
thelial layer  are  polygonal,  and  are  continuous  with  the 
endothelial  lining  of  the  vessels. 

(2)  The  myocardivm  forma  the  main  part  of  the  heart  wall. 
The  layer  is  much  thiciier  in  the  left  ventricle  than  elsewhere. 
The  finer  structure  of  the  muscle  cells  has  already  been  de- 
scribed. By  joining  togetlier  laterally  the  branched  cells  form 
a  network,  the  strands  of  which  are  bound  together  by  con- 
nective tissue.  The  course  of  these  strands  of  cells  is  not  the 
same  in  different  parts  of  the  heart  wall.  In  the  auricles  we 
find  a  superficial  layer  common  to  both,  and  a  deeper  layer 
belonging  to  each  chamber.  In  the  ventricles  the  most  super- 
ficial layers  are  seen  to  run  at  right  angles  to  the  deepest. 
Between  these  there  are  fibres  in  all  stages  of  transition.  At 
the  apex  they  form  a  whorl  or  vortex,  disapj)earing  from  the 
surface  in  the  depths.  This  very  complicated  structure  is  much 
simplified  by  a  study  of  embryonic  hearts  by  macerating 
methods.  If  hearts  be  taken  from  pigs'  embryos,  about 
150  mm.  in  length,  and  macerated  in  nitric  acid  (commer- 
cial), 1  part;  glycerin,  2  parts;  water,  2  parts,  the  con- 
nective tissue  binding  the  muscle  strands  together  is  dis- 
solved or  destroyed.  The  course  of  the  fibres  may  then  be 
traced  by  dissection,  and  has  been  described  in  some  detail 
(J.  B.  MacCallum).  The  superficial  fibres  are  found  to  have 
their  origin  in  either  aurieuloventricular  ring,  to  wind  about 
tlie  heart  spirally,  and  to  end  in  tendons  of  the  papillary 
muscles  of  the  opposite  ventricle.  The  deep  layers  also  begin 
in  the  tendon  of  one  aurieuloventricular  ring,  pass  around  to 
the  interventricular  sejrtum,  cross  over  forward  or  backward 
in  this  septum,  and  end  in  the  papillary  muscles  of  the  other 
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ventricle.  Practically  none  of  the  strands  of  fibres  begin  and 
end  in  the  same  ventricle.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  heart 
is  made  up  of  various  layers  of  muscle,  all  of  which  have  their 
origin  in  the  tendon  of  the  auriculoventricular  ring  of  one  side, 
and  end  in  the  tendon  of  a  papillary  muscle  of  the  other  side. 
Their  fibres  in  passing  over  in  the  septum  thus  take  a  scroll- 
shaped  course.  In  the  light  of  this,  the  heart  consists  of  several 
bands  of  muscle  with  tendons  at  each  end,  rolled  up  like  a 
sci-oll  or  like  the  letter  S.  At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  growing  pointa  in  a  very  young  heart  are 
just  under  the  endocardium.  Karyokinetic  figures  are  found 
there,  and  the  cells  in  that  region  are  younger  than  at  the 
periphery  of  the  heart.  If  the  heart  be  then  unrolled,  these 
growing  points  would  appear  at  each  end  of  the  bands  of 
muscle  that  make  up  the  heart.  For  a  more  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  this  dissection  of  the  heart,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
original  article. 

In  the  muscle  of  the  heart  wall  there  is  a  rich  network  of 
blood  capillaries,  which  run  parallel  to  the  fibres  and  send 
branches  which  surround  them. 

Elastic  tissue  is  found  abundantly  in  both  the  auricles  and 
ventricles. 

The  annuli  fibrosi,  which  consist  of  firm  connective  tissue 
containing  elastic  fibres,  separate  the  muscle  of  the  auricles 
from  that  of  the  ventricles,  and  form  a  place  of  attachment  for 
those  muscles. 

(3)  Mpicardiuvi  is  a  connective-tissue  membrane  rich  in 
elastic  fibres.  Under  it  there  is  usually  a  quantity  of  fat, 
which  is  gathered  in  masses  in  certain  places.  The  upper  sur- 
face of  the  epicardium  is  covered  by  fiat  endothelial  cells. 

The  heart  valves  are  connective- tissue  structures  formed  by 
a  reduplicature  of  the  endocardium,  and  contain  connective 
tissue  and  smooth  muscle.  Their  surface  is  covered  by  endo- 
thelial cells.     No  blood-vessels  are  present  in  the  heart  valves. 

The  pericardium  is  a  connective-tissue  membrane  containing 
many  elastic  fibres,  and  on  its  free  inner  surface  is  covered 
by  a  layer  of  endothelial  cells. 
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The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  cardiac  plexus,  the  vagus, 
and  the  ayrapathetic  system.  They  are  both  medullated  and 
Don-medullated,  partly  motor  and  partly  sensory  nerves.  Small 
ganglia  are  present  at  various  places.  Concerning  the  mode  of 
ending  of  nervee  in  the  heart,  see  under  Nerve-eo  dings. 

2.    LYMPHATIC  STSTEH. 

{a)    Lympb-veBBeU. 

The  lymph  capillaries  are  not,  like  the  blood  capillaries, 
intermediate  structures  situated  between  two  other  systems. 
They  form  the  beginning  of  a  great  lymphatic  system  which 
empties  finally  into  the  blood  vascular  system.  The  walls  of 
the  lymph  capillaries  consist  of  a  flat  endothelial   tube,  the 


boundaries  of  whose  cells  are  irregular.  The  capillaries  form 
networks  that  have  a  characteristic  appearance  on  account 
of  the  unevenness  in  calibre  of  the  vessels.  There  are  many 
dilatations  and  constrictions,  and  in  many  places  valves  are 
present  (Fig.  93). 

The  walls  of  thicker  lymph-vessels  resemble  in  structure 
those  of  veins.  There  is  an  endothelial  lining,  an  intima  con- 
taining elastic  fibres,  a  media  consisting  largely  of  smooth 
muscle,  and  an  adventitia.  The  latter  is  made  up  of  longitudi- 
nal conneclive-tissue  bundles  which  contain  elastic  fibres  and 
longitudinally  disposed  smooth  muscle  bundles. 
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Deoelopment  of  I/ymphatics. 
The  problem  as  to  the  origin  of  the  lymph-vessels  is  one 
which  is  not  yet  satisfactorily  solved.  While  some  authors 
believe  that  the  lymph  capillaries  form  a  completely  closed  sys- 
tem bounded  by  endothelial  cells,  others  believe  that  they  are 
in  open  communication  with  tissue  spaces  which  have  no 
endothelial  lining.  According  to  the  first  view,  fluids  must 
pass  by  endosmosis  through  the  walls  of  the  lymph  capillaries. 
The  second  view  implies  that  fluids  pass  from  the  tissue  spaces 
into  the  lymph  capillaries  through  the  open  beginnings  of  the 
lymphatics.  It  has  been  shown  by  Mall  that  no  closed  system 
of  lymphatics  exists  in  the  liver  (see  below).  It  has  recently 
been  shown  by  Miss  Florence  R.  Sabin  that  the  lymphatic  sys- 
tem in  the  embryo  pig  develops  as  two  blind  diverticula  from 
the  veins  of  the  cervical  and  inguinal  regions.  These  grow 
toward  the  skin  and  widen  out  into  four  lymph  sacs,  from 
which  the  final  lymphatics  proceed.  By  a  special  growth  of 
the  lymphatics  along  the  dorsal  line,  the  thoracic  duct  is  formed. 

(b)    Lymph  Qlands. 

Lymph  glands  are  situated  in  the  course  of  the  lymph- 
vessels,  and  are  grouped  together  in  various  places  {e.^.,  axilla, 
neck,  groin,  etc.).  They  vary  considerably  in  size,  and  are 
usually  bean-shaped. 

Lymph  glands  consist  of  a  reticular  connective-tissue  net- 
work which  contains  lymphocytes  {adenoid  tusue).  The  frame- 
work of  the  organ  consists  of  connective  tissue  with  a  few 
smooth  muscle  cells.  The  connective  tissue  is  mostly  of  the 
kind  known  as  reticulum.  It  forms  at  the  surface  of  the  gland 
a  continuous  covering,  the  so-called  capsule.  From  this,  leaf- 
like projections  pass  down  into  the  substance  of  the  gland,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  94.  These  are  called  trabecule.  They  run  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  outer  part  of  the  gland  is  divided  into 
round  masses  of  adenoid  tissue.  Toward  the  middle  of  the 
gland  they  branch  to  form  a  network  of  connective- tissue 
strands,  in  the  meshes  of  which  are  nanower  masses  of  aden- 
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oid  tissue  continuous  witli  the  round  masses  outside.  The  gland 
is  thus  divided  into  two  zones,  a  corlex  and  a  medulla. 

The  cortex  is  divided  by  the  trabeculse  into  follicks,  while 
the  medulla  consists  of  much  smaller  masses  of  adenoid  tissue, 
known  as  medullary  cords  (Fig.  \}4).  These  are  directly  con- 
tinuous with  one  another. 

The  reticular  connective  tissue  which  fills  the  spaces  between 
the  trabeculie  contains  very  few  lymphocytes  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  trabecule  and  the  capsule.  Farther  away 
from  these,  however,  the  lymphocytes  are  very  numerous  and 
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make  up  the  follicles  and  lymph  cords.  These  latter  masses 
are  therefore  surrounded  by  almost  emjrty  spaces  which  separate 
them  from  the  trabeeulse  and  capsule.  These  spaces  are  called 
lymph  sinuses  (Fig.  96).  They  contain  a  fine  reticulum,  which 
passes  over  the  trabeculse  on  one  side  and  the  follicle  on  the 
other.  The  lymph  sinus  is  a  continuation  of  the  lymph -vessels, 
and,  like  these,  is  lined  with  flat  endothelial  cells  whose  presence 
can  be  demonstrated  by  silver  nitrate.  This  endothelium  prob- 
ably does  not  form  a  continuous  membrane.  The  cells  are 
often  found  separated  and  lying  freely  in  the  lymph  sinus. 
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The  follicles  of  the  lymph  gland  consist  of  a  dense,  more  or 
less  spherical  mass  of  lymphocytes.  At  its  periphery  nest  to  the 
lymph  sinus  these  cells  are  much  crowded  together,  while  in  the 
centre  there  is  always  a  more  or  less  clear  space  where  the 
lymphocytes  are  much  less  abundant.  Here  there  are  usually 
found  an  artery  and  one  or  more  veins.  By  close  observation 
karyokinetic  figures  may  nearly  always  be  found  in  this  region. 


From  the  cortex  of  a  dog's  lympli  Bland.     ■'  l.TO. 

According  to  Flemming,  the  reproduction  of  lympliocytes  takes 
place  in  the  centre  of  the  follicle,  and  this  area  is  known  as  the 
germinal  centre  (Keimcentrum)  (Fig.  95). 

The  afferent  lympk-vessel  enters  the  gland  usually  at  one 
pole,  and  after  dividing  passes  through  the  capsule.  Its  walls 
become  always  thinner  until,  on  forming  the  lymph  sinus,  they 
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consist  only  of  an  endothelial  layer.  The  lymph  sinuses  pass 
from  the  cortex  to  the  medulla,  join  together,  and  leave  the 
gland  at  the  hiltie  by  the  efferent  vessel  At  this  place  the  cap- 
sule is  thick  and  comjiaet,  and  is  known  as  the  hilm  stroma. 
The  sinus  termmalis  is  Ibrmed  at  the  liilus  by  the  junction  of 
the  otlier  Iymj)h  aiimsas. 

The  blood-vessels  of  Ike  lymph  gland  were  described  in  detail 
by  Calvert,  and  worked  out  in  relation  to  the  follicle  of  the 
gland.     The  following  account  is  based  on  his  description  :  The 
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gland  is  supplied  with  arteries  mainly  from  the  hilus,  but  also 
to  some  extent  from  tiie  capsule.  The  arteries  at  the  hilua 
leave  the  stronia-substance  and  enter  the  trabeculse,  in  which 
they  run  for  a  short  distance.  After  leaving  the  trabecule 
they  enter  the  medullary  substance  and  break  up  into  smaller 
arteries,  sometimes  sending  a  small  branch  to  anastomose  with 
the  arteries  of  the  capsule  (Fig.  97,  E).  Other  arteries  at  the 
hilus  run  directly  into  the  gland  substance  and  enter  the  medul- 
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larj  cords,  giving  off  fine  branches  to  form  capillary  plexuses 
around  their  peripheries  (Fig.  97,  F).  These  capillaries  unite 
to  form  small  veins  (G),  which  empty  into  larger  veins. 
The  arteries  supplying  the  follicles  of  the  cortex  (H)  break 
up  into  many  branches,  which  run  from  the  centres  of  the 


Compoaito  Mctiim  of  three  follicles  and  the  medullBrj'  corilK  <if  the  meseuteric  lymphatic 
gUnd  of  a  dug.  x  50.  (Culvert.)  A.  artory ;  B.  modullar.v  nrlery ;  C.  follicular  vein; 
E.  arUry  goiog  to  the  capsule ;  Y,  capillarieH  uu  the  periphery  of  a  cord ;  U,  medullar; 
Tsin;  H,  follicular  artery;  I,  arterial  capillatiea  in  a  follicle;  J,  vein  troln  Gapaula ; 
K.  cord  ;  L.  trabecula ;  V,  vein. 

follicles  to  the  periphery,  where  they  form  capillary  networks. 
These  capillaries  unite  to  form  the  venie  folliculi  (C),  which 
give  origin  to  the  larger  veins  of  the  gland  returning  to  the 
hilus. 

It  is  seen  that  in  this  system  there  is  a  blood  vascular  unit 
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which  is  repeated  many  times  to  make  up  the  organ.  It  corre- 
sponds also  iu  this  case  with  the  cellular  unit  which  is  repre- 
sented by  the  follicle. 

(c)    Peripheral  Lymph  Nodules. 

Collections  of  lymphoid  tissue  are  present  in  many  organs 
in  the  form  of  single  follicles,  or  many  of  these  together.  They 
are  not  so  definitely  connected  with  the  lymph-vessels  as  the 
true  lymph  glands  are.  They  may  occur  merely  as  a  diffuse 
infiltration  of  the  tissue  by  lymphocytes.  The  so-called  solilary 
follicles  of  the  alimentary  canal  are  definite  well-circumscribed 
masses  of  lymphocytes,  possessing  germinal  centres,  and  all  the 
characters  of  lymph  follicles.  Collections  of  these  follicles  are 
seen  in  the  Peyer's  patches  of  the  small  intestine. 


In  the  spleen,  as  in  the  lymph  gland,  we  can  distinguish  a 
connective-tissue  capsule,  sending  processes  down  into  the  organ 
to  form  its  framework ;  and  adenoid  tissue  contained  in  the 
framework,  the  so-called  spleen  pulp. 

The  capsule  and  the  trabeculse  proceeding  from  it  are  made 
up  of  connective  tissue  with  a  considerable  number  of  smooth 
muscle  cells  and  elastic  fibres.  They  can  be  easily  distinguished 
from  tlie  corresponding  structures  in  the  lymph  gland  by  their 
strong,  coarse  appearance.  They  are  nearly  always  thicker,  and 
the  muscle  cells  give  to  them  a  less  finely  fibrous  character.  At 
the  hilus  the  trabecule  and  capsule  form  a  sheath  for  the  blood- 
vessels which  enter  there.  This  sheath  retains  its  firm  fibrous 
character  throughout  the  course  of  the  veins,  but  with  the 
arteries  it  gives  place  to  a  fine  reticular  tissue  when  these 
vessels  by  branching  have  become  as  small  as  0.25  mm.  in 
diameter.  This  reticular  tissue  contains  in  its  meshes  large 
quantities  of  lymphocytes. 

The  arterial  sheath,  consisting  of  adenoid  tissue,  forms,  in 
some  animals,  a  continuous  layer  around  the  vessel  wall.  In 
other  animals,  however,  it  is  gathered  into  spherical  or  ovoid 
masses  which  resemble  the  follicles  of  the  lymph  gland.    These 
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are  the  Malpigkxan  corpuscles  (Fig.  98).  If  the  lymphoid 
tissue  is  equally  distributed  around  the  artery,  this  vessel  is 
found  in  the  centre  of  the  Malpighian  corpuscle.  It  may  be 
placed  excentrically,  on  account  of  the  unequal  development  of 
this  tissue.  In  sections  of  the  spleen  the  Malpighian  cor- 
puscles are  round  structures  with  a  diameter  of  0.2-0.7  mm. 
They  are  situated  often  at  the  place  where  an  artery  branches, 
and  each  shows  a  germinal  centre  (Keimcentrnm),  in  which 
there  is  multiplication  of  the  lymphocyte*. 


PartafaaectiOD  tbroufib  the  spleen  of  an  ape.    x  SO. 

The  spleen  pulp  has  the  characteristic  features  of  adenoid 
tisaue.  It  consists  largely  of  lymphocytes,  but  contains  also 
large  cells,  with  many  nuclei  containing  red  blood-corpuscles 
and  pigment.  Nucleated  and  non-nucleated  red  corpuscles  are 
also  found. 

The  pigment  granules  which  occur  free  or  in  leucocytes 
are    formed    from    broken-down    red    blood-corpuscles.      The 
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adenoid  tissue  of  the  pulp  is  distinguished  from  that  of  the 
Ma]pighian  bodies  by  the  fact  that  the  latter  consists  entirely . 
of  lymphoid  cells. 

Some  authors  claim  that  the  spleen  is  a  blood-forming 
organ  because  erythroblasts  are  found  there.  Others  regard 
it  as  an  organ  in  wliich  destruction  of  blood  takes  place,  for 
the  reason  that  fragments  of  blood  corpuscles  and  blood  pig- 
ment are  frequently  found. 

The  character  of  the  blood-vessels  in  the  spleen  shows  soma 
peculiarities.  The  arteries  do  not  anastomose  wiili  one  another; 
their  adventitia  often  shows  a  lymphoid  character — i.  c,  in 
Malpigliian  corpuscles.  The  terminal  arteries  show  a  thicken- 
ing of  this  lymphoid  sheath  to  form  the  ellipsoids  of  the  spleen. 
In  their  final  divisions  the  arteries  branch  like  the  hairs  of 
ii  brush  {penidlli).  The  hlood-vessels  of  the  spleen  are  best 
considered  together  with  the  so-called  hbuU.  *  According  to 
Mall,  the  framework  of  the  spleen,  which  can  be  demonstrated 
by  washing  out  the  cellular  elements  of  a  spleen  macerated  in 
water,  is  divided  into  sacs,  each  of  which  contains  a  spleen 
lobule.  These  lobules  have  a  distinct  relation  to  the  blood- 
vessels. By  injecting  the  vessels  with  celloidin  or  agar-agar 
and  macerating  the  tissue,  this  relation  is  demonstrated.  The 
arteries  enter  at  the  hilus,  and  divide  into  many  branches, 
one  of  which  enters  each  lobule  and  passes  along  its  centre. 
The  veins  are  always  intimately  related  to  the  trabeeulse,  and 
are  always  found  at  the  periphery  of  the  lobules.  This  is 
shown  in  Fig.  99.  The  Malpighian  corpuscle  usually  lies  at 
the  hilus  end  of  the  lobule — i.  e.,  at  the  side  away  from  the 
capsule.  The  veins  accompany  the  branches  of  the  interlobu- 
lar trabeeulse  into  the  lobule,  which  is  divided  by  these 
branches  into  several  compartments.  The  veins  as  well  as  the 
trabeeulse  may  be  spoken  of  as  interlobular  and  intralobular. 
The  central  artery  of  the  lobule  branches  to  supply  the  various 
compartments  formed  by  the  intralobular  trabeeulse,  and  tlie 
blood  is  collected  finally  by  the  intralobular  veins.  A  venous 
injection  of  the  lobuie  fills  a  plexus  of  veins  {Fig.  99,  P),  in 
whose  meshes  there  are  small  areas  of  spleen  pulp,  the  ao- 
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called  histological  units  (Mall).  These  units  are,  however,  in 
communication  with  one  another.  The  terminal  arteries  run 
into  these  units  and  end  In  the  ampulla  of  Thoma,  a  small 


DUgram  of  the  lobule  of  the  spleen.  (Mall.)  A,  artery  in  the  ueutru  ut  the  lobule; 
V,  iDtertobular  vein  wilhin  the  interlobular  trsbeculie ;  7V„  lutrulobular  tr«b«i;l» ;  /..  Hal- 
plghian  fallicle;  C.  intralobular  collecting  vein;  P,  intralobniar  vein  pteziu  wbicb  aur- 
rouada  the  pulp  cords  or  hiBtological  units  ;  Am,  ampulla  of  Thoma, 

dilatation.  There  is  evidence  to  show  that  these  ampullce 
communicate  hoth  with  one  another  and  with  the  terminal 
veins. 

According  to  some  authors,  the  capillaries  open  directly 
into  the  veins,  while  others  have  described  a  system  of  lacunae 
between  them.  This  is  known  as  the  intermediary  patli  for 
the  blood.  The  capillaries  show  a  fiiniiel-like  widening  as  they 
pass  over  into  the  veins  (Plate  VI.,  Fig.  100).     This  interme- 
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diate  space  is,  accordiug  to  some  authors,  lined  with  epithelium, 
so  that  there  is  here  a  closed  system.  Most  authorities,  how- 
«Ter,  claim  that  these  lacuuse  have  no  wall  or  possess  only  an 
incomplete  wall,  so  that  the  blood  does  not  flow  in  a  closed 
channel.  These  authors  base  their  belief  on  the  fact  that  in 
injecting  the  blood-vessels  the  injection  raaKS  flows  also  into  the 
spleen  pulp  ;  and  because  of  the  constant  presence  of  red  blood- 
corpuscles  in  the  pulp.  According  to  the  view  held  by  the 
second  group  of  investigators,  the  beginnings  of  the  veins  stand 
in  communication  with  spleen  pulp.  These  endothelial  cells 
are  flattened  and  spindle-shaped,  and  show  a  striated  structure. 
The  nuclei  project  markedly  into  the  lumen.  According  to 
Weidenreich,  there  is  a  system  of  spaces  (spleen  sinuses)  in  the 
spleen  pulp  which  anastomose  freely  and  open  into  the  pulp 
veins  (intralobular). 

The  framework  of  the  spleen  pulp  is  made  up  of  anasto- 
mosing fibrils  which  have  the  character  of  reticulum,  as  shown 
by  Mall.  As  mentioned  before,  the  reticulum  of  the  capsule 
and  trabeculas  is  more  resistant  to  the  action  of  the  ordinary 
reagents  than  that  of  the  spleen  pulp.  "The  main  strands  of 
the  reticulum  accompany  the  interlpbnlar  venous  plexus,  while 
a  more  delicate  network  with  more  open  meshes  extends 
through  the  histological  unit.  In  the  centre  of  the  unit  the 
network  becomes  dense  again,  which  marks  the  position  of  the 
terminal  artery  with  its  accompanying  ellipsoid  lymphatic 
tissue"  (Mall).  The  reticulum  surrounds  the  veins,  and  also 
forms  a  layer  around  the  arteries,  holding  in  its  meshes  the 
cells  of  the  lymphoid  sheath.  Kyes  has  shown  that  the  net- 
work surrounding  the  smaller  veins  is  not  elastic  tissue,  but  is 
made  up  entirely  of  true  reticulum.  The  reticulum  of  the 
follicles  is  directly  continuous  with  that  of  the  pulp  cords. 

Lymphatic  vessels  in  relation  to  the  Malpighian  follicles  do 
not  exist  in  the  spleen.  In  the  capsule  and  trabeculse  of  the 
spleens  of  certain  animals  there  are  large  lymphatic  channels. 
These  are  seen  also  at  the  hilus  of  the  organ,  but,  according 
to  Mall,  the  lymphatics  are  not  to  be  observed  in  the  spleen 
pulp. 
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Much  of  the  above  description  is  baaetl  on  the  work  of  Mall. 
For  further  details  the  reader  is  referred  to  his  articles  on  the 
Bubject. 

4.    TETUUS. 

The  thymus  is  a  gland-tike  organ  found  only  in  embryos 
and  young  animals.  It  undergoes  with  age  a  retrogression,  and 
at  the  twentieth  year  in  man  we  find  only  a  connective-tissue 
vestige  of  it. 

In  the  first  years  of  life  the  thymus  consists  of  various 
lobes,  which  are  made  up  of  lobules  0.5  to  1  era.  in  diam- 
eter, joined  together  by  connective  tissue.  These  lobules  con- 
sist of  smaller  lobules  about  1  mm.  in  diameter,  which  are 
separated  by  connective- tissue  septa.  The  smaller  lobules 
are  made  up  of  adenoid  tissue,  which  is  richer  in  blood-vessels 
and  lymphocytes  at  the  periphery  than  at  the  centre.  We 
may  thus  distinguish  a  dark  cortical  substance  and  a  light 
medulla. 

The  thymus  is  of  epithelial  origin,  and  develops  later  its 
adenoid  structure.  It  is  an  outgrowth  from  the  foregut  of  the 
embryo,  and,  according  to   the   majority  of  authorities,  the 


Section  thniiiBh  a  secondary  lobule  of  the  thymus  orn  child  mx  months  old.     <  50. 

ffassal's  concentric  corpuscles  which  are  found  in  the  medullary 
substance  are  the  remains  of  this  epithelial  tissue  (Stieda,  His, 
Maurer,  etc.).     These  corpuscles  (Figs.  101  and  102)  consist  at 
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the  periphery  of  concentrically  arranged  semilunar  cells,  while 
the  centre  usually  contains  nuclear  and  cell  detritus. 

According  to  Afanaasiew,  the  Hassal'a  corpuscles  arise  from 
vascular  epithelium,  which  in  the  involution  of  the  organ  pro- 
liferates until  it  fills  the  lumen. 

It  seems  that  the  thymus  at  first  takes  part  in  the  formation 
of  red  and  white  blood-corpuscles.  Nucleated  red  corpuscles 
and  evidences  of  mitotic  division  are  met  with  frequently. 


Two   Hanal'H   c^irpUBclea    from   a   rti'IIod    through    the   thymos   of    a  child   Bii   moDths 
old.     X  470. 

The  arteries  which  extend  into  the  interior  of  the  lobule 
from  the  connective-tissue  septa  break  up  at  the  inner  boundary 
of  the  cortical  substance  to  form  a  fine  capillary  network. 
Some  of  the  branches  of  this  supply  the  cortex  and  empty  into 
the  veins  at  the  periphery ;  while  other  branches  run  to  the 
medullary  substance,  from  which  veins  collect  to  carry  the  blood 
back  to  the  connective-tissue  septa. 

Fine  nerve  plexuses  have  been  observed  in  the  septa  and  in 
the  medullary  substance. 

5.    THTItOID  GLAHD. 

The  thyroid  is  an  alveolar  gland  possessing  no  duct.  It 
consists  of  a  connective- tissue  framework  in  the  form  of  an 
■outer  capsule,  with  strands  of  connective  tissue  dividing  the 
gland  into  lobules,  and  finer  septa  separating  the  individual 
alveoli  which  make  up  the  secretory  portion. 
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The  alveoii  are  round,  oval,  or  polygonal  on  section  (Fig. 
103),  and,  taken  as  a  whole,  are  somewhat  bent  or  coiled  closed 
tubes.  They  are  lined  with  one  layer  of  cubical  or  low  cylin- 
drical epithelial  cells.  These  have  a  nucleus  near  the  centre  of 
the  cell,  and  often  refractive  granules  in  the  protoplasm. 
According  to  some  authors,  there  is  a  membrana  propria  out- 
side the  epithelium.  The  cells  formerly  known  as  chief  cells 
and  colloid  cells  represent  different  stages  in  secretion  seen  in 
the  same  cell. 

The  alveoli  contain  a  colloid  substance  secreted  by  the  epi- 
thelial cells.     This  does  not  usually  fill  the  whole  lumen,  but  is 


Part  of  a  section  through  a  human  thyroid,     y  180. 

separated  from  the  walls,  especially  in  hardened  specimens,  by 
clear  spaces,  as  though  the  colloid  had  clung  to  tlie  walls  at 
various  places,  but  was  pulleJ  away  in  the  intervals  (Fig.  103). 
The  colloid  takes  a  chiiracteristic  eosin  stain  and  appears  to  be 
quite  homogeneous.  Whether  this  colloid  has  any  part  in  the 
formation  of  the  internal  secretion  which  is  characteristic  of 
the  thyroid  is  not  known.  Jt  is  possible  that  the  colloid  corre- 
sponds with  the  external  secretion  of  glands  that  have  ducts. 
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and  that  the  internal  secretion  is  taken  up  directly  by  the  blood 
capillaries,  which  form  a  thick  network  around  the  alveoli. 
Changes  take  place  both  in  the  epithelium  and  the  colloid  in 
hypertrophy  of  the  gland,  and  in  such  cases  symptoms  show 
that  the  internal  secretion  also  is  altered,  ehher  in  quantity  or 
quality,  or  in  both. 

The  iuteralveolar  connective  tissue  brings  many  blood- 
vessels, lymphatics,  and  nerves  to  the  organ.  The  blood- 
vessels form  a  rich  capillary  network  around  the  alveoli. 


Digested  section  of  n  human  tbyroid  (Flint),  showing  tbe  franiework  of  the  gland  and 
the  fonn  of  the  alveoli,  (  Fined  in  Van  Qehnchteii's  fluid,  hardened,  extracted  with  ether, 
and  digested  with  pancreatiii.  and  cleared  in  glfccriti.) 

The  framework  of  the  thyroid  has  been  studied  by  Flint. 
The  gland  was  Inirdtined  and  then  digested  in  pancreatin  until 
all  ceUuIar  elements  liad  disappeared.  The  main  bundles  of 
connective  tissue  follow  the  large  vessels.  More  delicate 
strands  form  tbe  supporting  membranes  of  the  alveoli.  The 
basement  membranes  stand  out  clearly,  and  the  form  of  the 
alveoli  can  be  made  out  (Fig.  104).  The  alveoli  are  spherical 
structures,  which  lie  close  to  one  another,  and  are  separated 
by  a  very  little  connective  tissue.     The  basement  membranes 
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are  made  up  of  fine  interlacing  or  parallel  fibrils  of  reticulum 
which  are  somewliat  coarser  than  in  other  organs. 

Parathyroid  Oland. 

The  parathyroid  is  a  paired  gland  closely  associated  with 
the  lateral  lobes  of  the  thyroid.  It  is  composed  of  solid  col- 
umns of  epithelium-like  cells.  Tliese  columns  are  separated 
by  a  very  vascular  connective  tissue,  and  anastomose  with  one 
another  so  as  to  form  a  network  similar  to  that  found  in  the 
suprarenal  gland.  Masses  of  lymphoid  tissue  are  frequently 
found  in  connection  with  the  parathyroids. 

According  to  some  authors,  these  bodies  represent  embry- 
onic thyroid  tissue.  Othei-s  believe  them  to  be  separate  organs 
having  a  function  of  their  own.  If  the  thyroid  be  removed 
and  the  parathyroids  left,  the  effects  of  a  complete  thyroid- 
ectomy are  not  obtjtined. 

$.    ADEENAL  (SUFBABEHAL  OLANDh 
This  is  a  small  gland  situated  just  anterior  to  the  kidney, 
Fio.  105. 


Pftrt  of  %  ctOBB-eGclion  through  the  ndrrDiU  uf  a  dofc.      Z.  gl.  represeiiis  the  loiu 
glomeruluHi.     -  'ii. 

often  resting  upon  it.     On  sectioning,  it  can  be  seen  with  the 
naked  eye  to  be  made  up  of  a  cortex  and  a  medulla.    The  cortex 
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shows  a  radial  structure,  which  is  caused  by  the  radial  arrange- 
ment of  the  connective- tissue  framework  (Fig.  105).  In  the 
medulla  the  cella  are  arranged  less  regularly.  The  following 
description  is  based  largely  on  an  account  of  the  structure  of 
the  gland  given  by  Flint. 

The  whole  gland  is  surrounded  by  a  capsule  (Fig.  106), 
which  is  composed  largely  of  reticulum.  Elastic  fibres  and 
smooth  muscle  cells  are  also  present. 

The  cortex  may  be  divided  into  three  layers :  1,  the  zona 
glomerulosa;  2,  the  zona  fasciculata;  and  3,  the  zona  reticu- 
laris (Figs.  105-107). 

1.  The  zona  glmnerulom  is  made  up  of  cylindrical  epithelial 


Zona  faidculata 


ceils  arranged  in  more  or  less  coiled  columns  separated  by 
strands  of  connective  tissue  derived  from  the  capsule  (Figs.  106, 
107).  The  nuclei  are  situated  in  the  middle  part  of  the  cell 
bodies.    They  are  oval  or  round,  and  stain  deeply. 

2.  The  zona  fasciculata  consists  of  smaller  polygonal  cells 
arranged  in  anastomosing  columns  whose  long  axes  are  at  right 
angles  to  the  surface  of  the  capsule.     The  columns  are  sepa- 
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rated  by  blood  capillaries.  The  cells  possess  a  granular  proto- 
plasm which  often  contains  fat  droplets.  The  nuclei  are  placed 
centrally,  and  are  vesicular  in  character. 

3.  The  zona  reticularis  is  composed  of  cells  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  zona  fasciculata.  They  are  arranged  in 
columns  which  form  a  distinct  network,  as  shown  in  Figs.  105 
and  107.     They  occupy  the  meshes  of  a  tine  capillary  plexus. 


The  medulla  consists  of  polygonal  cells  with  lightly 
staining  protoplasm  and  deeply -staining  nuclei.  They  are 
grouped  together  into  round  or  oval  masses,  which  are  sur- 
rounded by  numerous  blood-vessels  and  separated  by  septa  of 
reticulum.  Tlie  cells  often  surround  a  blood-vessel  like  the 
epithelial  cells  of  a  gland  duct. 
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According  to  Flint,  lymphoid  nodules  with  germinal 
centres  are  found  sometimes  in  the  medulla  of  the  adrenal,  and 
scattered  groups  of  lymphoid  cells  also  in  the-oortex. 

Blood-vessels  of  the  Adrenal. — These,  as  they  occur  in  the 
dog,  have  been  described  in  detail  by  Flint.  In  the  capsule 
the  suprarenal  arteries  form  a  poorly  defined  plexus  from 
which  the  whole  gland  is  supplied.  Three  systems  of  arteries 
are  derived  from  this  plexus,  supplying  the  Ciipsule,  cortex,  and 
medulla,  respectively.  The  artericB  capsulte  form  a  network  of 
capillaries  in  the  capsule,  which  empty  into  the  capsular  venous 
plexus,  which  lies  just  beneath  the  arterial  plexus.  The 
arterice  corticis  break  up  into  a  capillary  plexus  surrounding 
the  cell  columns  of  the  zona  glomerulosa,  from  which  the  blood 
flows  into  the  parallel  capillaries  of  the  zona  fasciculata,  and 
thence  into  the  network  of  the  zona  reticularis.  These  capil- 
laries empty  into  five  veins  which  join  to  form  the  larger 
trunks  of  the  medulla.  "The  arterice  medullm  which  run  from 
the  capsule  entirely  through  the  cortex  without  anastomosing 
break  up  into  a  capillary  plexus  in  the  medulla."  The  blood 
flows  from  this  plexus  into  the  fine  veins  of  the  medulla,  and 
finally  into  the  vena  centralis.  Usually  two  large  venous 
ti'unks  are  present  in  the  medulla,  one  draining  the  anterior 
and  one  the  posterior  lobe.  These  receive  branches  on  all  sides 
from  the  peripheral  parts  of  the  medulla.  The  relations  of 
these  vessels  can  be  made  out  in  Fig.  108.  Lymph-vessels 
form  capillary  networks  around  the  cell  columns. 

'T\iii  framework  of  the  adrenal  has  been  described  by  Flint. 
.-Vccording  to  him,  it  consists  of  reticulum.  That  of  the  zona 
glomerulosa  consists  of  septa  derived  from  the  capsule.  These 
separate  the  coiled  columns  of  cells  making  up  this  zone.  The 
framework  of  the  zona  fasciculata  is  made  up  of  parallel  strands 
of  reticulum  running  at  right  angles  to  the  capsule.  These 
pass  over  into  the  framework  of  the  zona  reticularis,  which 
has  the  form  of  a  spongy  network  of  fibrils.  Tlie  medulla 
is  supported  by  strands  of  reticulum  which  surround  the  cell 
groups. 

Development  of  the  Adrenal. — It  has  been  stated  that  the 
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cortex  and  the  medulla  of  the  adrenal  have  different  origins. 
According  to  Mitsukuri,  the  cortex  is  derived  from  the  meso- 
blast,  while  the  medulla  arises  from  the  peripheral  part  of  the 
sympathetic  nervous  system.  Gtottschau  believes  that  the 
medulla  is  derived  from  the  cortex,  and  that  the  nervous  system 
takes  no  part  in  its  formation.  This  latter  view  is  supported 
by  Jandsik,  Minot,  and  luaba.  Flint  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  medulla  is  formed  separately  and  grows  into  the  cortex 
subsequently.  From  his  description  it  appears  that  the  adrenal 
in  a  pig's  embryo  34  cm.  long  consists  entirely  of  cortex  sur- 
rounded by  a  delicate  capsule.  In  its  centre  is  a  vein  toward 
whicli  capillaries  converge.  By  its  medial  surface  the  capsule 
is  attached  to  the  sympathetic  plexus.  Beneath  the  capsule 
there  appear  small  groups  of  cells,  which  are  quite  distinct  from 
the  cortical  cells,  and  form  the  beginning  of  the  medulla. 
These  receive  their  blood  supply  from  the  capsular  vessels,  and 
grow  into  the  interior  of  the  gland  until  they  reach  the  central 
vein.  At  this  stage  no  differentiation  into  layers  is  visible  in 
the  cortex.  In  embryo  pigs  10  cm.  long  the  zona  gloraerulosa 
is  first  seen.  The  arrangement  of  the  cells  into  definite  columns 
does  not  take  place  until  after  birth.  On  account  of  peculiari- 
ties of  this  development  certain  variations  from  the  normal  are 
observed  in  the  adrenal.  Islands  of  cortical  substance  may  be 
found  in  the  medulla,  and  similarly  small  groups  of  medullary 
cells  sometimes  are  seen  in  the  cortex.  The  medulla  in  certain 
places  may  extend  out  to  the  capsule;  and  in  other  places  the 
cortex  is  found  adjacent  to  the  central  vein. 

It  is  still  uncertain  what  the  exact  origin  of  the  medullary 
cells  is.  They  develop  after  the  cortical  cells  are  laid  down 
and  grow  in  from  the  periphery  of  the  cortex.  They  do  not 
seem  to  be  derived  from  the  sympathetic  nervous  system, 
although  the  relation  of  the  gland  to  this  system  is  intimate, 
and  there  are  often  found  large  numbers  of  ganglion  cells 
included  in  the  cortex  and  medulla. 

Non- medulla  ted  nerve  fibres  penetrate  the  capsule  and 
extend  in  large  numbers  through  the  cortex  and  medulla.  In 
the  cortex  they  give  off  fine  branches  which  end  on  the  sur- 
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faces  of  the  cells.  In  the  medulla  the  network  of  nerves  is 
much  richer.  A  part  of  the  branches  from  this  end  in  the 
vessel  walls,  while  the  greater  number  surround  the  gland  cells 
and  form  fine  plexuses  around  them. 

7.    HYPOPHYSIS  OEBEBBI  (PITniTABT  BODY). 

The  pituitary  body  in  adult  animals  consists  of  two  lobes,  a 
posterior  and  an  anterior.  The  posterior  lobe  is  made  up  mainly 
of  neuroglia  elements.  There  are,  however,  in  this  region  other 
cells  which  are  considered  by  some  to  be  nerve  cells.  Their 
nature  is  uncertain.  The  anterior  lobe  consists,  on  the  con- 
trary, of  solid  glandular  masses  separated  by  connective-tissue 
septa  and  capillary  networks  (Fig.  109).     This  glandular  tissue 

Fio.  109. 


From  a  sectioD  of  the  bypopbyslB  cerebri  of  a  dog.    X  300. 

consists  of  epithelial  cells,  concerning  whose  glandular  nature 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  They  are  round  or  polyhedral,  and, 
according  to  some  authors,  are  of  two  types.  One  kind  of  cell 
is  of  dark  appearance,  large  and  granular,  and  has  a  marked 
affinity  for  staining  fluids.  These  are  called  chromophiU  cells. 
The  other  kind  is  small  and  clear.  The  two  types  are  about 
equally  distributed.  Other  authors  regard  the  differences  in 
appearance  between  the  two  kinds  of  cells  to  be  due  to  post- 
mortem or  functional  changes. 

In  the  posterior  part  of  the  anterior  lobe  there  are  found 
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alveoli  which,  like  those  of  the  thyroid,  are  filled  with  a  colloid 
8ub8tance.  Sometimes  these  alveoli  are  lined  with  ciliated 
epitheUum. 

There  is  a  close  relation  hetween  the  glandular  elements  and 
the  blood  capillaries.  A  dense  network  of  vessels  surrounds 
all  the  gland  alveoli.  The  glandular  nature  of  the  organ 
has  been  further  proved  by  physiological  experiments.  The 
internal  secretion  seems  to  have  an  important  influence  on  the 
organism  as  a  whole. 

8.     OASOTID  aLAnS  (OLOHVS  CABOTIOUH). 

The  carotid  gland  is  a  structure  the  size  of  a  grain  of 
corn,  situated,  in  man,  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  common 
carotid  artery.  It  is  associated  closely  with  the  vessel  wall, 
and  is  surrounded  by  a  counective- tissue  capsule  which  sends 
strands  of  tissue  into  the  organ.  The  organ  thus  is  divided  by 
three  connective- tissue  sepia  into  foUicles,  which  are  usually 
small  round  masses  of  cells,  the  so-called  cell  balls  (Zellballen) 
of  Schaper.  Tlicse  follicles,  or  cell  balls,  are  made  up  of  cells 
containing  much  protoplasm  and  resembling  epithelial  cells. 
They  are  polyhedral  or  round,  and  seem  to  be  associated  closely 
with  the  blood  capillaries.  They  are  apparently  of  connective- 
tissue  origin,  and  are  arranged  in  small  groups  in  the  meshes 
of  a  connective-tissue  network.  Tlie  true  nature  of  this  con- 
nective tissue  has  never  been  determined.  In  all  probability 
it  is  largely  true  reticulum.  In  advanced  age  the  cell  groups 
break  up,  and  there  is  a  marked  increase  in  the  connective 
tissue  and  blood-vessels  (Schaper). 

The  carotid  gland  is  supplied  very  richly  with  blood-vessels. 
A  branch  from  the  carotid  nrtery  enters  the  gland  and  breaks 
up  into  many  small  branches,  each  of  which  supplies  one 
follicle.  The  capillaries  formed  by  division  in  the  follicle 
anastomose  and  make  up  a  dense  plexus,  which  is  connected  at 
the  periphery  of  the  follicle  with  small  veins.  These  join  with 
veins  from  other  follicle.*!,  and  form  on  the  surfiice  of  the  gland 
a  venous  plexus. 

Numerous  medullated  and  non-medullated  nerve-fibres  are 
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present  in  the  gland,  and  run  as  fine  branches  into  the  fol- 
licles.    Ganglion  cells  are  rarely  found. 

9.     CfOCOTOEAL  aLABD  (OLOHCrS  OOOOTGEnH). 

This  organ  is  situated  on  the  arteria  sacralin  media.  Its 
general  structure  resembles  that  of  the  carotid  gland.  The 
game  polygonal  epithelioid  cells  are  found,  and  these  stand  in 
the  same  close  relation  to  the  blood-vessels.  Small  branches 
of  the  median  sacral  artery  enter  the  gland  and  break  up  into 
a  capillary  network.  In  the  capillaries  that  make  this  up  there 
are  peculiar  dilatations  mainly  situated  on  the  venous  side  of 
the  network. 

All  the  glands  that  have  been  described  in  this  section  must 
be  considered  as  made  up  primarily  of  two  parts,  namely,  a 
connective- tissue  framework,  and  a  cellular  part  contained  in 
the  meshes  of  this  framework.  The  cellular  part  is  divided  in 
each  case  into  masses  of  cells  (follicles  or  lobules),  which  have  a 
similar  and  complete  structure  of  their  own.  By  the  repetition 
of  these  follicles  the  organ  is  built  up.  The  connective- tissue 
framework  of  the  gland  is  in  every  case  closely  connected  with 
the  blood  supply.  The  vessels  follow,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
course  of  the  trabeculae  and  connective- tissue  strands,  which 
divide  the  organ  into  units.  The  cellular  units  (follicles  or 
lobules)  correspond  often  to  blood  vascular  units,  in  which  the 
artery  usually  enters  the  eeutre  of  the  follicle  and  breaks  up 
into  capillaries  which  join  with  the  veins  at  the  periphery  of 
the  follicle.  The  arteries  and  veins  are  always  as  far  apart  in 
the  follicle  as  possible.  All  these  glands,  then,  are  composite 
structures,  so  that  in  their  study  we  should  consider  not  only 
the  units  themselves,  but  also  the  relation  of  these  units  to  one 
another  and  to  the  framework. 

n.    DIGESTIVE  SYSTEM  (ALUfENTABY  TBAOT). 

The  whole  alimentary  tract  is  lined  with  mucous  membrane. 
This  is  a  soft  membrane  consisting  of  epithelium,  glands,  and 
connective  tissue.     The  epithelium   consists   of  one  or  more 
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layers.  When  there  are  many  layers  the  superficial  cells  are 
flattened,  as  \n  stratified  epithelium.  Under  the  epithelium 
there  is  a  connective-tissue  layer,  the  tunica  propria  or  itratum 
proprium.  Under  this  is  a  firm  connective-tissue  coat,  the  tela 
gubmucona  or  stratum  submitcosum.  This  combines  the  mucosa 
with  the  underlying  parts. 

A.     MOUTH  OAVITT. 
1.    Mucous  Mflmbrane  of  the  Month  Oarity. 

The  epithelium,  of  the  mouth  cavity  is  a  stratified  pave- 
(nent-epitlielium.  It  is  not,  as  a  rule,  corneous,  and  tlie 
stratum  granulosum  and  stratum  lucidum  are  usually  absent. 

The  tunica  propria  consists  of  interlacing  bundles  of  con- 
nective-tissue fibres,  amoug  which  are  many  elastic  fibres.  On 
the  surface  the  tunica  propria  forms  so-called  papillm,  of  which 
the  highest  are  found  in  the  red  border  of  the  lips  and  in  the 
gums  (Plate  VIII.).  At  the  border  of  the  lips  we  find  seba- 
ceous glands,  but  these  are  absent  elsewhere  in  the  mucous 
membrane. 

Everywhere  in  the  tunica  propria  we  find  the  ducts  of 
tnucous  glands  (glandulse  buccales,  palatini,  et  labiales),  whose 
bodies  lie  in  the  submucosa.  These  are  branched  tubular 
glands  whose  ducts  are  lined  usually  with  stratified  epithelium. 
The  details  of  their  structure  will  be  discussed  with  the  larger 
glands  of  the  month  cavity. 

The  tela  submucosa  Is  a  firm  connective- tissue  layer  pos- 
sessing only  very  few  elastic  fibres.  On  the  gums  the  mucosa 
is  attached  firmly  to  the  underlying  structures.  Elsewhere  it 
is  more  loasely  connected  with  the  submucos;!.  The  blood- 
vessels  form  two  plexuses  more  or  less  parallel  to  the  sur- 
face. The  deeper,  which  consists  of  larger  vessels  and  wider 
meshes,  lies  in  tiie  subrauci>sa;  the  upper  is  made  up  of  a  fine 
mesliwork  of  small  vessels  which  are  derived  from  the  deeper 
layer  and  is  situated  in  the  tunica  propria.  From  these  net- 
works fine  branches  proceed  to  the  papillae,  where  a  capillary 
plexus    is    formed.     The  lymph-vessels   follow  a   course   very 
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similar  to  tliat  of  the  blcKxI-vessels.  The  sensory  nerves  end 
in  the  mucous  membrane  in  two  waya:  od  the  papillse  as 
Kraiue's  end  bulbs,  and  in  the  epithelium  as  fine  iatra-epithelial 
nerve-endings  (see  under  Nerve-endings). 

2.    The  Teeth. 

The  teeth  in  man  and  the  higher  animals  are  hard  struct- 
ures, of  which  one  (mi't  is  sunk  iu  the  alveolus  of  the  jaw 
{root}  and  the  other  part  projects  to  the  outside,  and  is  called 
the  crmon  of  the  tooth.  The  place  of  junction  of  the  two  parts 
is  called  the  neck  of  the  tooth,  and  this  part  is  covered  by  the 
gum. 

The  teefh  consist  of  three  hard  substances:  1,  enamel;  2, 
dentine;  3,  cement.     These  subi<tances  eurround  a  cavity  in 


r  a  milk  loolli  of  a  newborn  baby.    The 

detitiiic  i»8liuwu.    X  500. 

the  centre  of  the  tooth  known  as  the  pvlp-  or  loolk-camty. 
Tliis  CMvily  extends  into  the  root  of  the  tooth  as  the  root- 
canal,  througli  which  vessels  iind  nerves  enter  ilie  pulp  from 
belnw. 

The  tooth  pvlp  consists  of  a  finely  fibrous  celhilar  con- 
nective tissue,  and  is  chanicterized  by  its  richness  in  nerves  and 
blood-vessels.     On  the  surface  of  the  pulp  tliere  are  large  cells 
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Ftn.  116.— ProTD  a  croRS-section  of  the  root  of  n  humsn  molar  tonlh.  The  canallnili. 
filled  with  violet  pigment,  show  iiumerouH  diTisiona.  Soiall  interglobular  apaces  are  to  be 
M>en  in  the  Knmulsr  aheath.     r  330. 
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— the  odoniobktsts — forming  a  continuous  layer  (Fig.  111). 
These  are  long  cylindrical  cells  with  the  nucleus  in  the  inner 
half  of  the  cell.  They  each  send  one  process,  seldom  more, 
into  the  dentine  toward  the  outside.  These  processes  form  the 
fibres  in  the  dentine.  There  are  other  processes  sent  out  by 
the  odontoblasts  in  the  direction  of  the  pulp.  These  branch 
and  surround  the  pulp  elements.  The  whole  pulp  is  sur- 
rounded by  dentine,  which  forms  the  main  mass  of  the  tooth. 
The  dentine  itself  is  covered  entirely  by  two  other  coats,  on 
the  crown  of  the  tooth  by  the  enamel,  and  on  the  root  by  the 
cement.     These  two  coats  meet  at  the  neck. 

The  dentine  (substantia  eburnea)  is  a  kind  of  bone  which  is 
distinguished  from  ordinary  bone  by  the  fact  that  its  cells  are 
not  situated  in  cavities  of  the  ground  substance.  The  cell 
bodies  lie  on  the  surface  of  the  pulp  close  to  the  dentine,  so 
that  the  dentine  itself  contains  only  their  processes,  the  so- 
called  denial  fibres,  which  lie  in  the  dental  canals.  These 
canals  begin  at  the  pulp  surface  of  the  dentine,  and  run  radially 
toward  its  outer  surface  in  a  slightly  curved  direction,  like  the 
letter  S.  At  their  beginning  the  canals  are  2.5-5  u  in  diam- 
eter, but  become  narrower  as  tliey  proceed  outward,  on  account 
of  division.  At  the  outer  surface  of  the  dentine  tliey  measure 
only  0.6  fi.  They  give  off  throughout  their  course  fine  side- 
branches  in  every  direction,  thus  joining  with  neighboring 
canals.  These  side-branches  are  usually  0.3-0.6  //  in  diam- 
eter. A  section  cut  at  right  angles  to  the  course  of  the  canals 
shows  their  relation  to  the  side-branches.  Fig.  112  shows  that 
they  join  not  only  canals  near  one  another,  but  also  those  at 
some  distance  from  one  another. 

The  relation  of  the  main  dental  canals,  as  well  as  of  the 
side- branches,  is  characteristic  for  different  parts  of  the  tooth 
{Plates  IX.,  X.,  XI.).  In  the  part  near  the  pulp  the  lateral 
branches  leave  the  canals  at  almost  a  right  angle.  In  the  more 
peripheral  parts  of  the  dentine,  on  the  contrary,  the  angle  is 
acute.  In  the  former  position  the  side-canals  are  less  numerous 
than  in  the  peripheral   parts. 

In  the  crown  of  the  tooth  the  main  canals  take  a  fairly 
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Straight  course  and  do  not  often  branch  to  form  canals  of  the 
same  calibre.  In  the  neck  they  iire  slightly  wavy.  In  the 
root  they  are  more  uneven,  and  branch  frequently  to  form 
equal-sized  canals  (Szymonowicz).  The  peripheral  ends  of 
the  main  canals  are  different  according  to  their  surroundings. 
In  the  crown  just  under  the  enamel  they  break  up  into  finger- 
like branches  {Plate  IX.),  some  of  which  run  past  the 
boundary  line  between  the   enamel  and  dentine  for  10-40  ft 


From  a,  gTOUDd-section  thniugfa  tfae  ptirta  of  the  dentine,  near  the  pulp,  at  a  humut 

canine  tooth  which  hae  been  impregnated  with  pigment.  The  denial  ounaliculi  are  cut 
Bcroes  aud  are  Joined  together  by  side  hranclies.     x  400. 

into  the  cement  substance  joining  the  enamel  prisms  (Fig.  117). 
Dilatations  are  observed  often  at  the  ends  of  these  branches. 
Most  of  the  main  canals,  however,  end  blindly  at  the  border  of 
the  enamel. 

In  tlie  lower  part  of  the  tooth  the  main  canals  do  not  leave 
the  dentine,  but  end  blindly  at  the  border  of  the  cement — i.  «., 
at  Tomes'  granular  sheath.  They  often  reach  as  far  as  the 
spaces  of  the  sheath,  which  are  filled  with  uncalcified  ground 
substance  (Fig.  116).  Rarely  they  arch  over  and  form  with 
neighboring  canals  a  kind  of  loop. 

The  part  of  the  ground  substance  immediately  surrounding 
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the  canals  is  harder  and  more  resistaat  than  the  reBt,  and  is 
known  as  Neumann's  dental  sheath. 

The  ground  substance  itself  has  a  structure  finely  fibrous, 
like  that  of  ordinary  bone.  The  fibrils  are  joined  to  form 
bundles,  which  run  mainly  in  the  long  axis  of  the  tooth. 

In  the  dentine  of  the  crown  there  is,  near  the  outer  enamel 
surface,  a  layer  of  so-called  interglobular  spaces.  These  are 
large  or  email  space?  of  irregular  shape,  situated  in  the  calcified 


Part  of  ■  CTOSS-BectJOD  tbroagh  a  humau  incisor  tooth  in  the  reeion  of  the  root.     X  360. 

ground  substance  and  filled  with  a  soft  substance  which  corre- 
sponds with  the  uncalcified  substance  of  the  dentine  (Plate 
IX.).  The  dental  canals  pass  through  these  spaces  without  inter- 
ruption. These  spaces  are  an  indication  of  the  unequal  and 
Incomplete  calcification  of  the  dentine. 

In  the  lower  parts  of  the  tooth  we  find  in  the  outer  part  of 
the  dentine  the  so-called  Tomes'  granular  sheath,  which  is 
nothing  more  than  a  layer  of  small  interglobular  spaces  (Fig. 
116). 
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The  enamel  {substantia  odaTnantina),  which  is  the  hardest  of 
all  animal  tissues,  contains  only  3-5  per  cent,  of  organic  sub- 
stance. It  is  soluble  in  dilute  acids  without  residue.  It  con- 
sists of  the  so-called  enamel  fibres,  which  appear  iu  the  form  of 
hexagonal  prisma,  and  are  on  this  account  known  as  enamel 
prinms.     These  extend  from  the  surface  of  the  deotine  to  the 

Flo.  117. 


I.ongittidlnal  groand-section  throncli  the  apex  of  ■  onine 
half  year  old  boy.  Tli.-  piitraucr  of  Uje  di-iilul  laiialkuli  betwt 
the  course  uken  by  the  lulter  ure  shuwu.     a  1^. 

free  surface  of  the  enamel,  and  are  tliicker  at  the  outer  end 
than  near  the  dentine.  They  usually  appear  to  be  structure- 
less, but  under  the  influence  of  certain  reagents  they  acquire  a 
striated  appearance.  They  usually  run  radially  and  their 
course  is  slightly  wavy.  They  lie  pressed  together,  and  joined 
with  one  another  by  a  small  amount  of  cement  substance.    The 
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enamel  prianis  are  in  general  arranged  in  parallel  rows,  but 
there  may  also  be  bundles  of  prisms  running  diagonally  and  at 
angles  to  one  another  (Fig.  117). 

The  surface  of  the  enamel  is  covered  by  a  very  thin  (about 
1  fx  thick)  structureless  membrane,  the  culicula  deniis. 

The  cement  (substatttia  ossea)  (Fig.  116)  is  a  true  bony  tissue, 
which  in  young  teeth  as  a  rule  possesses  Haversian  systems  and 
bone  lacunee.  These  lacunse  are  wanting  in  the  neck  of  the 
tooth.  The  laraellated  structure  is  seldom  observed.  Large 
numbers  of  Sharpey's  fibres  are  present. 

Blood-vessels  and  nerves  reach  the  tooth  through  the  pulp 
cavity.  Small  arteries  enter  the  pulp  and  break  up  into 
numerous  branches.  These  form  a  network  with  oblong 
meshes  which  extend  up  to  tlie  odontoblast  layer  us  a  capil- 
lary plexus  (Lepkowski). 

Lymph-vessels  are  not  known  in  the  pulp  of  the  tooth. 

The  nerves  enter  the  pulp  in  several  bundles,  which  run 
mainly  in  the  centre,  giving  out  numerous  branches.  These 
fibres  form  a  network  which  runs  toward  the  periphery.  The 
fibres  lose  their  medullary  sheath  and  extend  us  fine  nou-medul- 
lated  fibres  between  the  odontoblasts,  to  end  freely  in  small 
swellings  (Retzius). 

Development  of  Teeth. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  week  of  foetal  life  the  epi- 
thelium covering  the  edge  of  the  jaw  grows  into  the  deeper- 
lying  connective  tissue  in  the  form  of  a  ridge — the  so-called 
dental  ridge.  In  the  third  mouth  round  thickenings  occur  on 
the  labial  side  of  this  ridge,  which  form  the  beginnings  of  the 
milk  teeth  (Fig.  118).  At  the  same  time  certain  changes  take 
place  in  the  connective  tissue.  It  projects  into  the  lower  side 
of  the  thickenings  in  the  dental  ridge,  and  forms  in  each  thick- 
ening a  dental  papUh  or  tooth  germ.  In  consequence  of  this 
invugination  the  epithelium  forms  a  sort  of  mantle  for  the 
dental  papilla.  T!ie  epithelial  covering  forms  the  starting-point 
for  the  enamel,  and  is  known  as  the  enamel  organ.  It  later 
separates  off  from  the  deutal  ridge  by  a  gradual  narrowing  of 
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its  connection  with  it.  The  place  of  junction  which  remains  is 
called  the  neck  of  tfte  enamel  organ  (Fig.  119).  In  the  region 
of  the  neck  the  dental  ridge  grows  downward  into  the  connec- 
tive tissue  on  the  lingual  side  of  the  milk  tooth,  and  forms 
another  ridge,  in  which  thickenings  occur.  Into  these  the 
papillae  of  the  permanent  teeth  grow,  so  that  in  the  fifth  month 
of  foetal  life  there  are  present  the  beginnings  of  both  milk  and 
permanent  teeth  (Fig.  119). 

Certain  changes  take  place  in  the  enamel  organ.     The  cells 
bordering  on  the  tooth  papilla,  the  so-called  inner  enamel  relU, 


An  early  Btsee  in  the  development  of  a  tooth  in  a  pie's  enibr70.     X  240. 

become  higher,  while  the  outermost  layer  of  cells,  the  outer 
enamel  cells,  become  more  flat.  The  cells  between  these  two 
layers  form  the  enamel  pulp  (Fig.  119).  In  the  latter  region 
the  intercellular  substance  increases  in  amount;  the  cells  become 
stellate  and  anastomose  with  one  another.  As  growth  goes  on, 
the  enamel  pnlp  becomes  gradually  less  in  quantity,  and  finally 
vanishes  almost  entirely.  Meanwhile  the  connective  tissue 
around  the  tooth  forms  a  capsule,  the  so-called  tooth  sac.  The 
development  of  the  hard  tissues  of  the  tooth  begins  with  the 
dentine.  This  is  a  product  of  the  connective-tissue  cells  which 
lie  on  the  surface  of  the  dental  papilla,  and  are  known  as  odon- 
toblasts. These  are  eolumniir  cells  arranged  in  a  layer.  The 
dentine  begins  as  a  thin  homogeneous  membrane,  the  mernhrana 
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pree/omuUiva,  which  lies  between  the  odontoblasts  and  the  inner 
enamel  cells.  This  membrane  is  converted  into  dentine  and  in 
the  beginning  is  a  uon-fibrillar  structure.  The  development  of 
dentine  starts  at  the  apex  of  the  tooth  papilla.  The  odonto- 
blaBts  send  processes  out  into  the  fine  canals  which  are  formed 
in  the  dentine,  and  these  processes  become  the  dental  fibres. 


An  advanced  stage  ia  the  devi^lapineiit  of  ii  toolb  in  n  three  and  a  balf  monthB  haman 

Calcium  salts  are  laid  down  in  the  fibrillar  ground  substance 
in  layers.  Numerous  small  areas  where  calcification  is  incom- 
plete or  absent  form  the  interglobular  spaces. 

Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  dentine  formation  the  devel- 
opment of  the  enamel  starts.     In  the  region  of  the  future  crowu 
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of  the  tooth  the  inner  enamel  cells  develop  a  cuticle-like  bor- 
der. Toward  the  dentine  the  so-called  Tomes'  processes  are 
sent  out,  which  give  rise  to  the  enamel  prisms.  Finally,  calci- 
fication takes  place  from  the  centre  to  the  periphery,  both  in 
the  prisms  and  in  the  cement  substance  joining  them.  The 
enamel  cells  disappear,  the  cuticle  is  pushed  to  the  surface  and 
forms  the  dental  cuticle. 

The  development  of  the  cement,  which  is  a  product  of  the 
inner  wall  of  the  tooth  sac,  take-s  place  later  as  a  sort  of  peri- 
osteal bone  formation. 

3.    The  Tongue. 

The  tongue  is  an  organ  consisting  largely  of  striated 
muscle.  Its  mucous  membrane,  which  is  a  continuation  of 
that  lining  the  mouth  cavity,  is  diflerentiated  in  certain  places 

Pio.  120. 


Two  BUform  papilln  rrom  the  aoterior  part  or  the  humau  tun^t,     x  W. 

in  a  characteristic  fashion.  In  most  animals  certain  parts  of  it 
possess  a  distinct  corneous  layer,  but  the  most  es'sential  struct- 
ures are  the  so-called  papiUte.  In  man  there  are  three  kinds 
of  these : 
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Papillae  filiformes ; 

Papillee  fungitbrmes; 

Papillse  circnmvallatse. 
The  papillee  Jill/ormes  (Fig.  120)  are  0.7-3  mm.  in  length, 
round  or  pointed,  and  covered  by  a  layer  of  cornified  flat 
stratified  epithelium.  This  in  some  animals  (e.  (/.,  cats)  forms 
a  sharp,  pointed  projection  of  hard  epithelial  cells.  The  tunica 
propria  under  the  epithelium  shows  several  (five  to  twenty) 
small  papilla,  the  secondary  papillcB,  which  correspond  with 
the  vascular  papillse  of  the  skin.  The  filiform  papillse  are 
distributed  over  the  entire  upper  surface  of  the  tongue. 

The  papillee  fungifomies  {Fig.    121)  are  0.7-1.8    mm.  in 
length,  and  have  a  round  form  which  suggests  that  of  a  small 


Perpendicular  section  through  it  papilla  fungifunnin  of  Ihe  hiimun  tongue.     X  45. 

mushroom.  Tiiey  are  present  mainly  on  the  anterior  part  of 
the  tongue,  and  are  distinguished  easily  from  the  other  papilla 
by  their  red  color,  which  is  due  to  their  thin  epithelial  covering 
and  rich  blood  supply.  They  are  covered  with  epithelium 
similar  to  that  of  the  mouth  cavity,  and  show  many  secondary 
papillae. 
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The  papillm  vallatw  or  etrcumvallaice  (Fig.  122)  are  so 
named  on  account  of  being  surrounded  by  a  sort  of  trench. 
They  are  about  nine  or  ten  in  number  in  man,  and  are  arranged 
in  two  lines  which  diverge  forward  from  the  foramen  cjecum  at 
the  back  of  the  tongue.  They  thus  form  a  V-shaped  line,  with 
the  apex  behind  and  the  arms  forward.     They  resemble  the 


Perpend iculnr  aecHaii  throufih  n  luiiillH  vallaM  <i[  thr  human  toniiue.    z  x,  twitr 
hnds.      .  3T. 

jiapillse  fungiformes  somewhat  in  general  form,  but  are  consid- 
erably larger  than  these,  usually  measuring  1-2  mm.  in  diam- 
eter and  1  mm.  in  height.  They  are  usually  sunken  in  the 
mucous  membrane  and  surrounded  by  a  groove  and  a  wall. 
The  latter  is  somewhat  lower  than  the  papilla.  Only  the  upper 
surface  possesses  secondary  papillae ;  the  side  walls  remain  free 
from  them.  The  latter,  however,  show  the  end  apparatus  of 
the  nerves  of  taste,  the  so-called  iasfe  bulbs.  These  are  some- 
times found  also  in  the  wall  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  trench. 
Their  intimate  structure  is  described  in  the  section  on  Sense 
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Organs.  Into  the  trench  numerous  serous  glands  (t.  Ebner's) 
open  (Fig.  122). 

At  the  side  of  the  tongue  of  some  animals  (mainly  the 
rabbit)  there  is  found  another  kind  of  papilla,  the  papilla 
foliata.  There  is  in  the  rabbit  a  white  area  about  1  cm.  long, 
situated  ou  each  side  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  tongue.  It  is 
made  up  of  many  papillse  foliatee  somewhat  resembling  the 
circumvallate  papillse,  separated  from  one  another  by  trenches 
or  furrows.  They  are  covered  with  stratified  epithelium,  and 
on  their  adjacent  sides  are  many  taste  bulbs  (see  under  Organs 
of  Taste). 

The  subviueom  of  the  tongue  is  firm  at  the  tip  and  along 
its  dorsal  surface,  but  looser  elsewhere. 

The  muscles  of  the  tongue  are  cross-striated.  Their  arrange- 
ment will  be  found  in  works  on  gross  anatomy.  In  the  frog 
the  muscle  fibres  are  frequently  seen  to  branch.  Between  the 
muscle  bundles  there  are  glands,  fat,  and  intramuscular  con- 
nective tissue.  The  lymphoid  tissue  of  the  tongue  is  spoken 
of  under  "  Lingual  tonsils." 

The  blood-vessels  are  spread  out  in  a  capillary  network 
under  the  epithelium,  which  is  especially  well  developed  in  the 
papillse.  The  lymphatics  have  a  similar  course.  The  nerves 
end  in  part  freely  between  the  epithelial  cells,  and  partly  in 
various  terminal  end  organs  (Krause's  end  bulbs,  Meissner's 
taste  corpuscles  and  taste  buds). 

4.    The  TonsilB. 

The  adenoid  tissue  is  well  developed  around  the  borders 
of  the  mouth  cavity,  forming  an  organ  which  Waldeyer  has 
called  the  lymphatic  pharyngeal  ring.  This  tissue  may  be 
divided  into  three  main  masses,  that  which  is  in  the  tongue 
[lingual  tonsils),  that  associated  with  the  palate  (palatine 
lonsik),  and  that  situated  in  the  pharynx  (pharyngeal  tonsils). 

The  lingual  lonsik  {folUciiU  linguahs)  are  situated  in  that 
part  of  the  tongue  between  the  circumvallate  papillae  and  the 
epiglottis.  They  are  round  masses  of  adenoid  tissue  lying  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  tunica  propria,  easily  visible  to  the  naked 
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eye,  and  slightly  projecting  above  the  surface  of  the  mucosa. 
In  the  centre  of  these  masses  is  a  deep  depression,  known  as 


Section  tbroagh  ■  lioKual  rollicle  ji 


the  crypt.  This  in  a  blind  canal  lined,  like  the  surface  of 
the  tongue,  with  stratified  epithelium  (Fig.  123).  It  is  dis- 
tinguished   from    the  epithelium  of  tlie  tongue,  however,  by 


From  a  lliin  sectinu  through  a  Ungual  follicle  of  man.     ■-  ^HO. 

the    presence  of  places  where  the  lymphocytes  have  pushed 
their    way  between    the  epithelial    cells  to  reaeli   the  surface 
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(Fig.  124).  The  lymphocytes  which  escape  at  these  places 
form  tlie  salivary  corpuscles  of  the  saliva.  The  adenoid  tissue 
under  the  epithelium  is  divided  into /o//icfcs  which  resemble 
those  of  the  lymph  glands,  possessing  a  germinal  centre  and  a 
dense  periphery. 

The  duets  of  the  mucous  glands  of  the  root  of  the  tongue 
often  open  into  the  crypts. 

The  palatine  tormU  have  a  structure  similar  to  that  of  the 
lingual  tonsils,  with  the  exception  of  being  much  larger  and 
possessing  ten  to  twenty  follicles  and  a  number  of  crypts 
(Plate  XII.,  Fig.  125).  The  follicles  are  situated  at  about  the 
same  level  as  the  tunica  propria  and  possess  usually  very  dis- 
tinct germinal  centres.  The  epithelium  covering  them  is  in 
many  places  pierced  partly  or  completely  by  an  encroachment 
of  the  adenoid  tissue.  The  crypts  always  contain  a  number  of 
lymphocytes  and  may  be  branched. 

The  tonsils  can  easily  be  seen  at  the  pillars  of  the  fauces, 
and  when  inflamed  may  become  so  large  that  they  almost  or 
quite  meet  in  the  median  line. 

The  pharyngeal  lonsils  lie  at  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx, 
mainly  in  the  naso-pharynx.  Their  structure  is  essentially  tlie 
same  as  that  of  the  palatine  tonsils.  The  crypts  are  clothed 
often  with  ciliated  epithelium,  and  are  five  or  six  in  number. 
Into  these  open  the  mixed  glands,  which  form  a  distinct  layer 
under  the  follicles.  There  is  here  also  a  migration  of  lympho- 
cytes through  the  epithelial  covering  of  the  organ.  It  is  these 
tonsils  which  on  hypertrophy  form  the  so-called  adenoids  whicli 
often  are  found  in  children. 

Development  of  Tonsils. 
The  development  of  Ungual  tonsils  begins,  according  to 
Stohr,  in  the  eighth  month  of  feetal  life.  Leucocytes  wander 
out  from  the  veins  of  the  tunica  propria  and  infiltrate  the  loose 
connective  tissue  around  the  ducts  of  the  mucous  glands.  The 
further  growth  of  the  adenoid  tissue  thus  formed  takes  place 
by  the  continued  migration  of  leucocytes  and  by  mitotic  divi- 
sion of  these.     The  wandering  of  leucocytes  from  the  lingual 
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tousils  into  the  mouth  cavity  through  the  epithelium  begins 
early.  It  may  be  noticed  in  the  eighth  mouth  of  foetal  life, 
and  increases  after  this. 

The  palatine  ion»ilg  arise,  according  to  His,  in  a  depression 
which  represents  the  space  between  the  second  and  third  bran- 
chial arches.  This  is  clothed  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth  cavity.  The  crypts  are  formed  by  the  downward  growth 
of  solid  masses  of  cells  from  the  epithelium  (Stohr),  a  process 
which  occurs  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  month  in  the  life  of  the 
human  foetus,  and  continues  throughout  the  entire  foetal  life  and 
for  the  first  year  or  two  after  birth.  TJie  solid  masses  of  cells 
later  on  become  hollow  and  give  rise  to  the  blind  canals  or 
crypts  of  the  adult  organ.  In  the  connective  tissue  of  the 
mucous  membrane  leucocytes  begin  to  gather  from  the  blood- 
vessels during  the  third  month.  This  continues  up  to  the  time 
of  birth,  and  it  is  only  during  the  first  year  after  birth  that 
definite  follicles  with  germinal  centres  are  to  be  found. 

6.    Glands  of  the  Houth  Cavity. 

Under  this  heading  are  to  be  discussed  the  large  salivary 
glands  whose  ducts  open  into  the  mouth  cavity — i.  e.,  the 
piirotid,  submaxillary,  and  sublingual  glands,  as  well  as  the 
smaller  glands  which  are  named  according  to  their  situation. 
All  the  glands  of  the  mouth  may  be  divided,  according  to  their 
products,  into:  1,  Serous  glands,  which  secrete  an  albuminous 
serous  fluid  ;  2,  Mucous  ghnds,  whicli  produce  a  miicin-con- 
tainiog  secretion ;  and  3,  Mixed  glands,  which  simultaneously 
secrete  ix)th  kinds  of  fluid. 

All  these  glands  are  tubular.  The  smaller  are  simple 
branched  tubular,  wliile  the  larger  are  comjiound  tubular 
glands.  The  latter  are  capable  of  division  into  larger  and 
smaller  lobules,  which  are  separated  by  connective  tissue  (Fig. 
126).  Each  lobule  contains  ducts  which  divide  in  its  interior. 
The  small  lobules  correspond  with  simple  branched  tubular 
glands. 

Tlie  ducts  in   tlie  lobules  are  more  or  less  curved,  so  that 
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in  a  section  they  are  cut  at  various  angles.  The  main  ducts, 
wliich  open  into  the  mouth  cavity,  are  covered  hy  one  or  two 
layers  of  cylindrical  epithelium.  In  the  connective  tissue 
which  makes  up  their  outer  aheath,  we  often  (submaxillary 
duct)  find  smooth  muscle  fibres  running  longitudinally.  The 
main  duct  divides  into  many  smaller  branches  {interlobular 
ducis),  which  are  lined  with  a  single  layer  of  cubical  or  cylin- 
drical epithelium.  Each  of  these  smaller  ducts  passes  over  into 
a  mlivary  duct  (intralobular  duet),  which  is  made  up  of  cylin- 
drical epithelium,  whose  cells  are  characterized  by  the  fact  that 


Prom  a  oecdon  through  a  dng's  pBTOtid  gland.    Several  lobnlM  nre  to  be  seen,     v  22, 

their  ba.sal  ends  are  plainly  striated.  This  sti'iation  is  due  to 
small  granules  in  the  protoplasm,  which  are  arranged  in  rows 
{Figs.  127  and  130).  While  the  interlobular  ducts  are  always 
present  in  the  connective  tissue  between  the  lobules,  the  salivary 
ducts  or  intralobular  ducts  are  in  the  lobule  itself.  The  intra- 
lobular divides  in  the  lobule,  and  each  division  passes  over  into 
a  so-called  intercalary  part,  or  intermediate  duct,  which  is  a 
tube  lined  with  low  cubical  epithelium  (Figs.  129  and  130;  Fig. 
127).  Many  authors  have  ascribed  to  the  intralobular  ducts 
secretorv  functions,  while  the  interlobular  ducts  conduct  the 
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secretion.  The  same  secretory  function  has  been  supposed  to  be 
possessed  by  the  intercalary  part.  The  intercalary  part  finally 
passes  over  into  the  7na{n  glandular  tubes.  The  latter  are  blind 
tubes,  consisting  of  a  glandular  epithelium  limited  on  the  out- 
side by  a  fibrillar  membrana  propria,  on  whose  inner  surface 
there  are  branched  cells  surrounding  the  epithelia  cells.  These 
are  of  doubtful  origin,  and  are  known  as  basket  cells. 

The  gland  cells  of  a  serous  tubule  at  rest  possess  a  proto- 
plasm filled  with  highly  refractive  granules.  The  nucleus  is 
small,  shrunken,  and  irregular  in  outline.     During  secretion 


From  s  section  1hroU([b  n  human  parotid  gland,     x  450. 

the  cells  decrease  in  size,  and  the  protoplasm,  especially  in  the 
part  near  the  membrana  propria,  becomes  free  from  granules. 
At  the  inner  side  the  cells  still  contain  a  few  granules,  while 
the  outer  part  has  a  plainly  reticular  structure.  The  nucleus 
becomes  round  and  shows  a  distinct  cliromatin  network 
(Fig.  130). 

The  mucous  cells  have  an  appearance  varying  with  the  con- 
dition of  their  functional  activity.  The  empty  cells — i.  e.,  those 
which  have  been  active  and  have  begun  to  rest — are  small  and 
contain  a  granular  protoplasmic  network.  The  round  or  oval 
nucleus  lies  near  the  membrana  propria  and  possesses  a  well- 
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marked  chromatiD  network.  During  the  formalion  of  mucus 
the  granules  increase  in  size,  and  finally  are  converted  into 
fluid  material.  The  tueshes  of  the  protoplasmic  network 
become  wider  as  the  mucus  fills  them.  The  cell  grows  in  size 
and  has  a  clear,  transparent  appearance.  The  nucleus  becomes 
irregular  and  is  pressed  into  a  corner  of  the  cell  or  against  the 
membrana  propria.  In  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
nucleus  there  is  a  small  quantity  of  unchanged  protoplasm. 
During  active  secretion  the  mucus  escapes  from  the  cell,  and  the 
granular  protoplasm  near  the  nucleus  increases  in  amount.    The 


From  a  Hectiao  through  a  human  Hiihlinguni  Kinnd.    (Preparation  hy  R.  Kmuse.)     >'  'itiO. 

nucleus  becomesoval  and  thechromatin  framework  more  distinct, 
and  we  have  again  the  appearance  of  an  empty  cell  (Fig.  128). 
A  mucous  cell  which  has  just  emptied  out  its  secretion,  and 
a  serous  cell  are  very  similar  in  appearance.  Usually  cells  in 
the  same  tubule  are  found  in  different  stages  of  secretion,  so 
that  their  appearance  is  very  different.  Sometimes  a  whole 
tubule  is  made  up  of  one  kind  of  cell,  but  in  a  great  many 
glands  both  serous  and  mucous  cells  are  present  in  the  same 
tubule,  and  we  have  then  to  deal  with  mixed  glands.  The 
parotid  in  all  animals  is  a  purely  serous  gland ;  also  the  sub- 
maxillary of  rabbits,  and  the  small  glands  in  the  region  of  the 
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circumvallate  papillffi  of  the  tongue  are  serous  glauds.  The 
pure  niucouB  glands  are  usually  small  and  scattered  throughout 
the  mouth  cavity.  The  submaxillary  and  sublingual  belong  to 
the  mixed  glandn. 

In  order  to  study  the  cell  arrangement  in  hoth  serous  and 
mucous  glands,  we  shall  consider  that  of  a  typical  mixed  gland, 
human  submaxillary,  in  which  both  are  present.  A  diagram 
of  such  a  gland  is  given  in  Fig.  129.  Here  one  cau  see  an 
intermediate  part  of  the  tube  entering  in  one  place  serous 
tubules;  in  another  place  it  enters  a  mucous  tubule,  which 
becomvs  composed  at  the  end  of  serous  cells.  To  the  right  of 
the  diagram  is  an  intermediate  duct  entering  a  mucous  tubule 
which  en<i8  blindly.  At  the  end  of  this  there  is  a  cap-Uke 
mass  of  cells  resembling  serous  cells.  In  section  tliey  have  tlie 
form  of  a  half-moon,  and  are  known  as  the  demilunes  of 
GianuzzL  The  significance  of  these  cells  is  doubtful.  Ac- 
cording to  R.  Heidenhain,  they  are  young  gland  cells  which 
take  the  place  of  mucous  cells  which  linve  disintegrated.  No 
evidence  of  mitotic  or  amitotic  division  has  ever  been  observed 
in  these  cells.  Other  autliors  regard  tliem  as  entirely  separate 
secreting  cells,  wliich  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  mucous  cells; 
while  some  tliink  they  are  merely  mucous  cells  which  have 
discliarged  their  secretion.  There  are  sometimes  to  be  observetl 
in  these  cells  the  so-called  gecretory  canals  or  capillaries,  which 
are  a  continuation  of  the  lumen  of  the  tubule  between  neigh- 
boring cells.  They  are  found  often  in  serous  tubules,  and  are 
sometimes  much  branched.  They  possess  no  wall  of  their  own, 
and  are  demonstrated  most  easily  by  Golgi's  method,  in  which 
the  whole  lumen  is  filled  with  the  black  precipitate.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  the  demilunes  of  Gianuzzi  have  the  power 
of  secreting  an  albuminous  fluid;  and  if  this  is  the  case,  it 
is  necessary  to  consider  all  those  mucous  glands  which  contain 
these  cells  as  mixed  glauds  (R.  Kniuse). 

The  salivary  glands  are  richly  supplied  with  blood-vessels. 
The  larger  vessels  run  in  the  connective  tissue  between  the 
lobules.  Here  they  break  up  into  fine  branches,  enter  the 
lobules,  and  surround  the  tubules  with  a  thick  capillary  net- 
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work,  which  is  separated  from  the  glaad  cells  by  a  thin  metn- 
braua  propria. 

KoD-medullated  nerve  fibres  form  a  network  at  the  mem- 
brana  propria,  which  is  pierced  by  the  small  branches.  They 
become  thickened  in  a  varicose  manner  around  the  surfaces 
of  the  gland  cells. 

Having  described  briefly  the  general  characteristics  of  the 
glands  of  the  mouth  cavity,  a  few  words  will  be  of  aid  con- 
cerning the  peculiarities  of  each  of  these  glands. 

The  parotid  is  a  purely  serous  gland  in  man  and  in  most 
animals  {Figs.  126  and  127).  The  secretory  capillaries  are 
seen  very  plainly  between  the  gland  cells. 

The  submaxillary  is  in  man  and  in  the  majority  of  animals 
a  mixed  gland.  In  the  rabbit  it  is  purely  serous.  In  man  it 
contains  more  serous  than  mucous  tubules  (Fig.  130).  The 
main  duct  has  in  the  connective  tissue  a  number  of  longitud- 
inally disposed  smooth  muscle  fibres.  The  framework  of  the 
submaxillary  gland  consists  of  a  well-marked  capsule  with 
strands  of  connective  tissue  extending  from  it  into  the  gland, 
dividing  it  into  lobules.  Each  acinus  is  surrounded  by  a  deli- 
cate basement  membrane  which  has  a  distinctly  fibrillar  struct- 
ure (Flint).  These  basement  membranes  are  continuous  with 
a  delicate  fibrillar  membrane  enclosing  each  lobule.  Elastic 
fibres  have  been  found  surrounding  the  acini  of  the  mucous 
type.     These  are  absent  in  serous  alveoli. 

The  ducts  of  the  submaxillary  have  been  studied  by  Flint 
by  means  of  the  corrosive  methods.  In  general  the  ducts 
divide  like  the  branches  of  a  tree.  The  intralobular  ducts  lie 
in  the  centre  of  the  lobule.  These  pass  on  into  the  intercalary 
ducts,  into  which  the  acini  empty.  The  lumen  of  the  acinus 
has  a  dilated  appearance,  like  an  ampulla,  at  the  end  of  the 
intercalary  duct  (Fig.  132).  From  three  to  six  ampullse  empty 
into  each  intercalary  duct. 

Development  of  the  Submaxillary. — The  gland  appears  at  a 
fairly  early  date  as  a  mass  of  large  epithelial  cells  arranged 
partly  in  columns  which  represent  the  developing  ducts  and 
alveoli.     At  the  ends  of  these  columns  there  are   knob-like 
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swellings  showing  numerous  karyokinetic  figures.  A  capillary 
plexus  of  blood-vessels  develops  around  the  masses  of  epithe- 
lial cells.  The  columns  of  cells  divide  many  times,  and  a 
lumen  is  formed  in  them  continuous  with  that  of  the  duct. 
The  interlobular  connective  tissue  develoiis  in  connection  with 
the  ingrowing  blood-vessels. 

The  nerves  in  the  submaxillary  are  numerous.  Some  end 
in  Pacinian  corpuscles  (Krause);  some  supply  the  blood-vessels ; 
while  most  of  them  terminate  in  the  secreting  alveoli.  These 
latter  pierce  the  basement  membrane  and  form  a  ricli  arbores- 
cence  around  the  alveolar  cells  (Berkley). 

Fio.  132. 


i'orroeioii  specimen  of  durta  of  miljiiiaiiHary  Elaod  of  dog, 
ii(jecl«d  with  celloidin  inJMtion  maMi,  aud  the  tiBsu< 

The  sublingual  gland  contains  no  entirely  serous  tubules. 
Ir  is  a  mixed  gland,  but  in  man  is  iu  large  part  mucous.  The 
cells  of  the  intralobular  ducts  are  not  striated,  as  in  some  of  the 
other  glands.  The  intercalary  ducts  are  narrow,  and  are  lined 
with  a  low  cubical  epithelium.  The  main  ducts  are  clothed 
with  cylindrical  epithelium,  and  break  into  many  small 
branches  whose  walls  are  made  up  of  cubical  cells.  These  lead 
to  still  smaller  branches,  which  end  at  the  demilunes  of  Gianuzzi 
in  secretory  capillaries  (Fig.  128). 

The  small  glands,  which  are  distributed  widely  over  the 
mouth  and  tongue,  are  tubular  and  branched,  sometimes  simple, 
and  sometiines  compound.  The  body  of  the  gland  is  situated 
always  in  the  submucosa,  often  extending  down  between  the 
muscles. 

According  to  tlieir  location,  we  have:  glandulse  labiales, 
bnccales,  palatiute,  linguales,  etc.     According  to  their  products, 
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we  may  distinguish  »erous,  mucous,  and  mixed  glands.  They 
possess  ueitlier  intercalary  nor  intralobular  ducts.  The  ducts 
often  are  covered  at  their  mouths  with  ciliated  epithelium. 

Serous  glands  are  found  only  in  the  tongue,  in  the  region  of 
the  circumvallate  papillse.  These  are  called  v.  Ebner's  glands. 
The  ducts  open  in  the  furrows  surrounding  the  circumvallate 
papillffi.  In  these  glands  also  secretory  capillaries  may  be 
present. 

Small  mixed  glands  have  the  structures  described  for  the 
sublingual  gland.  Secretory  capillaries  are  plainly  to  be  made 
out.  To  these  belong  the  labial  and  buccal  glands,  and  those 
glands  at  the  under  side  of  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  described  by 
Blandin  and  Nuhn. 

The  palatine  glands  and  the  glands  at  the  root  of  the 
tongue  are  purely  mucous. 

B.   PHARYNX. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx  resembles  that  of 
the  mouth  cavity.  We  find  here  also  a  stratified  epithelium 
and  a  tunica  propria  with  papillie.  The  stratified  epithelium 
of  the  nasopharynx  is  converted  in  the  region  of  the  nasal  cavi- 
ties into  a  many-layered  ciliated  epithelium,  which  is  continu- 
ous above  with  the  ciliated  cylindrical  epithelium  of  the  nasal 
mucous  membrane. 

The  tunica  propria  of  the  pharynx  is  supplied  richly  with 
adenoid  tissue,  which  in  places  is  collected  to  form  the  pharyn- 
geal tonsils.  Under  the  tunica  propria  there  is  a  layer  of  elastic 
fibres  running  longitudinally,  the  e/aslic  limiting  layer,  wliich 
is  continued  down  to  the  cesophagus,  where  it  gradually  disap- 
pears. It  lies,  for  the  most  part,  on  the  inner  surface  of  ihe 
pharyngeal  muscles,  and  sends  strong  bands  of  elastic  fibres 
into  the  intermuscular  septa  (J.  Schafl^er).  In  these  places 
tlie  suhmucosa  is  wanting,  and  the  mucous  glands  extend 
down  and  branch  between  the  muscle  bundles.  In  the  laryn- 
geal part  the  elastic  limiting  layer  is  separated  from  the  mus- 
cle, and  here  there  is  a  distinct  suhmucosa,  in  which  the 
glands  lie. 

IS 
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The  outer  muscle  layer  (the  constrictors  of  the  pharynx) 
consists  of  striated  muscle. 

C.    {ESOPHAGUS. 

In  the  wall  of  the  oisophagus  can  be  distinguished  :  mucosa, 
suhmucosa,  muscnlaris,  and  tunica  adventitia. 

The  mucosa  is  similar  in  structure  to  that  of  the  mouth 
cavity.  It  pos.^esses,  however,  a  thin  layer  not  found  in  the 
oral  mucous  membrane,  the  so-called  muscularis  mucosa.  This 
lies  at  the  edge  of  the  tunica  propria,  between  it  and  the  suh- 
mucosa, and  consists  of  longitudinally  disposed  smooth  muscle 
cells.  Only  in  the  lower  half  of  the  (Bsophagus  is  it  a 
complete  layer. 


The  submucosa  consists  of  firm  connective  tissue  containing 
hlood -vessels,  nerves,  and  mucous  glands.  The  latter  do  not 
differ  from  the  mucous  glands  of  the  mouth  cavity.  They 
occur  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  esophagus.  The 
ducts  pass  through  the  mupcularis  mucosse,  and  are  lined  for 
a  short  distance  from  their  mouths  with  stratified  cuboidal 
epithelium.  Under  the  museularis  mucosre  there  is  usually  a 
considerable  dilatation  of  the    lumina  of  the  ducts.     In   the 
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tunica  propria  there  is  always  a  certain  amount  of  adenoid 
tissue  surrounding  the  ducts. 

In  the  mucosa  superficial  to  the  muscularis  niucoese  there 
are  other  glands  distinct  from  the  mucous  glands.  These 
occur  in  small  groups  situated  mainly  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
oesophagus  and  near  the  junction  of  the  stomach  and  oesoph- 
agus. They  have  been  described  by  Riidinger,  and  later  by 
SchafFer.  The  subject  has  recently  been  worked  over  by 
A.  W,  Hewlett,  who  applied  the  term  superficial  glands  to 
these  structures.  According  to  him,  the  glands  are  of  the 
branched  tubular  type.  The  tubules  show  in  many  places 
cystic  dilatations.  The  duct  is  lined  with  high  columnar 
epithelial  cells  with  oval  nuclei.  In  the  acini  the  cells  are 
lower  and  the  nuclei  are  more  spherical  and  situated  nearer  the 
base  of  the  cell.  Besides  these  cells,  there  are  in  the  acini  cells 
identical  with  the  parietal  cells  of  the  stomach.  These  vary 
considerably  in  number.  The  cystic  dilatations  are  similar  to 
those  found  in  the  mucous  glands.  According  to  Hewlett,  the 
superficial  glands  differ  from  the  (esophageal  mucous  glands  in 
the  following  particulars:  They  are  superficial  to  the  muscu- 
laris mucosffi,  and  tend  to  occur  in  groups  in  certain  places  in 
the  oesophagus.  The  ducts  are  lined  with  a  single  layer  of 
columnar  cells,  and  have  no  lymphoid  tissue  about  them. 
They  frequently  contain  parietal  cells  and  do  not  stain  deeply 
in  the  dyes  used  for  mucin. 

The  mttgcnilaris  consists  in  the  upper  part  of  the  oesophagus 
of  striated  muscle ;  in  the  lower  parts,  on  the  contrary,  there 
are  two  layers  of  smooth  muscle.  Of  these,  the  inner  is  cir- 
cular and  the  outer  longitudinal.  The  striated  muscle  in  the 
upper  part  is  continuous  with  the  inferior  constrictor  of  the 
pharynx.  It  is  found  often  extending  down  to  the  lower  third 
of  the  (esophagus,  where  it  is  replaced  gradually  by  smooth 
muscle. 

The  tunica  adventitm  consists  of  loose  connective  tissue 
binding  the  oesophagus  to  the  surrounding  structures. 

The  blood-vessels  are  arranged  like  those  of  the  mouth 
cavity,  the  larger  arteries  and  veins  being  situated  in  the  eub- 
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mucosa,  with  branches  upward  to  the  mucosa  and  down  to  the 
muscle. 

The  nerves  are  like  those  of  the  intestine,  forming  two  large 
plexuses  of  sympathetic  fibres,  one  between  the  muscle  coats 
and  one  in  the  submucosa.  The  latter  is  derived  from  branches 
of  the  former,  and  from  both  plexuses  finer  branehes  are  sent 
out  to  various  parts  of  the  wall.  Medullated  nerve  fibres  end 
in  the  striated  muscles  in  motor  end  plates. 

D.     BTOMAOH. 

The  stomach  wall  is  made  up  of  mucosa,  submucosa,  mus- 
cularis,  and  serosa  (Fig.  134). 


Section  through  tbo  Btomach  iroll  or  nuD  (pyloric  rpgion).    x  14. 

The  gastric  mucosa  has  in  the  recent  state  a  gray  or 
grayish-red  color.  Tlie  surface  is  uneven,  and  possesses  certain 
small  depressions,  the  foveol(x  gnuiricm,  into  which  the  gas- 
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trie  glands  open.  In  tlie  region  of  the  pylorus  there  are  small 
folds,  called  the  plicts  villoscB.  Further,  the  whole  surface  often 
is  divided  by  furrows  into  polygonal  fields,  which  condition 
is  knowu  as  the  status  mamillarig.  This  is  said  to  be  due  to 
an  unequal  development  of  the  gastric  glands.  The  mucosa 
consists,  as  in  the  oesophagus,  of  epithelium,  tunica  propria, 
and  muscularis  niueosie. 

The  epithelium  covering  the  surface  of  the  mucosa  is  a 
single  layer  of  cylindrical  cells.  The  protoplasm  of  that  half 
of  the  cell  toward  the  surface  usually  is  clear  or  contains  very 
fine  granules,  while  that  of  the  half  next  the  membrana  pro- 
pria is  made  up  of  large,  coarse  granules.  The  oval  or  round 
nucleus  lies  generally  in  the  coarsely  granular  part  of  the 
cell.  The  cells  only  exceptionally  possess  a  cuticle  as  in  the 
intestine. 

At  the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach  the  single  layer  of 
cylindrical  cells  passes  abruptly  over  into  the  epithelium  of 
the  oesophagus. 

Under  the  epithelium  is  the  tunica  propria,  which  is  a  loose 
connective- tissue  layer  containing  a  considerable  number  of 
leucocytes.  The  lymphocytes  form  in  some  places  groups 
similar  to  the  solitary  follicles  of  the  intestine.  In  the  tunica  . 
propria  are  situated  all  the  gastric  glands,  of  which  we  distin- 
guish three  kinds : 

Most  widely  distributed  are  the  true  gastric  glands  {gl.  gas' 
Iricte  proprice).  These  are  known  also  as  fundus  glands  or 
peptic  glands.  They  are  distributed  over  the  whole  fundus 
and  body  of  the  stomach,  and  appear  as  simple  tubular  glands 
(Fig.  135).  These  often  branch,  take  a  slightly  curved  course, 
and  traverse  the  whole  thickness  of  the  tunica  propria  as  far  as 
the  muscularis  mucossB.  Usually  many  of  these  open  into  one 
foveola,  which  is  as  deep  as  one-third  the  thickness  of  the 
mucosa,  and  which  may  be  considered  as  the  gland  duct.  In 
the  glands  one  can  distinguish  a  neck  and  a  body.  The  latter 
ends  blindly,  and  tlie  lumen  of  the  gland  is  everywhere  quite 
narrow. 

The  epithelium  lining  the  true  gastric  glands  is  made  up  of 
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two  kinds  of  cells,  the  ehief  cells  and  the  parietal  cells  (K. 
Heidenbain}. 

The  ehief  cells,  also  called  adelomorphous  cells  (RoUettJ, 
form  the  largest  part  of  the  gland.  These  are  round  or 
cubical,  the  form  and  size  depending  on  their  functional 
activity.  During  a  period  of  fasting  and  at  the  beginning  of 
digestion  tbey  are  large,  while  after  digestion  has  proceeded  for 
a  certain  length  of  time  tbey  become  much  smaller.  In  the 
fi-esb  condition  they  contain  numerous  highly  refractive  gran- 
ules, which,  as  in  other  glands  (pancreas,  parotid,  etc.),  disap- 
pear in  the  outer  zone  of  the  cell  during  secretion.  These 
granules  are  supposed  by  most  authorities  to  consist  of  a  sub- 
stance, pepsinoffen,  which  is  converted  into  pepsin. 

The  parietal  cells  (delomorphous),  also  known  as  oxyntic 
cells,  are  larger  and  more  conspicuous  than   the  chief  cells. 


TransverBe  sectioiw  of  glHods  from  the  fundus  of  a  mouse,    y  300. 

They  are  not  regularly  arranged  in  the  gland  tubulfs,  but  are 
scattered  here  and  there  in  the  rows  of  chief  cells.  In  the  neck 
of  the-gland  tbey  are  usually  very  numerous,  and  may  lie  in 
rows  like  the  chief  cells.  They  are  generally  only  sparingly 
present  in  the  gland  body.  Here  they  are  pressed  out  by  the 
chief  cells  against  the  membrana  propria,  so  that  they  seem  to 
be  at  the  periphery  of  the  tubule.  A  ci'oss-section  of  the 
tubules  gives  an  accurate  idea  of  the  relation  of  these  cells  to 
one  another    (Fig.   136).     The  parietal   cells   are   round   or 
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polygonal,  finely  granular  cells,  containing  one  or  two  spher- 
ical nuclei.  They  are  smallest  in  festing  and  increase  in  size 
during  digestion.  In  the  fresh  state  they  are  clearer  than  the 
chief  cells,  while  in  fixed  preparatioDS  they  are  much  darker 
and  less  clear  than  these.  They  show  a  special  affinity  for 
such  stains  as  eosin,  Congo-red,  neutral  carmine,  etc. 

Those  parietal  celts  which  are  not  situated  directly  on  the 
gland  lumen  are  connected  with  it  by  a  secretory  duct,  which 
breaks  up  into  a  number  of  secretory  capillaries.  These  sur- 
round the  cells  like  a  basket-work,  and  also  project  into  its 
interior.  The  cells  which  are  situated  along  the  edge  of  the 
gland  lumen  do  not  possess  a  duct,  as  their  secretory  capillaries 
empty   directly   into  the  gland   lumen  (Figs.  137  and  138). 

Fifi.   137. 


From    the    fundus   gUnda   of  h 
mouse.      Baal[et-HhBpe<1    plexuses   of 
capillaries  are  secH  to  surronnd  three 
oiyuCic  cells  and   to  open   into   tlie 
tion.     X  125.  gland  Inmeii.     X  fiOO. 

Golgi's  method  is  of  special  service  in  the  investigation  of 
these  capillaries.  During  digestion  they  are  wider,  being  filled 
with  secretion. 

It  is  supposed  generally  that  the  parietal  cells  have  the 
property  of  secreting  the  acid  contained  in  the  gastric  juice. 

Tlie  pyloric  glaitds  {ijl.  pyloricfs)  are  distinguished  from  the 
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fundus  glands  by  the  facts  that  they  branch  more  frequently  ; 
that  they  take  a  more  curved  course;  and  that  the  foveoise  into 
which  they  open  are  very  deep.  Besides  these  things,  they 
consist  entirely  of  chief  cells.  Between  the  fundus  and  the 
pylorus  there  is  a  transition  zone  or  intermediate  zone  in  which 
both  forma  of  glands  are  present.  This  is  not  definite,  for  the 
parietal  cells  are  found  frequently  in  man  even  in  the  region 
immediately  around  the  pylorus.  In  many  cases  no  part  of 
the  stomach  is  free  irom  them. 

The  so-called  cardiac  glands  are  present  in  that  region  of 
the  stomach  around  the  cesopbageul  orifice.  They  are  com- 
pound tubular  glands,  whose  elements  closely  resemble  those  of 
the  pyloric  glands.  Parietal  cells  seldom  are  found.  In  this 
region,  as  well  as  in  the  pyloric  area,  there  are  found  not  infre- 
quently cells  resembling  those  of  the  intestine — i.  e.,  cells  with 
a  striated  cuticle,  and  also  goblet  cells.  These  tubules,  resem- 
bling Lieberttiihn's  glands,  do  not  extend  so  deeply  in  the 
tunica  propria  as  the  cardiac  glands. 

The  membrana  propria  which  limits  the  epithelial  layer  of 
the  mucosa,  is  a  thin  membrane  on  whose  inner  surface  there 
are  often  to  be  observed  flat  branched  cells.  Where  the  glands 
lie  close  to  one  another  the  tunica  propria  is  very  inconspicuous. 

Under  the  tunica  propria  is  the  muscularis  mucosa,  which 
consists  of  smooth  muscle  cells  crossing  one  another,  but 
arranged  usually  in  two  or  three  layers  parallel  to  the  surface. 

The  tunica  submucosa  consists  of  fine  connective  tissue 
which  contains  a  considerable  number  of  elastic  fibres.  Fat 
cells,  blood-vessels,  and  ganglion  cells  are  seen  also.  The  latter 
belong  to  the  so-called  Meissner's  plexus,  which  is  present 
throughout  the  alimentary  canal. 

The  true  muscle  coat  of  the  stomach,  the  muscularis,  con- 
sists of  three  layers.  The  fibres  of  the  innermost  sheath  run 
obliquely;  the  middle  coat  is  circular,  while  the  outermost 
layer  is  disposed  longitudinally.  A  thickening  of  the  inner 
and  middle  layers  forms  the  sphincter  pylori. 

The  serosa  consists  of  a  tliin  layer  of  connective  tissue  cov- 
ered by  a  layer  of  endothelial  cells  (see  Peritoneum). 
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E.    INTESTINE. 

In  the  intestine  we  can  distinguish  the  same  number  of 
coats  as  in  the  stomacli  (Fig.  140),  namely,  mucosa,  submu- 
cosa,  muscukris,  and  serosa. 

The  surface  of  the  mucosa  is  nowhere  in  the  intestine 
smooth.  It  possesses  two  kinds  of  inequalities,  whose  function  is 
to  increase  the  area  of  the  surface.  There  are  ring-like  folds  of 
the  whole  mucous  membrane,  the  so-called  valvuke  conniventes 
(plicse  conniventes  Kerkringii),  which  are  developed  especially 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  intestine.  Besides  these  there  are  the 
villi,  which  are  folds  simply  of  the  epithelial  layer  and  the 
tunica  propria,  the  muscularis  mucosa  continuing  in  a  straight 
line  below  thera.  These  are  found  only  in  the  small  intestine 
(Plate  XVII.).  They  reach  a  height  of  0.2-1  mm.,  and  vary 
considerably  in  form  according  to  the  region  of  the  small  intes- 
tine in  which  they  occur.  In  the  duodenum  they  are  leaf-like  ; 
in  the  jejunum  and  ileum  cylindrical  and  somewhat  thickened 
at  the  end.  They  lie  more  closely  together  in  the  duodenum 
than  elsewhere. 

We  find  also,  In  the  intestine,  cavities  in  the  form  of  simple 
tubular  glands  (lAebei'Mkn's  (/lands)  which  enter  the  depths 
of  the  tunica  propria  at  the  bases  of  the  villi.  These  are  longer 
in  the  large,  than  in  the  small,  intestine. 

The  mucosa  of  the  whole  intestine  consists  of  a  single  layer 
of  epithelium,  a  tunica  propria,  and  a  muscularis  mucosse.  The 
cells  of  the  epithelial  layer  (Figs.  131  and  143)  are  cylindrical 
with  a  finely  granular  protoplasm,  often  containing  many  kinds 
of  granular  inclusions.  The  nucleus  of  each  cell  is  oval  and 
lies  usually  in  the  lower  half.  The  sides  of  the  cell  show  no 
definite  cell  membrane,  while  at  its  free  surface  it  sliows  a  char- 
acteristic finely  striated  border.  These  are  known  as  border 
cells.  The  opposite  end  of  tlie  cell  often  runs  to  a  point,  and 
is  separated  from  the  underlying  tissues  by  a  thin  liomogeneoiis 
basal  membrane. 

The  epithelium  of  tlie  glands  is  not  essentially  different 
from  that  of  the  villi.  The  cells  are  somewhat  lower  and  the 
striated  border  is  not  so  well  marked.     Among  these  epithelial 
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cells  we  find  both  on  the  villi  and  in  the  glands  mueui^-pro- 
ducing  cells,  the  so-called  goblet  cells  (see  under  Epithelium). 
The  cells  full  of  secretion  possess  no  true  cell  membrane,  but 
only  a  thickened  ectoplasm,  which  undergoes  no  mucoid  change 
aud  corresponds  with  the  crusta  of  F.  Schulze  (Fig.  131). 
These  goblet  ceils  are  unevenly  distributed,  but  are  especially 
abundant  in  the  large  intestine. 

It  is  not  fully  understood  whether  the  goblet  cells  are  a 
different  kind  of  cell  or  a  modified  form  of  the  cylindrical 
cells.  Some  authors  claim  that  every  young  cylindrical  cell 
has  the  power  of  changing  into  a  goblet  cell,  and  that  a  cylin- 
drical cell  is  really  a  resting  goblet  cell.  Most  writers,  how- 
ever, believe  that  the  two  kinds  of  cells  are  separate  and 
distinct,  and  that  there  is  only  a  superficial  resemblance 
between  the  resting  goblet  cell  and  the  cylindrical  cell.  Many 
hold  that  mucus  can  be  produced  by  any  of  these  cells.  In 
fasting,  the  number  of  goblet  cells  increases;  likewise  during 
active  digestion,  as  also  in  poisoning  with  pilcjcarpine,  they 
become  more  numerous.  In  connection  with  the  regeneration 
of  these  cells,  Bizzozero  has  observed  that  many  karyokinetic 
figures  are  found  in  the  glands,  and  almost  none  on  the  villi. 
Tlius  Lieberkiihn's  glands  seem  to  be  a  place  of  regeneration 
for  epithelium  which  has  been  destroyed  by  oversecretion. 
Bizzozero  claims  that  these  new  cells  are  pushed  up  to  the  villi 
from  the  glands,  and  the  differences  in  form  of  the  cells  is 
due  to  their  age.  On  this  theory  may  be  explained  the  great 
abundance  of  goblet  cells  in  the  large  intestine.  Those  on  the 
villi  are  destroyed  quickly,  and  must  be  replaced  by  cells 
formed  in  the  glands.  This  condition  is  not  prewent  in  the 
large  intestine,  owing  to  the  lack  of  villi  there,  and  the  goblet 
cells  accumulate. 

The  epithelial  cells  are  joined  together  by  protoplasmic 
bridges,  which  are  best  seen  in  horizontal  sections  of  the 
epithelial  layer — i.  e.,  cross-sections  of  the  cells.  Between  the 
bridges  are  spaces  which  can  be  demonstrated  by  treatment 
with  silver  nitrate.  They  are  filled  with  the  so-called  cement 
substance.     The  main  function  of  tlie  intestinal  epithelium  is 
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that  of  absorpiion,  which  can  best  be  observed  in  the  digestion 
of  &t.  By  treatment  with  oemic  acid  preparations  can  be  made 
which  show  all  stages  of  this  process.  In  what  form  the  fat 
enters  the  cells  is  unknown,  but  it  is  probable  that  it  is  not  as 
an  emulsion,  but  as  fatty  acids  formed  by  corabination  with  the 
bile  salts.  In  the  epithelial  cells  the  fatty  acid?  are  converted 
Again  into  neutral  iata.     It  then  appears  in  the  intercellular 


Loiiiiitudinal  seetion  throuRh  the  end  of  a  tIIIus  from  the  smitU  Intestine  of  a  cat.    x  450. 

Spaces  in  the  form  of  fine  globules  which  pass  through  the 
basal  membrane.  From  here  it  reaches  the  lymph  spaces  of 
the  parenchyma  of  the  villus,  and  finally  enters  the  central 
chyle  vessel  or  lacteal.  This  power  of  fat  absorption  is  not 
po.ssessed  by  the  epithelium  of  the  large  intestine. 

The  second  important  function  of  the  intestinal  epithelium, 
namely,  tliat  of  secretion,  is  carried  out  in  great  part  by  tlie 
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goblet  cells  which  produce  mucus.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  the  other  cells  of  the  glands  of  Lieberkiihn  secrete  a  spe- 
cific substance  which  is  a  constituent  of  the  succus  entericus. 

The  tunica  propria  consists  of  a  reticuiar  connective  tissue 
which  contains  a  varying  number  of  lymphocytes  and  other 
leucocytes.  These  are  in  some  places  collected  in  masses 
1-2  mm.  in  diameter,  which  lie  either  singly  {solitary 
follicles)  or  are  grouped  together  [Peyer's  patches  or  agmin- 
ated  follicles).  The  solitary  follicles  are  distributed  through- 
out the  whole  alimentary  cwnal,  but  are  found  especially  in  the 
intestine.  Their  development  begins  always  in  the  tunica 
propria  and  extends  through  the  whole  mucosa  down  to  the 
muscularls  mncosee.  They  often  cause  a  bulging  on  the  sur- 
face of  tiie  epithelium,  and  not  infretjuently  break  through  the 
museularis  mucosae  to  enter  the  submucosa.  The  villi  and 
glands  usually  are  distorted  in  these  regions.  In  the  submu- 
cosa  there  is  a  smaller  resistance  to  the  growth  of  the  follicle, 
and  it  comes  therefore  to  have  a  flask-like  form,  with  the  large 
cud  in  the  submucosa  and  the  neck  in  the  mucosa.  The  struct- 
ure of  the  solitary  follicles  is  similar  to  that  of  the  follicles  of  a 
lymph  gland.  A  germinal  centre  is  always  present,  and  the 
newly  formed  lymphocytes  proceed  from  this  place  out  to  the 
periphery  of  the  follicle.  There  they  enter  the  lymphatics  or 
at  the  surface  escape  between  the  epithelial  cells  into  the  lumen 
of  the  intestine. 

The  Peyer's  patches  (Fig,  144)  are  met  with  in  the  ileum, 
more  particularly  near  its  junction  with  the  jejunum.  These 
are  oval,  and  sometimes  several  centimetres  in  length.  They 
may  consist  of  as  many  as  sixty  follicles  lying  so  close  to  one 
another  that  they  usual  iy  are  compressed  and  deformed. 
Often  adjacent  follicles  coalesce,  so  that  the  follicle  thus 
formed  seems  to  have  two  or  more  germinal  centres,  as  is  seen 
in  the  appendix  vermiformis.  The  follicles  reach  the  surface 
of  the  intestine  and  are  covered  by  the  columnar  epithelium, 
but  there  are  seldom  found  villi  immediately  on  them. 

The  submucosa  is  separated  from  the  tunica  propria  by  the 
museularis  mucosa,  which  is  a  thin  layer  of  smootli  muscle 
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fibres,  the  inuermost  of  which  run  circularly,  while  the  outer 
fibres  take  a  longitudinal  course.  From  the  inner  layer  muscle 
fibres   run    between    the  Lieberkuhn's  glands    into    the  villi. 


TtaoBveiHe  section  thTotieh  s  Pcyer's  patch  rroui  a  cat's  smnll  intestine,     x  3a. 

These  are  supposed  on  contraction  to  shorten  the  villi  and  to 
aid  in  forcing  the  chyle,  etc.,  from  the  villi  to  the  large  lymph- 
atic vessels. 

The  subinucosa  consists  of  firm  connective  tissue,  with  glands 
only  in  the  region  of  the  duodenum.  These  are  tlie  so-called 
Brunner's  glands  (Figs.  140  and  142).  They  are  branched 
tubular  glands  whose  entire  bodies  are  situated  in  the  sub- 
niucosa,  and  whose  ducts  pierce  the  niuscularis  mucosse  and 
open  between,  or  into  Lieberkuhn's  glands.  These  are  occasion- 
ally found,  not  only  in  the  duodenum,  but  also  in  the  pyloric 
end  of  the  stomach,  just  as  pyloi-ic  glands  are  sometimes  found 
in  the  duodenum.  The  Brunner's  glands  are  recognized  easily 
by  the  fnct  that  they  break  through  the  muscularis  mucosae  and 
into  the  subraucosa.     The  cells  of  Brnnner's  glands  are  cylin- 
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drical,  finely  granular,  and  much  like  those  of  the  pyloric 
glands.  During  secretion  tliey  are  smaller  and  lei^s  clear  than 
when  no  food  is  being  digested.  The  blind  ends  of  the 
gland  tubules  are  dilated  often  like  those  of  alveolar  glands. 
Around  the  tubules  there  is  to  be  seen  a  structureless  basement 
membrane. 

The  muscularis  consists  of  an  inner  circular  and  an  outer 
longitudinal  layer  of  smooth  muscle  fibres.  In  the  large  intes- 
tine the  outer  layer  is  very  thin  iu  general,  but  is  thickened  in 
three  strong  flat  bands,  which  are  called  the  tcenicB  coli.  In 
certain  places  the  circular  layer  is  thickened  also,  especially  at 
the  opening  of  the  rectum,  where  it  forms  a  strong  circular 
band,  the  musculus  sphincter  ani  intemus. 

The  different  regions  of  the  intestine  are  distinguished  easily 
from  one  another  microscopically.  The  duodenum  is  character- 
ized by  the  presence  of  Brunner's  glands  and  leaf-like  villi; 
the  jejunum  and  ileum,  by  the  absence  of  these  and  the  presence 
of  columnar  villi.  The  ileum  can  usually  be  distinguished 
from  the  jejunum  by  the  greater  abundance  of  lymphoid 
tissue.  The  large  intestine  is  characterized  by  the  complete 
absence  of  villi,  the  abundance  of  goblet-cells,  and  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  external  muscle  coat. 

Blood-vessels,  Lymph-TesBels,  and  Nerves  of  the  Stomach  and 
Intestme. 

The  arrangement  and  relation  of  the  blood-vessels  in  the 
stomach  and  large  intestine  are  so  similar  that  they  may  be 
described  together.  In  the  small  intestine  the  presence  of  villi 
causes  a  considerable  difference. 

Tlie  arteries  enter  the  intestinal  wall  from  the  outside  and  pass 
through  the  outer  layers  to  (he  submucosa.  On  the  way  small 
branches  are  given  off  to  the  peritoneum  and  tlie  muscularis, 
to  form  capillary  networks  in  these  regions.  In  the  submucosa 
the  arteries  break  up  to  form  a  network  of  large  vessels  parallel 
to  the  surface.  From  these  arteries  branches  pierce  the  muscu- 
laris mucosie  and  form  a  second  finer  network  in  the  tunica 
propria,  which  gives  off  branches  to  make  up  a  capillary  plexus 
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Fig.  113. — Blood-vessels  and  lymphativs  otstomBch.  (P.  Mall.)  M.  muvosa;  Mi.  muS' 
culuris  niacne ;  H,  aubaiucdRa:  /  and  O.  c^ircular  and  longitudinal  maBcIes.  A,  blood- 
vesselB  ;  H,  inicrae4;opic  anatomy  ;  C  lymphatics,    x  TO. 
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which  surrounds  the  gland  tubules,  and  passes  over  into  a 
venous  network  which  is  situated  in  the  tunica  propria.  From 
here  the  veins  enter  the  submucosa,  where  they  join  to  form 
large  vessels  which  leave  the  intestine  by  paths  similar  to  that 
taken  by  the  arteries  in  entering.  From  the  submucosa  also 
other  branches  from  the  large  arteries  pass  downward  into  the 
muscular  coats.  The  relations  of  the  vessels  of  the  stomach  as 
demonstrated  by  F.  P.  Mall  are  shown  in  Figs.  145  and  146. 

In  the  small  intestine  there  are  small  arteries  proceeding 
from  the  .subglandular  network  to  enter  the  villi.  One  or 
sometimes  two  arteries  run  in  tlie  centre  of  the  villus  to  its  end, 
giving  out  on  the  way  side  branches  which  form  a  capillary 
network.  The  branches  of  this  network  join  near  the  per- 
iphery of  the  villus  to  form  veins,  which  descend  to  join  the 
subglandular  plexus  of  veins, 

The  Brunner's  glands  are  surrounded  by  a  network  of  capil- 
laries derived  from  the  submucous  branches.  The  lymph  folli- 
cles gain  their  blood  supply  partly  from  the  submucous 
branches  and  partly  from  the  plexus  in  the  tunica  propria. 

The  beginning  of  the  chyle  vessels  is  between  the  glands  in 
the  stomach  and  large  intestine,  and  in  the  axis  of  the  villi  in 
the  small  intestine.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  villus  the  lymph- 
vessels  end  blindly  and  show  a  certain  degree  of  anastomosis. 
These  join  to  form  the  central  chyle  vessel  or  lacteal.  Around 
the  Lieberkiihu's  glands  there  are  numerous  lymphatics,  which 
form  a  thick  network  below.  This  is  in  combination  witli  a 
second  coarser  network  in  the  submucosa.  The  efferent  vessels 
pass  through  the  miiscularis,  collecting  the  fluid  from  numerous 
lymphatics  in  the  muscle  and  from  a  lymphatic  plexus  between 
the  muscle  layers.  The  lymph- vef^sels  leave  the  intestine 
between  the  two  layers  of  the  mesentery.  Around  the  follicles 
the  lymph-vessels  form  a  network  with  sinus-like  dilatations. 

The  nerves  of  the  alimentary  canal  arise  mainly  from  the 
sympathetic  system.  The  non-medullated  fibres  enter  at  the 
mesenteric  border,  pierce  the  external  muscle  layer,  and  form  a 
peculiar  plexus  between  this  and  the  inlernal  muscle  coat.  This 
is  called  the  plexus  myentericus  or  Auerbach's  plexus.     Where 
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the  fibres  making  up  the  large  meshwork  come  together,  there 
are  enlargements  consisting  of  many  multipolar  ganglion  cells, 
from  which  new  non-medullated  fibres  proceed.  These  cells  are 
to  be  observed  in  sections  from  any  part  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
as  large  cells  with  much  protoplasm  staining  brightly  in  eosin, 
and  a  large  vesicular  nucleus  with  well-marked  nucleolus. 

From  this  plexus  branches  are  sent  into  the  submucosa,  where 
they  form  a  second  network,  finer  and  more  delicate  than  the 
first,  known  as  Meissner's  plexus.  In  this  the  meshes  are 
smaller,  the  fibre  bundles  more  delicate,  and  the  cell  groups  not 
nearly  so  large.  From  this  plexus  fibres  run  throughout  the 
submucosa,  and  end  also  in  the  muscularis  mucosee  and  the 
mucosa.  They  extend  into  the  villi  and  end  under  the  epi- 
thelium in  small  swellings. 

F.    FAK0REA8. 

The  pancreas  is,  like  the  salivary  glands,  a  compound  acino- 
tubuliir  gland  divided  by  connective-tissue  septsi  into  lobules. 
Two  ducts,  the  duct  of  Wirsung  (ductus  pancreaticus)  and  the 
duct  of  Santorini  (ductus  pancreaticus  accessorius),  conduct  the 
external  secretion  to  the  intestine.  These  are  lined  with  a 
single  laver  of  cylindrical  epithelium,  which  is  surrounded  by 
connective  tissue  containing  small  mucous  glands.  The  inter- 
lobular ducts  pass  directly  into  narrow  intermediate  ducts 
(Fig.  147)  lined  with  flat  epithelial  cells.  The  latter  pass  over 
into  the  secreting  end  tubules  of  the  gland. 

The  glandular  cells  of  these  end  tubules  resemble  those  of 
the  serous  tubules,  as,  for  example,  in  the  parotid  gland.  They 
are  rounded  cells  with  highly  refractile  granules  on  the  side 
toward  the  lumen  of  the  tubule.  These  are  called  zymogen 
granules.  The  nucleus  lies  in  the  outer  non-granular  part  of 
the  cell.  The  number  of  zymogen  granules,  as  well  as  the 
relation  between  the  inner  granular  zone  and  the  outer  clear 
part  of  the  cell,  varies  according  to  the  condition  of  the  gland. 
During  digestion  the  granules  gradually  vani.sh  and  the  cell 
becomes  clear.  In  fasting,  the  granules,  on  the  contrary, 
increase  in   number,  and  the  granular    inner  zone  lakes  up 
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more  than  half  of  the  cell.  The  granules  thus  seem  to  be  a 
stage  in  the  formatioii  of  the  secretion.  Here,  as  elsewhere  in 
serous  glands,  secretory  capillaries  are  present. 

In  the  secreting  cell  a  structure  has  heen  described  by 
M.  Nussbaum,  in  amphibians,  as  the  Nebenkem  (paranucleus). 
This  is  a  small  body  lying  between  the  nucleus  and  membrana 
propria  in  the  non-granular  part  of  the  cell.  It  is  oval  or 
twisted  in  form,  and  is  stained  easily.  In  animals  that  have 
fasted  for  some  time  it  seldom  is  found.  The  function  and 
significance  of  this  structure  are  entirely  unknown. 


From  a  section  ofa  dog'a 

In  the  centre  of  the  end  tubules  one  often  finds  flat  cells, 
the  so-called  ceniro-acinar  cells  (Langerhans).  These  must  be 
considered  iis  a  continuation  of  the  epithelium  of  the  inter- 
calary ducts  into  the  lumen  of  the  gland  tubules  (Fig.  148). 

The  tubules  are  surrounded  by  a  membrana  propria,  which 
contains  basket  cells.  The  processes  of  these  are  intimately 
connected  with  the  gland  cells. 

In  the  centre  of  each  lobule  there  can  be  observed  with  low 
powers  of  the  microscope  liglit-staining  areas.  These  were 
described  first  by  Langerhans,  and  are  known  generally  as  the 
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islands  of  Lang&rhans.  Their  striietiire  has  been  described  by 
E.  L.  Opie.  According  to  him,  they  are  most  numerous  in 
the  splenic  end  of  the  pancreas.  He  describes  them  as  "com- 
posed of  cells  having  the  same  origin  as  those  of  the  glandular 
acini,"  and  richly  supplied  with  blood  capillaries.  In  iajected 
specimens  the  capillaries  standout  from  the  surrounding  tissues 
like  a  glomerulus.  It  has  been  shown  fairly  conclusively  that 
the  islands  of  Langerhans  have  to  do  with  the  internal  secre- 
tion of  the  gland  and  the  control  of  the  storing  up  and 
excretion  of  sugar  (Opie). 

t\iQ  framework  of  the  pancreas  consists  of  a  network  of  white 
and  elastic  connective-tissue  fibres.  The  interlobular  septa 
contain  blood-vessels  and  ducts,  which,  however,  do  not  run 
side  by  side,  as  in  the  salivary  glands,  but  enter  the  gland  and 
the  lobules  at  different  points  (Flint).  The  lobules  are  marked 
off  by  interlacing  connective-tissue  fibrils,  and  with  these  the 
basement  membranes  surrounding  the  acini  are  continuous. 
The  lobules  are  polyhedral  iu  shape,  but  do  not  possess  a 
hilus,  as  in  the  salivary  glands.  The  framework  of  the 
islands  of  Langerhans  is  made  up  of  fine  interlacing  fibrils 
supporting  the  groups  of  cells  and  the  capillaries.  This 
structure  is  shown  in  a  drawing  by  Flint  (Fig.  149), 

The  nerves  of  the  pancreas  are  almost  entirely  non-medul- 
lated.  They  enter  the  gland  with  the  arteries  and  ramify 
between  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  alveoli.  Small  ganglia  have 
been  observed  in  their  course, 

O.    LIVEB. 

The  liver  is  a  compound  tubular  gland  in  which  the  tubules 
are  joined  by  numerous  anastomoses.  It  consists  of  many 
lobules,  which  are  separated  by  a  continuation  into  the  gland  of 
the  connective  tissue  of  the  capsule  of  Glisson,  which  surrounds 
the  whole  organ.  This  is  known  as  the  interlobular  connective 
tissue.  The  lobules  have  the  form  of  rounded  or  polygonal 
prisms,  and  in  section  appear  usually  as  polygonal  fields,  which 
in  some  animals  (pig,  camel)  are  marked  off  very  definitely  by 
a  strongly  developed  connective- tissue  framework  (Fig.  150). 
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The  lobules  are  usually  to  be  seen  plainly  ou  the  surface  of  the 
liver.  Each  lobule  shows  a  radial  arrangement  of  the  liver 
cells.  These  columns  of  liver  cells  radiate  from  the  central 
vein  in  the  middle  of  the  lobule,  and  are  separated  from  one 
another  by  blood  capillaries.  Both  the  capillaries  and  the 
columns  of  cells  anastomose  frequently  with  one  another. 

The  gland  cells  of  the  liver  are  polyhedral,  membraneless 
structures,  whose  protoplasm  is  fibrillar  and  contains  fine  gran- 
ules. In  the  periphery  of  the  cell  the  protoplasmic  network  is 
dense  and  possesses  small  meshes,  while  near  the  centre  the 
meshwork  becomes  looser  and  more  open.    The  protoplasm  often 


Centro-acinaT 


contains  fat  and  bile  droplets,  glycogen,  and  pigment  granules. 
The  cells  contain  usually  one,  but  often  two,  round  nuclei. 

Between  the  liver  cells  run  the  bile  capUlaries  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  touch  always  two  or  more  cells  (Fig.  151). 
There  is  thus  always  a  part  of  a  cell  between  each  bile  capillary 
and  the  nearest  blood  capillary.  Wlien  many  cells  surround 
a  bile  capillary,  it  may  be  compared  with  the  lumen  of  a  sali- 
vary gland  tubule.  When  the  capillary  is  between  only  two 
cells,  it  appears  as  a  small  groove  in  each  cell  (Fig.  151). 
When  more  than  two  cells  touch  the  capillary,  the  latter  is 
situated  at  the  angles  of  the  cells. 

The  bile  capillaries  possess  no  distinct  wall  of  their  own, 
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except  that  formed  by  the  liver  cells  between  which  they  are 
situated.  It  seems  that  the  bile  capillaries  begin  in  the  interior 
of  the  cell  in  canals  like  those  of  the  secretory  capillaries  in 
the  parietal  cells  of  the  fundus  of  the  stomach  (Fig.  152), 
According  to  Browicz,  the  beginning  is  in  the  nucleus,  for  he 
succeeded  in  finding  bile  droplets  there.  In  favor  of  the  intra- 
protoplasmic  origin  of  secretory  capillaries  is  the  fact  that 
secretory  vacuoles  in  the  protoplasm  are  in  connection  with  the 
bile  capillaries. 


By  means  of  Golgi's  method,  it  is  possible  to  demonstrate 
the  course  of  the  bile  capillaries  and  the  presence  of  secretory 
vacuoles.  The  latter  begin  as  small  droplets  of  bile  in  the  cell, 
which  on  reaching  a  certain  size  become  discharged  into  the 
bile  capillaries  between  the  cells.  They  represent  only  transi- 
tory structures  depending  on  the  activity  of  the  cell.  Others 
hold  that  these  are  stable  intracellular  bile  paths,  which  often 
contain  bile  and  sometimes  do  not  (Browicz). 

In  raamnials  the  bile  capillaries  anastomose  with  one 
another,  forming  a  network  in  which  the  liver  cells  He.     The 
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latter  are  surrounded  by  the  capillaries,  for  these  run  along 
many  surfaces  of  the  cells.  These  capillaries  join  to  form 
interlobular  bile  ducts,  which  are  lined  with  low  cubical  epithelial 
cells  possessing  a  refractile  cuticular  border.  At  the  outside  of 
these  there  is  a  homogeneous  membrana  propria.  The  wall  of 
the  large  bile  ducts  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  cylindrical 
epithelium  and  a  connective-tissue  capsule. 


The  interlobular  connective  tissue  is,  as  we  have  said,  a 
continuation  inward  of  the  fibrous  capsule  of  Glisson,  which 
consists  of  fibrous  and  elastic  connective  tissue.  Only  a  very 
little  of  this  tissue  enters  the  lobule  itself.  Here  the  framework 
is  made  up  of  the  so-called  "  Gitterfasern  "  of  Oppel.  These  are 
fine  radially  arranged  fibrils  surrounding  the  blood  capillaries, 
and  are  entirely  identical  with  the  true  reticulum  described 
by  Mall. 

The  liver  contains  blood-veasels  from  two  sources  (Fig.  156). 
The  arterial  blood  from  the  hepatic  artery  forms  only  a  small  part 
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of  the  circulation.  The  larger  part  is  venous  blood  entering 
the  liver  from  the  vena  portse.  This  blood  not  only  brings  the 
materials  to  be  stored  up  in  the  liver,  but  also  nourishes  those 
parts  of  the  liver  not  reached  by  the  arteries. 


t.  blood  capillary.    The  small  p( 


The  vena  portm  (Fig.  155)  divides  in  the  interlobular  con- 
nective tissue  into  brandies — interlobular  veins — which  form 
at  the  periphery  of  the  liver  lobule  a  capillary  network,  in  the 
meshes  of  which  lie  the  columns  of  liver  cells.     The  capillaries 


proceed  from  all  sides  of  the  lobule  toward  the  central  or  intra- 
lobular  vein.  The  central  veins  in  turn  open  into  the  sublobu- 
lar  veins,  which  run  along  the  bases  of  the  lobules.     Many 
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of  these  sublobular  veins  unite  to  form  the  hepatic  veins  which 
carry  the  blood  into  the  inferior  vena  cava  (Fig.  156). 

The  arterial  blood  supply  of  the  liver  is  much  smaller. 


Livei  cell  froni  a.  dog.  In  the  aiiclena  ■  htemofclobin  crystal  ia  to  be  seen ;  in  the 
vacDotes  of  tbe  celt  body  brown  needle-] ike  ciTStals  or  metheemoglobin  are  found.  The 
latter  ate  due  to  the  enttauce  of  fluid  bicmo}clabin  into  the  liver  cells  >ftet  intrafeDOUs 
hemoglobiD  Injection.     (PrepaiBtion  by  Browici.)     X  700. 

The  branches  of  the  hepatic  artery  break  up  in  the  interlobular 
connective  tissue,  and  there  form  small  networks  around  the 
larger  bile  ducts  and  enter  the  liver  lobule  in  a  direction  similar 


Bil«  capinaries  in  the  liver  lobule  of  a  rabbit.     (Cbrome-ailver  method.)     >  SO. 

to  that  taken  by  the  venous  capillaiies.  Some  of  these  enter 
the  venous  capillaries  and  some  proceetl  as  far  as  tlie  (ientre  of 
the  lobule  to  empty  into  the  (Antral  vein.     The  capillary  net- 
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work  surrouadiog  the  bile  ducts  iu  the  interlobular  connective 
tissue  forms  veins  which  enter  the  interlobular  veins. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  descriptions  that  there  are  iu 
the  liver  two  units,  a  secretory  and  a  blood  vascular  unit.  The 
former  is  quite  definite,  and  has  for  its  centre  one  of  the  small 
interlobular  connective-tissue  spaces  in  which  an  interlobular 
bile  duct  is  present.  In  these  spaces  there  is  also  usually  an 
artery  and  one  or  more  veins.  The  periphery  of  the  secretory 
unit  varies  considerably  in  outline,  but  can  always  be  marked 
by  lines  drawn  between  all  the  nearest  central  veins.  It  thus 
takes  in  parts  of  at  least  three  and  sometimes  several  liver 
lobules.  The  bile  capillaries  of  these  lobules  run  in  different 
directions  toward  the  ducts  into  which  they  empty,  so  that  those 
of  one  liver  lobule  may  belong  to  many  secretory  units.  The 
blood  vascular  unit  is  less  definite,  for  the  organ  is  built  up 
around  the  venous  system  more  than  the  arterial.  Taking  the 
arterial  system  as  a  centre,  the  vascular  unit  would  be  much 
like  that  described  for  the  biliary  system.  With  the  veins, 
however,  a  much  more  definite  unit  is  formed,  which  can  be 
taken  in  two  ways  according  as  we  consider  the  entry  or  the 
exit  of  the  blood.  Taking  the  interlobular  veins  as  a  central 
point,  units  can  be  mapped  off  which  include  parts  of  various 
liver  lobules,  as  in  the  secretory  unit.  If,  however,  the  central 
vein  be  considered  as  the  centre,  the  unit  would  correspond 
exactly  with  what  is  known  generally  as  the  liver  lobule.  This 
is  shown  in  Figs.  155  and  156.  The  liver  lobule  itself  is  a 
unit  formed  by  the  division  of  the  organ  by  connective-tissue 
septa.  The  framework  of  the  liver  includes  the  parenchyma 
in  the  form  shown  by  these  lobules. 

As  shown  in  Fig.  153,  the  blood  pigments  contained  by  the 
body  and  nucleus  of  the  liver  cell  may,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, become  crystallized. 

In  connection  with  the  walls  of  the  intralobular  blood  capil- 
laries may  here  be  mentioned  the  stellate  cells  of  v.  Kupffer. 
At  first  these  were  considered  as  perivascular  connective- tissue 
cells,  but  in  later  years  it  lias  been  determined  that  they  belong 
to  the  endothelial  coating  of  tlie  intralobular  blood  capillaries. 
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They  are  large,  finely  granular  cells,  possessing  phagocytic 
properties.  They  are  found  containing  foreign  materials,  and 
red  and  white  blood-corpnscles. 

The  lymph-vessels  form  a  thick  plexus  in  the  capsule  of  the 
liver,  which  sends  hranches  into  the  interlobular  connective 
tissue.  From  between  the  lohules  fine  lymph-vessels  proceed 
along  the  intralobular  capillaries,  not  as  closed  channels,  but  as 
perivascular  lymph  spaces.  These  surround  the  blood  capil- 
laries and  stand  in  close  relation  with  them. 

The  relations  of  the  lymphatics  of  the  liver  have  been 
studied  hy  F.  P.  Mall,  upon  whose  description  the  following 
account  is  based :  The  forcing  of  a  colored  fluid  into  the  bile 
duct  causes  an  injection  of  the  liver  lymphatics.  This  is 
accomplished  through  the  perivascular  lymph  spaces  sur- 
rounding the  blood  capillaries.  Tiie  walls  of  the  blood  capil- 
laries consist  of  a  layer  of  interlacing  reticulum  fibrils,  upon 
which  is  placed  an  incomplete  layer  of  the  endothelial  cells  of 
v.  Kupffer.  The  capillary  walls  are  thus  quite  porous,  and 
there  is  but  little  resistance  to  the  passage  of  fluids  from  the 
capillaries  into  the  perivascular  spaces.  By  filliug  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  liver  with  a  colored  injection  mass,  an  injection 
of  the  perivascular  spaces  and  lymphatics  is  also  brought  about. 
The  perivascular  space  communicates  directly  with  what  Mall 
terras  the  perilobular  space  which  exists  between  the  liver  cells 
at  the  periphery  of  the  lobule  and  the  interlobular  connective 
tissue.  The  perilobular  space  in  turn  communicates  with  the 
lymph  radicals  by  means  of  the  interlobular  connective-tissue 
spaces.  "  There  are  no  direct  channels  connecting  the  peri- 
vascular and  perilobular  spaces  with  the  lymphatics  proper 
other  than  the  ordinary  spaces  between  the  connective- tissue 
fibrils  of  the  capsule  of  Glisson"  (Mall). 

Tlie  nerves  of  the  liver  are  in  large  part  non-medullated. 
They  form  plexuses  in  the  interlobular  connective  tissue 
around  the  blood-vessels  and  bile  passages.  Some  of  tbe 
branches  from  these  networks  end  in  the  interlobular  struct- 
ures, while  others  enter  the  lobules,  to  accompany   the  bile 
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capillaries  aod  end  between  the  liver  cells.    At  their  extreme 
ends  the  nerve  filaments  show  varicosities  (Berkley). 

The  hepatic,  cystic,  and  comTtion  bile  ducts  are  the  larger 
channels  concerned  in  the  conduction  of  the  bile  to  the  intes- 
tine. They  consist  of  a  mucosa,  submucosa,  and  muscularis. 
The  mucosa  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  columnar  epithelium 
and  a  tunica  propria  which  contains  small  saccular  mucous 
glands  and  a  few  smooth  muscle  fibres.  The  submucosa  is  a 
thin  connective-tissue  layer.  The  muscularis  has  been  studied 
in  the  whole  extra-hepatic  biliary  system  by  Hendrickson. 
According  to  him,  all  these  ducts  possess  a  distinct  transverse 
longitudinal  and  diagonal  layer  of  smooth  muscle  arranged  in 
a  somewhat  plexiform  manner.  In  the  folds  of  the  cystic  duct 
known  as  the  Heisterian  valve,  muscle  is  also  present.  The 
transverse  fibres  of  the  cystic  duct  run  in  a  circular  direction 
in  the  valve,  as  though  the  wall  at  this  level  had  been  invagin- 
ated.  Most  of  the  longitudinal  fibres  continue  down  the  duct, 
but  a  few  turn  into  tlie  valve  almost  at  right  angles.  The 
diagonal  fibres  do  not  at  all  enter  the  valve.     At  the  entrance 


5-' 

Macerated  duodenal  portion  of  the  common  bile  duct  of  man.    All  of  tbe  ioteBtinal  coats 
have  been  removed.    S,  sphincter  fibres.     (Hendrickson.)     x  5. 

of  the  common  bile  duct  into  the  intestine  at  the  duodenal 
papilla  an  accumulation  of  the  smooth  muscle  takes  place,  to 
form  a  sphincter.  Fig.  157,  taken  from  Hendrickson's  work, 
shows  the  arrangement  of  the  muscle  fibres  in  the  sphincter.  At 
the  junction  of  the  duct  of  Wirsiing  {W)  and  tbe  common  bile 
duct  {B)  there  is  a  circular  disposition  of  the  fibres  forming  the 
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sphincter  (S).  From  this,  certain  fibres  (X)  run  down  along 
the  sides  of  the  intestine.  Others  (K)  run  from  one  side  of 
the  common  hile  duet  to  the  other  surrounding  the  duct  of 
Wirsung. 

Oall  Bladder. 

The  gall  bladder  has  been  studied  recently  by  M.  T.  Sudler, 
and  the  following  account  is  based  largely  on  the  description 
given  by  him.  The  wall  consists  of  the  following  coats: 
mucous,  fibro-muscular,  subserous,  and  serous. 

The  mucous  coat  is  somewhat  corrugated  on  its  surface,  the 
folds  corresponding  with  ridges  in  the  underlying  fibro-muscu- 
lar coat.  They  are  covered  by  a  single  layer  of  columnar  epi- 
thelial cells.  No  goblet  cells  are  present.  Fat  droplets  have 
been  observed  in  these  cells  after  chyle  absorption.  A  few 
mucous  glands  are  found  in  the  tunica  propria  of  the  mucosa. 

The  Jibro-muscular  coat  is  composed  of  a  framework  of  con- 
nective tissue  in  which  bands  of  smooth  muscle  are  laid  down. 
According  to  Hendrickson,  there  are  no  definite  layers  of 
muscle  in  the  gall  bladder.  Others  have  described  three 
indefinite  layers,  of  which  the  thickest  runs  transversely.  The 
portion  of  the  fibro-mnscular  coat  just  beneath  the  mucosa  is 
made  up  almost  entirely  of  connective  tissue.  It  corresponds 
with  the  submucosa  of  many  organs.  In  it  there  are  solitary 
lymph  follicles  and  many  blood-  and  lymph- vessels. 

The  subsertms  coat  is  made  up  of  interlacing  bands  of  elas- 
tic tissue  fibrils.  The  serous  coat  is  the  reflection  of  the  perito- 
neum on  the  surface  of  the  gall  bladder. 

The  blood-vessels  penetrate  the  bladder  wall  and  divide  in 
the  fibro-muscular  coat  near  the  subserous  layer.  Arterial 
branches  are  given  off  to  the  mucosa,  in  wliich  there  is  formed 
a  fine  network.  Fine  branches  run  also  to  the  subserous  and 
aerous  coats.     The  veins  collect  in  the  fibro-muscular  coat. 

Over  the  surface  of  the  gall  bladder  run  large  lymphatics, 
which  are  derived  from  the  liver  and  from  the  coats  of  the  gall 
bladder.  In  the  subserous  layer  there  is  a  network  of  irregu- 
lar lymph  channels  which  receive  the  lyraph  from  a  plexus  of 
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smaller  lymphatics  in  the  submucous  tissue  (Sudler).     These 
are  shown  \a  Fig.  158. 

The  nerves  of  the  gall  bladder  are  both  inedullated  and  non- 
medullated.  Sympathetic  fibres,  according  to  Huber,  supply 
tlie  blood-vessels  and  smooth  muscle  of  the  wall.     Dogiel  haa 


Eeconst ruction  of  wall  of  n  clog's   pall-hlacider.     (Sudler.)     A,  artery  ;  V,  vein ;  L,  lym- 

pliatic.     •/  60. 

described  ganglion  cells  in  this  situation.  According  to  Huber, 
medullated  sensory  fibres  are  found  near  the  large  arteries  and 
distributed  to  the  mucous  membrane. 

The  development  of  the  various  structures  in  the  liver  has 
not  been  worked  out  thoroughly.  The  lobule  is  formed  late  in 
the  growth  of  the  embryo.  The  portal  and  hepatic  veins  are 
at  first  at  opposite  ends  of  the  organ,  and  the  regions  of  tissue 
around  them  have  nothing  to  do  with  one  another.  Later  on, 
by  a  shifting  of  some  sort,  nnd  a  new  formation  of  vessels,  tliey 
come  to  have  the  intimate  relation  seen  in  the  adult  liver. 
Much  of  this  change  has  taken  place  already  in  the  human 
embryo  by  the  fourth  week. 

As  the  diverticulii  grow  out  from  the  mid-gut  of  the  embryo 
to  form  the  first  rudiments  of  the  liver  a  primitive  bile  duct  is 
established.  By  a  brandling  of  this  the  large  ducts  of  the 
organ  are  formed,  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  bile  capil- 
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luries  are  formed  from  these  or  have  a  separate  origin  and  later 
become  conoected  with  them.  This  subject  was  worked  over 
by  Hendrickson.  According  to  this  author,  the  capillaries 
cannot  be  demonstrated  by  the  Golgi  method  in  pigs'  embryos 
less  than  5  cm.  in  length.  In  these  only  a  few  appear  imme- 
diately around  the  large  branches  of  the  portal  vein.  In 
human  embryos  5  cm.  in  length  the  network  of  capillaries  is 
considerably  more  extensive.  In  older  embryos  the  main  capil- 
laries gain  side  branches,  and  those  encircling  different  portal 
branches  finally  meet.  The  meshes  of  the  network  in  the  places 
where  it  first  appears  are  smaller  than  where  they  are  subse- 
quently formed.  This  is  due  to  the  division  of  the  older  meshes 
by  side  branches.  In  some  of  the  older  embryos  the  capillaries 
are  seen  to  be  continuous  with  a  larger  vessel  in  the  region  of 
the  interlobular  vein,  which  probably  represents  the  interlobu- 
lar bile  duct.  

H.    FERITOnEUH. 

The  peritoneum  lines  the  whole  abdominal  cavity  and  is 
reflected  over  the  organs  contained  therein.  As  it  passes  out  to 
the  organs  (e.  g.,  the  intestine)  it  forms  a  double  layer,  known 
as  the  mesentery,  and  on  the  surface  of  the  organs  themselves 
it  is  spoken  of  as  the  tunica  serosa. 

The  peritoneum  is  a  thin  membrane  consisting  of  a  connec- 
tive-tissue layer  and  a  single  layer  of  flat  endothelial  cells. 
The  latter  cover  the  free  surface,  and  are  usually  polygonal  in 
outline.  The  cement  lines  between  the  cells  can  be  made  out 
readily  in  specimens  treated  with  nitrate  of  silver;  and  by 
special  methods,  especially  tliat  proposed  by  Kolossow,  struct- 
ures which  generally  are  understood  to  be  protoplasmic  bridges 
can  be  demonstrated.  The  outlines  of  the  cells  are  often  wavy 
or  quite  irregular. 

The  connective- tissue  layer  consists  of  interlacing  connec- 
tive-tissue bundles,  containing  numerous  elastic  fibres  and  con- 
nective-tissue cells.  The  peritoneum  is  bound  to  the  underlying 
parts  by  means  of  a  connective  tissue  rich  in  fat  and  ebistic 
fibres.  The  so-called  subserous  connective  tissue  is  develo[>ed 
more  strongly  in  some  places  than  in  others.    In  the  intestine  and 
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liver  it  is  so  scarce  that  one  caunot  distinguish  it  as  a  separate 
layer,  and  the  serosa  seems  to  be  a  part  of  the  organ  upon 
which  it  lies. 

The  blood  supply  of  the  peritoneum  is  made  up  of  an 
extensive  capillary  uetwork.  The  lymph-vessels  can  be  seen 
especially  well  in  the  mesentery  of  an  animal  which  has 
recently  had  a  fatty  meal.  Here  they  stand  out  as  a  white  net- 
work of  anastomosing  vessels.  The  nerves  are  non-medullated, 
and  end  either  freely  or  in  the  form  of  Pacinian  corpuscles 
(see  Nerve-endings), 

m.    RESPHtATOBT   SYSTEM. 
A.    LASTKZ  AlTD  TBAOHEA. 

The  mucovs  membrane  of  the  larynx,  like  that  of  the  tra- 
chea, consists  of  a  ciliated  epithelium,  whose  cilia  move  in  the 
direction  of  the  pharyngeal  cavity.  In  the  true  vocal  cords 
and  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  epiglottis  is  found  a  strati- 
fied pavement  epithelium.  In  these  places  the  tunica  propria 
forms  no  papillse. 

The  tunica  propria  is  a  connective- tissue  sheath,  containing 
elastic  fibres  and  leucocytes,  which  vary  in  q^uantity  in  different 
places.  Solitary  follicles  are  not  often  seen.  At  the  border  of 
the  epithelial  cells  is  a  basevient  membrane  (membraua  propria). 
This  represents  a  thickening  of  the  subepithelial  connective 
tissue.  In  the  tunica  propria  there  are  many  smooth  muscle 
cells,  which  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  tracheal  wall  are 
strongly  developed  and  join  together  tlie  ends  of  tlie  C-shaped 
cartilage  rings.  The  stibmucosa  contains  a  number  of  branched 
tubular  mucous  glands,  which  are  largest  in  the  posterior  wall 
of  the  trachei).  and  here  often  penetrate  into  the  muscle  layer. 

The  cartilaginous  framework  of  the  larynx  and  trachea  is 
made  up  of  hyaline  cartilage,  with  the  exception  of  the  carti- 
lage of  Wrisberg  and  Santorini,  and  the  median  part  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage^  which  are  made  up  of  elastic  cartilage. 

The  blood-  and  lymph-vessels  form  wide  networks  parallel 
to  the  surface.     The  nerves  show  small  ganglia  in  their  course. 
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and  end  partly  under  and  partly  in  the  epithelium.  On  the 
lower  surface  of  the  epiglottis  there  are  small  taste  buds 
present. 

B.    BRONCHI  AJim  LUNOS. 

The  trachea  divides  to  form  the  bronchi,  of  which  the 
largest  are  quite  similar  in  structure  to  the  trachea. 

The  mucous  meTnbrane  is  thrown  into  longitudinal  folds,  and 
covered  on  the  surface  with  a  many-layered  ciliated  epithelium 
containing  a  considerable  number  of  goblet  cells  (Fig.  159). 
The  mucous  membrane  of  the  smaller  bronchial  branches  con- 
sists of  a  single  layer  of  ciliated  epithelium.  The  tunica  pro- 
pria consists  of  connective  tissue  with  elastic  fibres  and  leuco- 
cytes. The  smooth  muscle  cells  here  form  a  circular  layer. 
The  mucous  glands  break  through  this  muscle  layer,  and  are 
first  absent  in  bronchial  twigs  as  small  as  1  mm.  in  diameter. 
This  is  also  about  the  place  where  cartilage  ceases  to  exist  in  the 
bronchi.  In  larger  bronchi  the  cartilage  has  the  form  of  half 
rings,  while  in  smaller  branches  it  ueually  appears  as  irregular 
plates  which  are  arranged  on  all  sides  of  the  wall.  Toward  the 
outside  the  cartilage  masses  are  surrounded  by  a  fibrous  mem- 
brane which  contains  elastic  tissue,  blood-vessels,  and  nerves. 

In  bronchioli  0.5  mm.  in  diameter  the  cartilage  and 
mucous  glands  are  absent,  and  the  mucous  membrane  consists 
of  a  single  layer  of  ciliated  epithelial  cells,  among  which  are 
mingled  many  goblet  cells.  The  muscle  layer  surrounds  these 
bronchioles  as  a  circular  shciitli,  and  during  contraction  tlirows 
the  surface  into  longitudinal  folds. 

By  a  division  of  tlie  bronchioles  there  are  formed  the  respi- 
ratory bronchioles,  from  which  thin-walled  diverticula,  the 
aloeoli,  are  developed  (Fig.  IGO).  These  are  covered  by  the  so- 
called  respiratory  epithelium.  The  epithelium  at  the  beginning 
of  the  respiratory  bronchioles  is  ciliated,  and  becomes  gradually 
cubical  and  then  flat.  The  respiratory  epithelium,  which  con- 
sists of  flat  non-nucleated  cells,  begins  in  the  form  of  small 
islands  among  the  low  cubical  epithelium  of  the  respiratory 
bronchioles. 

W.  S.  Miller  has  given  us  a  new  conception  of  the  lobule 
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of  the  lung  and  its  relation  to  the  blood-vessels.  The  following 
notes  are  based  on  his  work.  He  speaks  of  the  last  division  of 
the  bronchus  before  it  breaks  up  into  the  lung  parenchyma  as 
the  terminal  bronclius.     From  this  a  number  of  other  passages 


SectinD  through  the  lung  of  a  cat.    Tbu  respiratory  bronchiole  divides  to  form  two  alveolar 
ditelH.     X  50. 

lead,  which  are  connected  by  a  central  chamber,  known  as  the 
vestibtdinn  (Fig.  IGl).  These  passages  open  into  the  atria, 
which  communicate  by  means  of  the  air- sac  passages  with  the 
various  air  sacs.  Around  the  periphery  of  the  air  sacs  are  the 
air  cells.     This  can  he  seen  in  Fig.  161, 

The  terminal  bronchus  (average  diameter,  0.4  mm.)  con- 
tains smooth  muscle  cells  in  its  walls.  It  is  lined  with 
columnar    epitlieliura.      Between    this   aud    the  atria  are  the 
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vestibula,  which  are  0.2  mm.  in  diameter.  Three  to  six  of 
these  arise  from  the  end  of  each  terminal  bronchus.  Smooth 
muscle  fibres  do  not  extend  beyond  the  vestibule,  but  are  found 
surrounding  it  like  a  sphincter.  Several  atria  communicate  with 
each  vestibule.  These  are  thin-walled  chambers  resembling 
the  air  sacs  in  their  possession  of  a  network  of  blood  capillaries. 
Opening  from  each  atrium  are  two  or  more  air-sac  passages, 
which  average  0.143  mm.  in  diameter.  The  atria  and  air-sac 
passages  contain  no  muscle  cells.  The  air  sacs  are  irregular  in 
shape,  with  an  average  size  of  0.511  mm.  by  0.313  mm.    The 


Tenniosl  bronchus  ora  maaiDiRliHi 
bronchuB ;  V,  veatibule ;    P,  air-aac  pa 

outline. 

walls  are  thin,  and  are  made  up  of  capillaries  and  a  little  con- 
nective tissue  covered  by  flat  epithelium.  Irregular,  thin- 
walled  diverticula  from  the  air  sacs  are  the  air  cells.  These 
are  lined  with  cells  of  two  kinds  :  delicate  irregular  cells  lying 
over  the  blood-vessels,  and  small  flat  polygonal  cells  over  the 
meshes  of  the  capillary  network.  Similar  air  cells  may  arise 
from  the  bronchus  and  from  the  atrium.  Those  on  the  bronchi 
have  an  average  diameter  of  0.047  mm.,  and  those  on  the 
atrium  and  air  sac  0.113  mm. 

The  respiratory  bronchiole  of  some  authors  leads  into  two 
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or  more  terminal  bronchi,  which  are  the  same  as  the  alveolar 
ducts.  The  alveolar  sacs  or  infundibula  correspond  with  Miller's 
air  sacs.  The  term  alveolus  is  applied  to  the  air  cells  (Schulze, 
Ktilliker). 

The  interlobular  connective  tissue  contaius  many  elastic 
fibres,  and  often  a  considerable  amount  of  pigment,  such  as 
coal-dust  breathed  into  the  lungs.  These  foreign  particles  are 
carried  away  by  the  lymphatics  to  the  lymph  glands  at  the 
base  of  the  bronchi,  where  usually  they  are  retained. 

The  ^fc«rcE  consist  of  connective  tissue  containing  a  good 
deal  of  elastic  tissue,  and  are  covered  on  their  free  surface  by 
flat  endothelial  cells. 

The  pulmonary  arteiy,  carrying  venous  blood  to  the  lung^, 
breaks  up  into  many  branches,  which  accompany  the  bronchi. 


Fart  of  a  section  of  an  injected  luiit;  rroui  a  r 
aurface  ;  at  a  an  hIce 

The  arterial  eud  twigs  form  a  capillary  network  which  sur- 
rounds the  alveoli  (Fig.  162).  One  terminal  twig  usually 
supplies  several  alveoli.  From  this  capillary  network  venous 
branches  proceed  to  the  bases  of  the  bronchi  and  carry  out  the 
arterial  blood  to  the  pnhmmary  rein.  During  its  passage 
through  the  capillary  network  surrounding  the  alveoli  the 
venous  blood  absorbs  the  oxygen  of  the  air  through  the  walls 
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of  the  alveoli,  and  gives  out  in  turn  gases  which  are  to  be 
eliminated.  The  gases  pass  through  the  vascular  epithelium, 
the  connective  tissue  between  the  vessels  and  the  wall,  the  basal 
membrane,  and  the  respiratory  epithelium. 

The  arterial  blood  supply  to  the  iuug  is  accomplished  by 
the  bronchial  arteries.  These  break  up  into  small  branches, 
which  supply  the  bronchi,  the  interlobular  connective  tissue, 
and  the  walls  of  the  pulmonary  vessels.  There  are  numerous 
anastomoses  between  the  bronchial  and  pulmonary  systems  of 
blood-vessels.  A  part  of  the  blood  of  the  bronchial  arteries 
thus  leaves  the  lungs  through  the  bronchial  vein.s,  and  a  part 
through  the  pulmonary  veins. 

The  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  follow  the  bronchus 
to  a  point  beyond  the  terminal  bronchus.  As  has  been 
described  by  W.  S.  Miller,  the  branches  at  this  point  divide 
to  send  twigs  to  each  atrium.  From  these  a  capillary  network 
is  formed,  which  surrounds  the  air  sacs  and  air  cells.  On  the 
peripheral  side  of  the  air  sacs  and  air  cells  the  capillaries 
gather  to  form  the  veins,  which  remain  at  the  outside  of  the 
lobule,  as  shown  schematically  in  Fig.  161.  The  network 
which  is  shown  in  Fig.  1G2  is  the  richest  capillary  plexus  in 
the  body.  It  is  thus  seen  that  the  lobule  of  the  lung  forms 
also  a  blood  va.seular  unit,  with  the  artery  in  the  centre  and 
the  veins  at  the  periphery.  An  exception  to  this  is  formed  by 
two  small  veins  arising  from  near  the  end  of  the  terminal 
bronchus. 

I/ymphalics  in  the  lung  and  bronchi  have  been  studied  by 
Miller.  In  the  bronchus  the  lymph-vessels  form  a  network 
which  extends  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  terminal  bronchus. 
Here  branches  are  sent  to  the  pulmonary  artery,  to  the  two 
small  veins  in  this  region,  and  to  the  veins  that  run  to  the 
pleura. 

Nerves. — Nerve  fibres  follow  the  bronchi  into  the  lung  sub- 
stance. These  consist  of  botli  medullated  and  non-medulla  ted 
fibres.  The  sympathetic  fibres  show  small  ganglia  in  tlieir 
course.  These  nerves  innervate  the  muscles  smd  mucous  mem- 
branes of  tlie  bronchi,  and  also  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels. 
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No  nerve-endings  have  been  found  in  the  walls  of  the  air  sacs. 
Berkley  has  described  arborizations  of  fine  fibrils  upon  and 
between  the  cells  of  the  alveoli. 

IT.     mUNAKY  SYSTEM. 
A.    KIDNEYS. 

The  kidney  is  a  compound  tubular  gland ;  but  it  may  be 
considered  as  an  alveolotubular  structure,  since  the  urinary 
tubulea  are  dilated  at  their  ends  to  form  the  capsules  of  Bow- 
man. There  can  be  distinguished  in  this  organ  a  medullary 
and  a  cortical  substance,  a  marked  difference  existing  between 
the  two  parts,  in  the  course  and  structure  of  their  tubules 
{Figs.  163  and  164). 

The  medullary  substance  consists  of  a  number  of  cone-Hke 
divisions,  the  so-called  Malpighiaii  pyramids,  whose  apices 
extend  down  into  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  as  papillre.  In  man 
the  number  of  these  pyramids  varies  from  seven  to  twenty.  In 
many  other  mammals  there  is  only  a  single  pyramid  and  one 
papilla.  These  pyramids  are  made  up  of  straight  tubules 
extending  radially  from  the  apex  of  each  papilla  to  the  border 
of  the  cortex.  From  the  medulla  the  straight  tubules  extend 
up  into  the  cortex  in  conical  masses,  known  as  the  pyramids  of 
Ferrein,  or  medullary  rays.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Mal- 
pighian  pyramids  are  many  times  as  large  as  the  pyramids  of 
Ferrein,  that  their  apices  point  in  different  directions,  and  that 
their  bases  are  approximated.  Further,  the  pyramids  of  Fer- 
rein are  situated  in  the  cortical  region,  while  the  Malpighian 
pyramids  make  up  the  medulla. 

Each  tubule  has  its  origin  in  the  cortex  in  the  region 
between  the  medullary  rays,  in  a  sac,  the  capsule  of  Bovmian, 
into  which  is  pushed  a  mass  of  blood  capillaries,  the  glomerulus. 
The  capsule  of  Bowman  with  the  tubule  may  be  compared 
with  a  rubber  tube  possessing  at  the  end  a  bulb,  the  wall  of 
which  has  been  invaginated  from  the  outside  by  a  body  repre- 
senting the  glomerulus.  The  space  in  the  invaginated  sac  is 
the  beginning  of  the  lumen  of  the  urinary  tnbule.  The  por- 
tion of  the  tubule  next  to  the  Bowman's  capsule  is  known  as  the 
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PLATE    XXIV. 


Fio.  1S4.— From  a  longitudin»l  aectiou  throiiKh  the  cortex  of  an  ape'*  kidney.  )■.  -'ir>. 
Two  medtillRry  rays  are  seen,  and  between  them  the  Ma1|>ighUD  corpuscles  and  convoluted 
tubulefl.    An  artery  runs  Ihrongh  (he  retitre. 
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Fi'i.  Hi.').— niaftrauimiilii-  rf|.rc«-iitiiliim  of  tlie  ™iir-n-  of  tlir  urinary  raiials  ilpfti  ami  tlif 
kiiliie.v  vi>3Sfls(ri|thli. 

Tliesru-ri.'tiinj  ml,  tin-  vi'ins  him-:  i-niisiilt-s  iif  Bciwuiaii,  toiivi.liiU'd  tiibulea  t.  order 
uiiil  luoiM  of  Hi'iili'  nn.'  bint-k  ;  <;iiiiv<iIuIih1  tiiliiiivs  li.  iinltr  am)  c»lliftiii|r  tiiliuleH.  ki"}'' 

I..  II  .  III.,  IV.,  four  ki.liif.v  lol.iilr«:  a,  v,w  affi-rtiiB;  t.  v«s  ellrn'.w.  1,  B«wm»i|-(i 
['it|isiili' :  -1.  i.-riiiv.>liitt.'d  itihtili-  1.  unlur;  ;i,  iltHceitdiiig  linili  uf  li>u|i  n(  lleiilp:  i.  awpiidiiiK 
limb  of  loop  uf  Hciili! :  :>,  iMrivoliiIt'd  iiiliiilv  II.  unU-r  :  li.  T.  ccilloi-lhii:  tiiUiilc'^;  B.  pn|>i1lary 
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convoluted  iubule  of  the  Jiret  order.  At  the  beginniiig  of  this 
there  U  a  slight  constriction.  After  taking  a  very  tortuoiia 
course  between  the  medullary  rays,  and  forming  what  is  called 
the  labyrinth  of  the  kidney,  these  convoluted  tubules  hecome 
much  narrower  and  enter  the  pyramids  of  Ferrein.  Here  they 
take  a  straight  course  as  far  as  the  border  of  the  medulla,  and 
then  turn  abruptly  on  themselves,  become  considerably  thicker 
again,  and  proceed  upward  toward  the  surface  of  the  kidney, 
always  remaining,  however,  in  the  medullary  rays.  This 
straight  tubule  is  known  as  Menle's  loop,  of  which  there  are  the 
descending  and  the  ascending  arms  (ramus  descendens  et 
ascendens).  The  ascending  arm  of  Henle's  loop  passes  over 
into  the  intermediate  tubule  or  convoluted  tubule  of  the  second 
order,  which  leaves  the  medullary  ray  and  lakes  a  tortuous 
course  in  the  labyrinth  similar  to  but  much  shorter  than  that 
pursued  by  the  convoluted  tubules  of  the  first  order.  From 
the  labyrinth  the  canal  passes  back  into  the  medullary  ray  as 
the  connecting  tubule.  Similar  tubules  enter  the  pyramids  of 
Ferrein  from  all  aides  and  open  into  the  larger  collecting  tu- 
bules, which  run  down  through  the  medulla  and  join  near  the 
apex  of  the  filalpighian  pyramid  to  form  the  so-called  papil- 
lary duets,  which  open  out  in  the  area  cribi-osa  of  the  papilla 
in  from  ten  to  twenty  orifices. 

E^ch  of  these  different  parts  of  the  urinary  canal  has  a 
characteristic  structure.  Everywhere  there  is  a  single  row  of 
epithelium  with  a  fine  structureless  membrane,  the  membrana 
propria. 

The  capsule  of  Bowman  is  related  to  the  glomerulus  in  such 
a  way  that  the  latter  is  covered  closely  by  the  inner  wall  of  the 
capsule,  while  the  outer  wall  passes  over  inlo  the  wall  of  the 
convoluted  tubule  of  the  first  order  (Fig.  IGO).  The  walls  of 
the  capsule  are  made  up  of  a  layer  of  flat  epithelial  cells  with 
a  membrana  propria  composed  of  reticulum  (Mall).  The  cap- 
sule of  Bowman,  together  with  the  glomerulus,  forms  what  is 
known  as  tlie  Malpighian  corpuscle,  which  has  a  diameter  of 
from  130  to  2'20  |U.  A  reconstruction  of  ihe  glomerulus  of  a 
human  kidney  has  been  made  by  W.  B.  Johnston  by  the  Born 
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wax-plate  iiiethoJ.  In  this  he  found  that  the  affereut  vessel 
breaks  up  into  five  braiichei^.  These  form  a  network  of  capil- 
laries which  anastomose  in  such  a  miinner  that  three  main 
groups  are  formed :  a  median  and  two  lateral  groups.  Capil- 
laries from  these  in  leaving  the  glomerulus  form  two  main 
branches,  which  join  to  make  up  the  efferent  vessel. 


I  Mnlplgbian  corpuscle,  togeCber 
i  Hhown.     X  350. 

The  convoluted  tubule  of  the  first  order  (38^2  ft  in  diam- 
eter) is  hned  with  cubical  epithelial  cells.  Near  the  capsule  of 
Bowman  we  find  a  transition  from  flat  cells  to  the  cubical  type. 
The  protoplasm  of  the  cubical  cells  is  finely  granular,  and 
shows  in  the  part  of  the  eel!  toward  the  lumen  a  definitely 
striated  appearance.  In  the  rest  of  the  cell  the  granules  are 
arranged  radially  in  rows.  The  borders  between  the  epithelial 
cells  usually  cannot  be  made  out  {Fig.  167). 
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Tlie  part  these  cells  take  in  the  secretion  of  urine,  and  the 
clmiiges  tiiat  take  place  ia  them  during  this  process,  have  not 
definitely  been  made  out.  In  secretion  the  cells  become  lower 
and  the  lumen  of  the  tubule  wider  than  during  rest.  Secretory 
capillaries  have  not  been  demonstrated. 

The  descending  arm  of  Henle's  loop  is  a  thin-walled  tube 
made  up  of  flat  epithelial  celts,  whose  nuclei  bulge  out  into  the 
lumen.  The  cells  are  so  arranged  in  the  tubule  that  in  a  lon- 
gitudinal section  they  alternate  on  the  two  sides — that  is,  two 
cells  are  never  opposite  one  another.  In  cross-section  the  canal 
is  not  unlike  a  blood  capillary.     The  membrana  propria  usually 


Croas-scction  of  a  couvoltitMl  tuhule  frutn  the  kidney  of  a  rabbit.  The  bonndariee  of 
tlie  epithelial  cells  laiinot  be  seuu.  Only  three  iiuclei  ate  sbowu.  The  rod-like  atnictare 
is  plaioly  viaible.     x  1100. 

is  seen  distinctly,  and  the  whole  diameter  of  the  canal  is  from 
9  to  15  /i. 

The  ascending  arm  of  the  loop  of  Henle  is  considerably 
thicker,  being  25  fi  in  diameter.  The  epithelial  cells  are  cub- 
ical, and  the  size  of  the  lumen  narrow  in  relation  to  the  thick- 
ness of  the  walls.  The  transition  from  the  flat  cells  to  the 
cubical  takes  place  usually  in  the  lower  part  of  the  descending 
arm  of  the  loop.  The  cubical  cells  show  the  striation  spoken 
of  in  the  convoluted  tubules. 

The  convoluted  tubules  of  the  second  order  are  mucli 
shorter  and  have  a  wider  lumen  tlian  those  of  the  first  order. 
The  canals  are  S9-A6^  in  diameter.  The  epithelial  cells  are 
low,  and  show  a  finely  granular  and  striated  appearance. 
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The  connecting  tiibules,  collecting  tubules,  and  the  ductus 
papillares  have  clear,  transparent  cells,  showing  no  striated 
structure.  In  the  beginning  they  are  cubical,  but  as  the 
canal  widens  into  the  papillary  ducts  they  become  columnar 
(Fig.   168).      The    nucleus  is   always  spherical,  and    sharply 


Ptdid  a  iraiiBTeiHo  Hetliun  Ibruugli  Ibi'  hane  ula  |iy 
lecdng  tubule  ;  Ah.  H..  deHceniling  limb  of  llcnle's  loo 
loop;  fil..  blnod'TegHi'ls :  Bd..  idtcratitial  coonectire  tiiwiie,     x  500. 

marked  off.  The  diameter  of  the  papillary  ducts  is  as  much 
as  100 /(. 

Ziramermann  found  in  the  cells  of  all  regions  of  the  canal 
a  double  centrosome  lying  near  the  free  surface  of  the  cell. 

The  cortical  substance  may  be  divided  into  kidney  lobules. 
These  consist  of  all  those  ^ralpighian  corpuscle.=  and  tnbules 
which  go  to  form  one  medullary  ray.  At  the  boundaries  of 
each  lobule  there  run  the  interlobular  vessels.  This  is  the 
secretory  unit,  and  its  periphery  is  formed  by  the  beginnings — 
/.  e.,  the  capsules  of  Bowman — of  all  the  tubules  wliich  emjtty 
finally  into  the  collecting  ducts  that  run  in  the  medullary  rays 
(Fig.  165).  There  is  more  or  less  overlapping  in  this  lobular 
division,  and   there  is  no  definite  separation  of  the  lobules. 
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Besides  this  secretory  unit,  there  is  a  blood  vascular  unit,  which 
is  made  up  of  all  those  glomeruli  and  vessels  which  are  con- 
nected with  each  interlobular  artery  and  vein  {Fig.  165). 

The  connective  tissue  of  the  kidney  is  not  abundant,  but  is 
found  in  greatest  quantity  in  the  papillae.  It  surrounds  the 
inembranffi  proprite  of  the  urinary  tubules  and  the  capsules  of 
Bowman,  and  carries  with  it  the  blood-vessels.  The  whole 
kidney  is  surrounded  by  the  tunica  albuginea,  a  fibrous  mem- 
brane containing  smooth  muscle.  Mall,  some  years  ago,  stated 
that  the  framework  of  the  kidney  is  made  up  of  interlacing 
connective-tissue  fibres,  which  are  differentiated  at  the  borders 
of  the  tubules  to  form  basement  membranes.  Such  membranes 
appear  in  ordinary  specimens  to  be  homogeneous,  but  by 
methods  of  digestion  (pancreatin)  they  can  be  shown  to  be 
fibrillar  in  structure.  This  has  been  confirmed  by  the  work 
of  Riihle,  Disse,  and  v.  Ebner.  A  later  publication  by  Mall 
shows  that  the  true  basement  membrane  is  destroyed  by  pan- 
creatin digestion.  This  leaves  only  a  framework  of  connective 
tissue,  as  stated  above.  Specimens  were  obtained  by  macerat- 
ing in  cold  saturated  sodium  bicarbonate  solution,  in  which  not 
only  this  framework,  but  also  a  membrane  closely  associated 
with  the  epithelial  cells  was  demonstrated.  These  membranes 
are  neither  elastic  tissue  nor  reticulum.  .  Mall  suggests  that 
tliey  are  possibly  identical  with  the  membranes  of  elastic  fibres. 

Blood-vessels  of  the  Kidney. 
The  kidney  derives  its  blood  supply  from  the  branches  of 
the  renal  artery.  The  relations  between  these  and  the  calyces 
and  pyramids  of  the  kidney  have  been  described  by  Brodel. 
According  to  hira,  about  three-fourtlis  of  the  blood  which 
enters  the  hilum  of  the  kidney  l)y  four  or  five  arterial 
branches,  flows  through  the  anterior  subdivisions  of  these 
branches,  while  one-fourth  is  carried  through  the  smaller  pos- 
terior divisions.  This  is  shown  in  Fig.  171.  The  anterior 
branches  supply  the  anterior  pyramids  and  the  anterior  part 
of  the  posterior  pyramids;  while  the  remainder  of  the  organ  is 
supplied  through  the  posterior  branches.     The  blood  supply 
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of  the  two  poles  of  the  kidney  is  derived  from  the  main  artery. 
Single  arteries  run  to  each  pole  and  break  up  into  three 
branches :  a  posterior,  an  anterior,  and  a  median  branch. 
Between  these  large  arteries  there  is  no  anastomosis ;  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  at  one  place  between  the  anterior  and  pos- 
terior arterial  fields  there  is  a  comparatively  non-vascular  zone, 
marked  by  the  dotted  line  in  Fig.  171.  Brodel  has  pointed 
out  also  the  surgical  importance  of  this  fact. 

The  branches  of  these  arteries  run  to  the  kidney  substance 
between  the  pyramids  as  the  interlobar  arleriet.  At  the 
boundary  between  the  medulla  and  cortex  these  bend  over  and 
run  for  a  short  distance  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  kidney 


Olomerulim  IVoni  hd  iujtxtpil  buiuau  kidney,  showiiin  van  cffereiiBuiu]  viw  afferetin.     x  lf!0, 

(Figs.  IfiS  and  170).  In  this  way  an  arterial  arch  is  formed, 
made  up  of  the  arcuate  arteries.  From  the  convex  side  of 
these  arteries  small  branches  proceed  radially  toward  the  kid- 
ney surface.  The.=e  are  the  so-called  interlobular  arierien. 
They  give  off  in  all  directions  Intend  twigs,  which  carry  blood 
to  the  Malpighian  corpuscles  (Fig.  165).  These  are  the  vasa 
afferentia,  which  enter  the  capsules  of  Bowman  and  break  up 
into  many  branches  to  form  the  glomerulus  (see  above).  The 
blood  is  carried  away  from  each  glomerulus  through  the  vas 
efferens.  Many  vasa  efferentia  together  break  up  to  form  a 
capillary  network  in  the  region  of  the  medullary  rays.  The 
tubules  of  the  medullary  rays  and  the  tubuli  contorti  lie  in  the 
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meahes  of  this  network.  From  it  arise  small  veius  wliicli  open 
into  the  interlobular  veins.  These  run  parallel  with  the  inter- 
lobular arteries,  and  at  the  Iwundary  between  the  medulla  and 
cortex  open  into  the  arcuate  veins.     Into  the  most  peripheral 


Tbe  renal  artery  and  (be  distributiou  of  iU  braiicbea  in  relatiou  to  tbe  pelvis. 
(Brodel.)  Anterior  view  of  a  lurt  kidney.  There  are  .six  main  braucbtis  srxa  enti^ring  (he 
kidney  HUbatance.  Only  one  o(  these  (the  third)  psan.'B  {HHterior  to  the  pelTia  at  the 
hiium  ;  also  small  arteriea  coming  from  tbe  upper  and  lower  main  bnncbeit  are  aeeo  to  pom 
poBterlor  to  the  upper  and  lower  calyces.  Alt  (he  rest  of  the  arteries  pusq  anterior  to  the 
pelvis  and  its  calyces.  The  small  hrancboB  t«  tbe  cortex  of  (he  anterior  portion  of  tbr 
kidney  have  not  been  drawn,  iu  order  that  the  large  branchefl  and  the  pelvis  might  appear 
more  distinctly. 

part  of  the  interlobular  veins  there  run  small  veins  from  the 
surface.  These  possess  radial,  star-like  tributaries  on  tlie 
surface,  and  are  known  as  the  stellate  veins  of  Verkcyn  (Fig. 
165). 

The  medullary  substance  is  supplied  partly  by  capillary 
branches  from  the  cortex,  and  partly  from  the  arteriole  rectm. 
The  latter  are  branches  partly  from  the  vasa  eflFerentia  of  tlip 
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more  deeply  lying  glomeruli,  and  partly  from  the  interlobular 
or  arcuate  arteries*.  The  meshes  of  the  capillary  network 
which  arises  from  these  two  sources  and  supplies  the  medulla 
are  elongated  and  surround  the  collecting  tubules.  The  rapil- 
laries  collect  to  form  the  venules  reclce,  which  end  in  the  arcuate 
veins.  It  must  be  noted  also  that  the  vessels  of  the  kidney 
parenchyma  are  in  communication  with  those  of  the  perirenal 
fat  by  means  of  the  vessels  of  the  kidney  capsule.     A  collateral 


TniDEvene  aectlou  ihruugh  thu  middle  or  <bei«iiia  kidney  (Fig.  170),  Men  from  above. 
(Brudel.)  Tbe  aoterior  bntiicb  uf  the  ttrler?  supplies  about  three-quarMn  of  tbe  kidney 
gubstance,  while  tbe  pueterior  branuh  supplies  only  one-quarter. 

circulation  is  thus  possible.  There  are  also  direct  communi- 
cations between  the  arteries  and  veins  of  the  kidney  (Hoyer, 
Steinach,  etc.).  According  to  Brodel,  the  collecting  veins 
form  anastomoses  around  the  bases  of  the  pyramids  and  around 
the  necks  of  the  calyces. 

The  lymphatics  form  a  superficial  plexus  in  the  capsule  and 
a  deep  plexus,  the  vessels  of  which  leave  the  kidney  at  the 
hilura.  Anastomosiug  lymphatic  spaces  have  been  observed 
connecting  the  two  plexuses. 

The  nerves  accompany  the  blood-vessels  into  the  kidney, 
where  they  form  plexuses  around  the  uriniferoue  tubules. 
According  to  Azoulay  and  Berkley,  they  penetrate  the  mera- 
brana  propria,  and  end  by  knob-like  thickenings  on  the  sur- 
faces of  the  epithelial  Cecils. 
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naverse  sectiun  of  ii  dug's  ureter. 
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B.    TJBINABY  PASSAaES. 
(a)    Kidney  Calyces,  and  Pelvis ;  Ureter  and  Urinary  Bladder. 

In  all  of  these  parts  of  the  apparatus  which  conducts 
urine  from  the  kidney  we  find  the  walls  made  up  of  the  fol- 
lowing layers:  1,  mucosa;  2,  submucosa;  3,  muscularis;  4, 
fibrosa. 

The  mucosa  consists  of  an  epithelium  and  a  tunica  propria. 
The  former  is  the  so-called  iransitional  epithelium,  and  is  quite 
similar  in  all  parts  of  the  canal,  so  that  in  pathological  condi- 
tions of  the  tract  where  the  cells  appear  in  the  urine  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  from  what  part  these  cells  are  derived.  The  cells 
differ,  however,  in  the  various  layers.  The  uppermost  layer 
consists  of  large  cubical  or  somewhat  flattened  cells ;  the  middle 
layers  of  cylindrical,  pyriforra,  spindle-shaped,  or  polygonal 
cells ;  and  the  deepest  layer  of  relatively  small  cubical  or  irreg- 
ularly oval  cells.  The  cells  of  the  first  two  layers  often  possess 
processes  which  extend  between  neighboring  cells.  Those  of 
the  outer  row  may  contain  more  than  one  nucleus  {Fig.  173). 


Prom  a  gectioD  throuKb  the  mucous  membraDe  of  an  ape'a  urinary  bladder,      x  300. 

The  epithelial  layer  is  considerably  thinned  at  the  place  where 
the  calyces  of  the  kidney  pass  over  to  the  kidney  papillse,  and 
usually  consists  of  only  a  single  layer  of  cubical  cells.  The 
mucosa  of  the  ureter  is  thrown  into  longitudinal  folds  (Fig. 
172).  In  the  bladder  also  the  surface  is  much  folded  in  many 
directions  on  account  of  the  contraction  of  the  muscularis  and 
submucosa.     In  the  distended  bladder  most  of  these  folds  dis- 
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appear,  and  the  epithelial  sheath  itself  becomes  thinner  aud  the 
cells  flatter.  The  tunica  propria  consists  of  fine  connective 
tissue  which  contains  leucocytes,  and  small  collections  of 
lymphocytes  which  sometimes  form  solitary  follicles.  This 
layer  passes  over  gradually  into  the  submucosa.  Here  glands 
are  wanting.  In  sections  infbldings  of  the  mucosa  are  some- 
times cut  across,  and  were  formerly  thought  to  be  glands  in  the 
submucosa. 

Tlie  mtiscularis  consists  of  two  layers  of  smooth  muscle  cells, 
one  longitudinal,  and  the  other  circular  (Fig.  172).  In  the 
lower  third  of  the  ureter  there  is  outside  the  circular  coat  a 
third  layer,  which  consists  of  bundles  of  muscle  fibres  running 
longitudinally.  In  the  calyces  of  the  kidney  there  is  no  longi- 
tudinal muscle  coat  whatever;  the  circular  coat  forms  an  annu- 
lar muscle  around  the  base  of  each  papilla. 

In  the  urinary  bladder  of  man  we  can  distinguish  three 
layers  of  muscle,  of  which  the  inner  and  outer  are  longitudinal, 
and  the  middle  circular.  These  layers  cannot  be  separated  defi- 
nitely, for  there  is  a  manifold  anastomosis  between  the  bundles 
of  the  different  layers.  Two  fixed  points  of  the  bladder  give  a 
basis  for  the  study  of  the  musculature.  These  are  the  point  at 
which  the  urachus  is  attached,  and  the  triangle  formed  by  lines 
drawn  between  the  openings  of  the  ureters  and  the  urethra — 
i,  e.,  the  trigone.  Remembering  that  the  bladder  is  developed 
from  the  Inner  third  of  the  allantois,  which  is  a  more  or  less 
tubular  structure,  these  two  points  represent  the  two  ends 
of  the  tube. 

The  fibrous  sheath  of  the  urinary  tract  consists  of  fine  con- 
nective tissue  in  which  many  blood-vessels  and  nerves  are 
found. 

The  blood-  and  lymph-vessels  form  a  capillary  network  in 
the  tunica  propria. 

The  nerves  are  spread  out  mainly  in  the  muscle  coat,  with 
a  certain  number  of  fibres  reaching  as  far  as  the  epithelium. 
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(b)    Urethra. 

(1)  Male. — The  urethra  consists  of  a  mucosa,  submucosa,  and 
muscukris,  somewhat  differently  arrauged  in  the  different 
regions  of  the  canal.  In  the  par$  proatatica  the  epithelium  is 
quite  similar  to  that  of  the  bladder  ;  in  the  pars  membranacea 
there  is  a  stratified  cylindrical  epithelium,  which  in  the  pam 
cavernosa  is  converted  into  two  rows  of  cylindrical  cells.  The 
last  segment,  the  fossa  navicularis,  is  lined  with  flat  stratified 
epithelium. 

The  tunica  propria  contains  numerous  elastic  fibres  and 
forms  papillfe  in  close  contact  with  the  epithelium.  These  are 
developed  most  strongly  in  the  fossa  navicnlaris.  The  atib- 
mucosa  contains  a  rich  plexus  of  veins,  and  in  the  whole  canal 
there  are  here  present  branched  tubular  glands — -glanduloi 
urethralea  (Littr^) — which  are  more  numerous  in  the  posterior 
part.  They  are  lined  with  cylindrical  glandular  epithelium 
:ind  extend  into  the  submucosa. 

The  muscularis  in  the  prostatic  and  membranous  urethra 
.'shows  two  layers  of  smooth  muscle  fibres,  an  inner  longi- 
tudinal, and  an  outer  circular  coat.  The  circular  coat  is  want- 
ing in  the  pars  cavernosa,  and  the  longitudinal  layer  becomes 
very  thin. 

The  whole  urethra  is  highly  vascularized  (see  Corpus  cav- 
ernosuni  urethrse).  The  nerves  form  networks  of  fibres, 
which  end  freely  or  in  various  end  organs  (see  Nerve-endings). 

(2)  Female. — In  the  female  the  urethra  is  considerably 
shorter  and  not  so  definitely  divided  into  sections.  We  can 
distinguish  a  wall  made  up  of  the  same  layers  as  in  tlie  male. 
Tlie  epitkeliHin  in  the  upper  part  is  like  that  of  the  bladder, 
but  lower  down  becomes  a  single  or  double  layer  of  columnar 
cells,  and  finally  passes  over  at  the  lower  end  into  a  stratified 
[mveraent  epithelium. 

The  tunica  propri-a  forms  papillse  at  its  junction  with  the 
cpitheliutn.  These  are  highest  in  the  region  of  the  urethral 
opening.  Littr(''s  urethral  glands  are  present  here  also,  but  are 
not  so  numerous  as  in  the  male.  The  muscularis  consists  of  an 
inner  longitudinal  and  an  outer  circular  coat  of  smooth  muscle 
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fibres,  separated  by  connective  tissue  containing  elastic  fibres. 
Outside  the  circular  coat,  especially  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
canal,  are  strands  of  striated  muscle  fibres,  forming  the  mue- 
culus  compressor  urethrse.  The  mucosa  is  supplied  richly  with 
blood-vessels,  of  which  the  veins  form  a  thick  plexus  in  the 
submucosa. 

V.    OEMEBATIVE  (REFRODUOTIVE)  SYSTEM. 
1.    UALE  SEXUAL  OBGANS. 

A.    Testes. 

The  testes  are  branched  tubular  glands.  The  whole  organ 
is  surrounded  by  a  fibrous  capsule,  the  so-called  tunica  albu- 
ginea  s.  fibrosa,  which  consists  of  firm  connective  tissue.  The 
oulei-  surface  of  this  is  attached  closely  to  the  visceral  layer  of 
the  tunica  vaginalis  propria  (tunica  adnate).  Both  the  visceral 
and  parietal  layers  form  a  process  of  the  peritoneum,  and 
enclose  between  them  a  space  which  is  a  part  of  the  body 
cavity.  They  Hre  thin  connective-tissue  membranes  with  a 
layer  of  flat  epithelium  covering  the  free  surface.  Between  the 
visceral  hiyer  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  propria  and  the  next  layer, 
the  tunica  vaginalis  communis,  there  is  a  layer  of  smooth  muscle 
celL*  wiiich  form  the  internal  cremaster  muscle  (Fig.  174). 

Toward  the  inside  the  tunica  albuginea  borders  on  a  sheath 
of  loose  connective  tissue,  whicli,  on  account  of  its  richness  in 
blood,  is  called  tlie  tunica  vasculosa.  This  rests  directly  on  the 
parenchyma  of  the  testis. 

In  the  posterior  upper  part  of  the  testis  there  lies  a  collec- 
tion of  firm  connective  tissue  in  the  form  of  an  oval  hillock. 
Tliis  is  the  so-called  medtasiinum  testis  or  corpus  Mighmori. 
From  it  lliere  are  sent,  in  a  radiating  direction,  into  the  organ 
many  bands  of  connective  tissue,  the  septula  testis.  These  pass 
through  tlie  testis  as  far  as  the  tunica  vasculosa,  and  at  the 
same  time  divide  the  organ  into  lobules  {lobuli  testis),  which 
have  the  form  of  pyramids  wiiii  their  bases  toward  tlie  outside 
and  their  apices  toward  the  centre  of  the  organ  (Fig.  174). 

Tlie  whole  of  the  piireucliyma  contained  in  a  lobule  consists 
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of  canals,  the  seminiferous  tvhuleg,  which,  on  account  of  the 
different  course  they  take  in  different  regions,  are  divided  into 
three  parte.  The  part  lying  toward  the  periphery  of  the  organ 
forms  the  much-convoluted  iubuli  contorti.  These  join  with 
one  another  and  make  up  the  tubuli  recii,  which  near  the 
mediastinum  hreak  up  to  form  a  network,  the  rete  testis  (Hal- 
leri). 

Fio.  174 


TraDBVeiBe  eection  of  the  testis  of  a  two  and  a  half  year  old  boy.     X  7. 

The  tubuli  contorti  in  the  human  adult  are  very  long 
canal-s,  about  140-250  fi  in  diameter,  and  form  the  most 
important  part  of  the  testis  parenchyma,  inasmuch  as  they 
give  rise  to  the  spermatozoa.  At  tiie  periphery  of  the  testes 
many  of  the  tubules  anastomose  and  form  a  closed  system. 
Others,  on  the  contrary,  begin  blindly.  Tlie  walls  of  tht^sc 
convoluted  tubules  consist  of  several  layers  of  epitlielial  cells. 
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a  membrana  propria,  and  a  layer  of  connective  tissue.  The 
appearance  of  the  tubiilee,  especially  of  the  epithelial  layer, 
differs  markedly  according  to  the  conditioD  of  functional 
activity  (spermatogenesis). 

The  tubules  join  together,  decreasing  in  number,  and  finally 
pass  over  into  the  tubuli  recti.  These  are  distinguished  from 
the  tubuli  contort!  by  their  stnuglit  short  course  and  by  iheir 
small  diameter  (20-50 fi).     Their  structure  is  simple,  the  walls 


n  of  a  human  teatia. 


cousisting  of  a  membrana  propria  and  a  layer  of  low  cylin- 
drical epithelial  cells.  They  are  interposed  between  the  tubuli 
contorti  and  the  rete  testis. 

The  rete  leslis,  which  is  contained  in  the  corpus  Highmori, 
consists  of  canals  of  an  unequal  thickness,  lined  merely  with  a 
single  layer  of  cubicsd  or  flat  epithelial  cells.  The  tubules  of 
the  rete  testis  pass  over  into  the  epididymis. 

Between  the  convolutions  of  the  tubuli  contorti  there  lies  a 
loose  connective  tissue  which   is  in   connection  with  that   of 
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the  septa.  This  interstitial  connective  tissue  is  characterized 
by  the  pi-esence  of  numerous  large  cells,  known  as  interstitial 
cells  (Figs.  175  and  176).  Tliey  are  rounded,  coarsely  granu- 
lar cells,  with  abundant  protoplasm,  containing  fat  droplets, 
pigment  granules,  or  crystalline  bodies.  They  lie  usually  in 
groups  or  columns  situated  in  the  spaces  between  adjacent  semi- 
niferous tubules.  The  origin  and  significance  ofthe.se  cells  are 
not  known  definitely.  It  is  to  be  assumed  that  they  are  of 
connective- tissue  origin.  A  few  authors  hold  that  they  are  de- 
rived from  epithelial  cells.  J.  Plato  ascribes  to  them  a  trophic 
function,  claiming  that  the  fat-like  inclusions  wander  through 
jK>res  in  the  menibrana  propria  to  reach  the  cells  of  Sertoli, 
and  thus  serve  as  a  nourishment  for  the  spermatozoa  that  are 
in  process  of  formation, 

Tlie  testes  are  supplied  with  blood  by  branches  of  the  inter- 
nal spermatic  artery,  which  enter  the  septa  partly  from  the 
mediastinum  and  partly  from  the  tunica  vasculosa.  They  form 
networks  of  capillaries  around  the  seminiferous  tubules,  and 
send  off  branches  to  the  interstitial  cell  group.  The  veins  col- 
lect in  the  interstitial  tissues  and  leave  the  organ  by  the  path 
taken  by  the  arteries  in  entering. 

The  lymph- vessels  run  partly  superficially  in  the  tunica 
albuginea,  and  partly  in  the  deeper  parts,  where  they  form 
plexuses  surrounding  the  seminiferous  tubules. 

The  nerves  accompany  the  blood-vessels,  and  send  fine 
branches  between  the  epithelial  cells,  where  they  end  in  small 
enlargements. 

The  semen  consists  of  a  fluid  part  produced  mainly  by 
the  accessory  sexual  glands  and  the  s|)ermatozoa,  which  are  a 
product  of  the  testes  themselves.  There  are  about  60,000 
spermatozoa  in  1  cu.  mm.  of  semen. 

The  spermatozoba  of  man  may  be  divided  into  three  parts: 
the  head,  the  middle  piece,  and  the  tail  (Fig.  177).  The  head 
(Fig.  178,  h.  Sk.)  is  flattened,  3-5  u  long,  and  2-3  ju  wide.  Its 
flat  surface  is  oval,  and  shows  depressions  in  its  anterior  part. 
Seen  from  the  side,  it  is  pear-shaped.  The  whole  head  consists  of 
chromatin  substance  (nuclein),  and  represents  the  cell  nucleus. 
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Behind  the  head  is  the  conoecting  part,  body,  or  middle 
piece  ( Vsl.),  which  is  a  cylindrical  structure  of  about  the  same 
leugth  as  the  head,  and  1  fi  wide.  By  means  of  special  stains 
we  may  distinguish  in  it  an  axial  part  and  a  capsule  surround- 
ing it  (Hi,  Sph.,  and  Hn).  The  axis  has  a  fibrillar  structure 
{axial  threads),  and  begins  in  a  thickening,  the  so-called  termi- 
nal globule  {Ekn.).  According  to  Meves,  there  are  in  man  two 
such  bulbs  closely  connected  with  the  head.  Both  on  account 
of  staining  reactions,  and  fmm  histogenetic  reasons,  this  end 


SperiQBtOEoa  ormsD. 


BUrfacc  view  in  iihown  ; 


bulb  is  believed  to  represent  the  centrosorae  of  the  cell.  In  the 
process  of  fertilization  also  it  plays  this  role.  The  capsule  is 
applied  directly  to  the  axial  threads,  and  is  continued  along  the 
axis  f/Ti)  to  nearly  the  end  of  the  tail.  In  many  animals  this 
capsule  has  a  spiral  form,  and  is  connected  behind  with  an  an- 
nular thickening  {&>.).  The  outer  capsule  {H^)  shows  in  one 
place  a  swelling  and  throughout  its  whole  length  a  spiral 
thickening  (Sph.). 

In  the  tail  we  may  distinguish  two  parts  :  the  main  segment 
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(Hit),  which  is  45-60^  long;  and  a  thinner  end  segment 
[Est.),  6-10  ^  in  length.  The  axis  runs  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  tail,  and  a  finely  fibrillar  structure  can  be  recog- 
nized throughout.  The  capsule  is  lacking  in  the  end  segment, 
but  is  considerably  thickened  in  the  rest  of  the  tail.  Some 
authors  have  described  an  undulating  membrane  running  tlie 
whole  length  of  the  tail.  In  many  animals  the  spermatozoon 
shows  a  much  more  complicated  structure  than  that  described. 

By  means  of  a  lashing,  waving  motion  of  the  tail,  the  sper- 
matozoa can  change  their  location  with  considerable  rapidity. 
They  are  quite  resistjint  to  low  temperature,  although  their 
motility  becomes  very  slight  in  temperatures  much  lower  than 
that  of  the  body.  They  can,  however,  regain  their  activity 
even  after  a  considerable  period  of  cooling.  Alkaline  fluids 
tend  to  increase  the  motility,  while  acids  inhibit  the  activity 
and  finally  kill  the  spermatozoa. 

The  developtneni  of  the  spermatozoa  is  fairly  well  known  in 
some  animals.  The  process  in  mammals  has  been  studied  especi- 
ally by  Ebner,  v.  Leuhoss^k,  Hermann,  Meves,  v.  La  Valette, 
and  others.  In  the  walls  of  the  seminiferous  tubules  there  are 
two  kinds  of  cell  elements :  the  eesentiai  gland  celh,  which  play 
a  direct  role  in  the  formation  of  the  spermatozoa,  and  the  so- 
called  supporting  celh  {cells  of  Sertoli).  The  latter  are  large 
membraneless  cells,  which  lie  always  with  their  bases  on  the 
membrana  propria  and  processes  extending  inward  between  the 
essential  cells.  They  possess  a  large,  clear,  flattened  nucleus, 
which  is  somewhat  triangular  on  section.  They  are  supposed 
by  many  authors  to  assist  in  the  nourishment  of  the  developing 
spermatozoa  (v.  Ebner,  Benda,  Plato,  K.  Peter,  and  others). 

The  gland  cells,  which  finally  give  rise  to  the  spermatozoa, 
are  arranged  in  many  layers,  those  nearest  the  lumen  being  the 
youngest  and  most  nearly  related  to  the  spermatozoa  themselves 
(Fig.  176).  The  whole  process  of  spermatogenesis  begins  in 
the  most  peripherally  lying  cells,  the  so-called  spermatogonia. 
These  are  low  columnar  cells  lying  on  the  basement  membrane. 
They  increase  in  number  by  mitotic  division,  and  give  rise  to 
new  spermatogonia,  which  become  situated  in  a  row  by  them- 
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selves,  not  touching  the  membrana  propria.  Such  modified 
spermatogonia  containing  much  protoplasm  are  knowa  as  sper- 
matocytes of  the  first  order.  Mitotic  changes  occur  in  the 
nuclei  of  these,  and  a  double  division  takes  place.  By  the  first 
division  there  are  formed  the  spennatocytes  of  the  second  order, 
and  by  the  second  division  the  spermatids  arise.  According  to 
many  authors,  there  is  a  short  resting  stage  between  these  two 
divisions.  The  first  is  spoken  of  (Flemming)  as  keterotypical, 
and  the  second  as  komotypical.  The  difference  between  tlie  two 
is  in  the  fact  that  in  the  diaster  stage  of  the  first  there  is  a 
repeated  longitudinal  splitting  of  the  chromosomes,  while  in 
the  homotypical  division  this  does  not  occur.  It  is  in  this 
period  of  division  that  the  reduction  of  chromosomes  takes 
place  (see  Fertilization). 

The  spermatids  are  small  cells  bordering  on  the  lumen  of 
the  tubule.  They  represent  the  last  generation  of  the  sexual  cell, 
and  are  converted  into  the  spermatozoa.  During  this  process 
of  changing,  the  cells  of  Sertoli  become  modified.  Their  proc- 
esses extend  into  the  lumen,  and  the  spermatids,  which  are  to 
be  converted  into  the  spermatozoa,  group  themselves  around 
each  process  to  form  what  are  known  as  the  sperviatoblasts 
(v.  Ebner).  In  this  way  they  become  nourished,  and  after  a 
certain  time  the  combination  becomes  looser,  and  finally  the 
newly  formed  spermatozoa  move  away. 

Numerous  investigations  have  been  carried  on  in  late  years 
to  arrive  at  the  exact  method  of  transformation  of  the  sperma- 
tids into  the  spermatozoa,  but  the  entire  process  is  still  by  no 
means  clear.  Since  it  is  not  possible  here  to  discuss  the  various 
views  that  are  held  with  regard  to  this,  we  shall  confine  our 
description  to  the  process  as  it  occurs  in  man  and  the  other 
mammals,  and  follow  in  the  main  the  investigations  of  Meves. 
In  all  mammals  the  process  is  very  similar.  Observing  ihe 
parts  of  Fig.  178,  which  represents  the  transformation  of 
human  spermatids  into  spermatozoa,  we  notice  that  the  chro- 
matin matter  of  the  spermatid  nucleus  shows  a  progressive 
increase  in  density  and  a  more  and  more  homogeneous  appear- 
ance.   The  nucleus  is  originally  round  and  centrally  placed,  but 
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(We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Mevcs  fur  thin  p1at«.  I 
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becomes  gradually  excentric  and  assumes  a  long,  oval  form.  In 
the  early  stages  of  the  change  the  spermatids  contain  two  cen- 
trosomes  which  have  a  quite  superficial  situation.  From  the 
more  superficial  (distal)  of  these  there  grows  out  from  the  cell 
a  delicate  thread  of  protoplasm,  which  is  the  very  beginning 
of  the  tail  (Fig.  178,  a).  The  centrasome  lying  nearer  the 
nucleus  (proximal)  becomes  rod-shaped,  while  the  one  outside 
assumes  a  conical  form.  Both  centrosomes  approach  the 
nucleus  and  the  proximal  one  unites  with  it.  The  distal 
conical  centrosome  is  differentiated  into  two  structures,  a  bulb 
and  a  ring  (Fig.  178).  The  ring  moves  back  along  the  tail 
axis  until  it  reaches  the  periphery  of  the  cell.  This  divides 
the  middle  piece  from  the  chief  segment  of  the  tail  (Fig.  178, 
/and  g).  The  significance  of  the  capsule  is  not  clear.  In  the 
middle  piece  it  probably  represents  the  remains  of  a  part  of  the 
cell  protoplasm.  From  this  last  stage  the  fully  formed  sper- 
matozoa may  readily  be  traced  (Fig.  178). 

B.    Spermatic  Ducts. 

From  the  rete  testis  proceed  the  ductuli  efferentes  testis,  or 
vaaa  efferentia,  which  break  through  the  tunica  albuginea  and 
form  a  part  of  the  epididymis.  There  are  from  nine  to  fifteen 
of  these,  and  each  forms  by  its  tortuous  course  a  lobule  sur- 
rounded by  connective  tissue  [hbuU  epididymis,  coni  vasculosl 
Halleri).  All  the  lobules  together  form  the  head  of  the  epi- 
didymis. The  vasa  efferentia  join  to  form  the  vas  epididymis, 
which  takes  a  very  complicated,  coiled  course  and  makes  up  the 
body  and  tail  of  the  epididymis,  finally  opening  into  the  vas 
deferens. 

The  vasa  efferentia  are  lined  with  two  kinds  of  epithelium, 
one  composed  of  high  columnar  ciliated  cells  containing  yellow 
granules,  and  the  other  made  up  of  cubical  non-ciliated  cells. 
These  are  arranged  in  rows  and  concentrated  in  groups.  The 
groups  of  cubical  cells  form  swellings  among  the  cylindrical 
cells,  and  have  the  appearance  of  intra-epithelial  alveolar 
glands.  Outside  the  membrana  propria  there  are  smooth 
muscle  cells  arranged  in  circular  layers.     Some  authors  have 
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described  glandular  cells  among  the  noD-ciliated  epithelium, 
and  have  observed  evidences  of  secretion  in  them. 

The  walls  of  the  vas  epididymis  are  lined  with  a  ciliated 
epithelium  in  a  single  row,  with,  however,  the  nuclei  at  differ- 
ent levels.  Outside  this  are  a  membrana  propria,  a  circular 
muscle  layer,  and  a  connective-tissue  coat  (Fig.    179).     The 
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coils  of  tubuleii  of  the  vas  epididymis  and  vasa  efferenlia  are 
joined  together  by  fine  loose  connective  tissue. 

The  vas  deferens  (Fig.  180)  is  lined  with  an  epithelium 
which  is  thrown  into  longitudinal  folds.  In  the  upper  part 
the  epithelium  is  like  that  of  the  vas  epididymiis,  but  lower 
down  passes  over  into  a  stratified  cylindiical  epithelium.  The 
tunica  propria  is  a  thin  fibrous  layer.  Outside  this  is  the  sub- 
mucosa,  which  consists  of  connective  tissue  with  blood-vessels, 
etc.  Three  coats  of  muscle  surround  the  tube,  a  very  thin 
longitudinal  layer  next  to  the  submucnsa,  a  middle  circular 
coat,  and  an  outer  longitudinal  layer.     Outside  thejje  there  is  a 
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layer  (adventitia)  of  connective  tissue  coutainiiig  elastic  fibres 
and  longitudinal  smooth  muscle  cells  (ni.  cremaster  interous). 
The  terminal  part  of  the  vas  deferens  is  dilated  to  form  an 
ampulla,  which  is  lined  with  stratified  columnar  epithelium, 
containing  branched  gland  tubules  with  cubical  or  cylindrical 
epithelium. 


Cross-section  t>(  a  huinaD  vn,s  deferens.     X  37. 

The  structure  of  the  seminal  vesicles  (veaiculte  seminales)  ig 
not  essentially  different  from  that  of  the  ampulla.  These  are 
glandular  sacs,  and  may  be  considered  among  the  accessory 
sexual  glands. 

The  ejaculatory  duct  (ductus  ejaculatorius)  is  lined  with 
stratified  cylindrical  epithelium.  Like  the  vas  deferens,  its 
wails  show  two  main  coats  of  smooth  muscle,  as  well  as  a 
thinner  layer  inside. 

Certain  other  structures  must  be  mentioned,  which  are  only 
remains  of  embryonic  organs.  The  paradidymis  (organ  of 
Girald6),  which  consists  of  a  few  blind  tubules  lined  with  a 
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layer  of  ciliated  epithelium,  lies  between  the  blood-vessels  of 
the  spermatic  cord  in  the  neighlwrhood  of  the  testis.  In  the 
epididymis  we  distinguish  side  branches,  the  ductuli  aberrantes. 
These  are  spoken  of  as  the  ductulus  aberrans  Halleri  (which  is 
a  branch  of  the  vas  epididymis),  tlie  ductulus  aberrans  capitis 
epididymis,  and  the  ductulus  aberrans  in  the  rete  testis.  All 
these  end  blindly,  are  lined  with  ciliated  cylindrical  epithelium^ 
and  arise  from  the  Wolffian  body. 

The  appendix  testis  or  hydatid  of  Morgagni,  is  made  up 
usually  of  a  vasiular  connective  tissue  and  lined  with  ciliated 
epithelium.  It  often  has  a  stalk  of  considerable  length,  and 
may  itself  be  a  large  sac  containing  fluid.  It  is  situated  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  head  of  the  epididymis.  It  is  proimbly  a 
rudiment  of  Jliiller's  duct.  The  appendix  epididymis  is  a 
somewhat  similar  structure  similarly  situated,  and  lined  with 
.small  cubical  epithelial  cells.  It  is  usually  a  saccular  structure, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  a  vestige  of  the  Wolffian  body. 

C.    Acceaaory  Gtlands  of  the  Uale  Sexual  Organ. 
1.     Prostate. 

The  prostate  consists  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  branched  tubular 
glands  converging  toward  the  base  of  the  coUiculus  seminalis. 
Many  ducts  join  with  one  another  and  open  into  the  ureter  in 
the  region  of  the  colliculus  seminalis  by  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
orifices.  The  epithelium  lining  the  tubules  is  cubical,  and  only 
in  the  larger  ducts  do  we  meet  with  transitional  epithelium, 
such  as  is  present  in  the  prostatic  urethra.  The  secretion  of 
the  prostate — succus  prodatietis — is  a  serous  fluid  containing  no 
mucus.  In  old  individuals  the  gland  tubules  form  so-called 
prostatic  stones,  round  concentrically  built-up  structures  about 
1  mm.  in  diameter,  very  hard,  and  often  calcified. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  prostate  is  formed  by  the  inter~ 
stiiial  tissue  between  the  glands.  This  is  made  up  of  a  firm 
connective  tissue  containing  many  bundles  of  smooth  muscle 
cells.  It  forms  at  the  outer  surface  of  the  organ  a  well-devel- 
oped capsule,  and  on  the  inner  surface  next  the  urethra  it  is 
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collected  into  a  thick  layer,  from  which  there  proceed  in  the 
region  of  the  colliculusj  seminalis  strands  of  connective  tissue 
running  radially  toward  the  capsule.  The  interstitial  tissue 
increases  with  age,  while  the  opposite  is  the  case  with  the  gland 
tubules.  The  hypertrophied  prostates  of  old  age  are  due 
largely  to  increased  connective-tissue  growth. 

The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  hypogastric  plexus. 
Medullated  and  non-medullated  fibres,  with  ganglion  cells,  are 
present. 

Blood-vessels  of  the  Prostate. — The  prostate  gland  derives 
nearly  all  of  its  blood  supply  from  the  inferior  and  superior 
vesical  arteries.  These  vessels  also  anastomose  with  the  internal 
pudic.  Branches  of  the  arteries  enter  the  connective-tissue 
septa  between  the  lobules,  and  send  off  fine  twigs  to  the  sub- 
stance of  the  lobules.  Here  the  capillaries  are  associated  closely 
with  the  secreting  cells.  This  subject  has  been  worked  out 
carefully  by  G.  Walker,  from  whose  results  these  notes  have 
been  taken. 

The  prostate  contains  the  so-called  utriculiLs  prostaticus 
(vesicula  prostatica,  sinus  prostaticus,  uterus  raasculinus)  in  the 
form  of  a  blind  sac  with  its  mucous  niembiane  thrown  into 
folds.  It  represents  the  remains  of  the  caudal  end  of  the  fused 
ducts  of  Miiller,  and  is  lined  with  a  double-rowed  ciliated 
epithelium  containing  small  tubular  glands. 

S.     Cowper's  Glands. 

Cowper's  glands  (glandalm  bulbo-urethraks  Cowperi)  are 
compound  tubular  mucous  glands,  the  gland  tubules  of  which 
are  lined  with  a  single  layer  of  cubical  epithelium,  and  the 
ducts  with  two  or  three  layers  of  similar  cells, 

D.    The  Penis. 

The  main  part  of  the  penis  is  formed  of  erectile  tissue, 
which  is  collected  into  three  cylindrical  erectile  bodies,  the  two 
corpora  cm'emosa  penis,  and  the  corpus  cavemosum  urethrce,  or 
corpus  spongiosura. 
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The  erectile  tissue  {Fig.  181)  consists  of  couiiective-tissue 
strands  containing  many  elastic  fibres  and  smooth  muscle  cells, 
and  joined  with  one  another  to  form  a  network.  In  the 
meshes  of  this  network  tliere  are  spaces  which  form  an  anasto- 
mosing system,  lined  with  a  single  layer  of  flat  epithelium. 
Contained  in  this  cavernous  system  is  venous  blood.  The 
erectile  tissue  of  each  corpus  cavernosum  is  surrounded  by  a 
fine  connective- tissue  sheath,  the  tunica  albuginea. 


Spongy  (erectile)  tissue  of  the  coriJii 

The  corpora  cavernosa  penis  are  supplied  with  blood  in  the 
following  way :  the  afferent  arteries,  branches  of  the  arteriee 
profuiidiB  et  dorsales  penis,  pass  in  part  into  the  veins  by  means 
of  capillaries,  and  in  part  open  directly  into  venous  spaces.  In 
the  first  case  the  capillaries  form  a  fine  cortical  network  under 
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the  tunica  albuginea,  which  passes  over  into  the  deeper-lyiug 
venous  cortical  network.  This  is  connected  in  tUru  with  the 
large  central  venous  spaces  of  the  erectile  bodies.  In  the 
second  case  the  arteries  pass  directly  over  into  the  veins, 
opening  into  the  deep  venous  cortical  network  or  directly  into 
the  cavernous  venous  spaces. 

The  efferent  veins  [vencB  emisearim)  collect  partly  from  the 
deep  cortical  network,  partly  from  the  central  cavernous 
spaces.  The  veins  from  the  interior  of  the  corpora  cavernosa 
pass  through  the  meshes  of  the  cortical  network.  This 
arrangement  is  of  great  importance  in  the  process  of  erection. 
When  the  cortical  network  is  well  filled,  the  vense  eraissarite 
are  compressed,  so  that  the  exit  of  the  blood  cannot  keep  pace 
with  its  entry.  This  condition  is  increased  by  the  direct  con- 
nection of  some  of  the  arteries  with  the  cavernous  spaces.  The 
veins  pass  through  tlie  tunica  albuginea  and  join  to  form  the 
vena  doraalis  and  the  vente  profundse  penis. 

In  the  coi'pus  cavernosum  urethrse  (c.  spongiosum),  which 
is  surrounded  also  by  a  thin  tunica  albuginea,  we  may  distin- 
guish two  regions.  The  deep  region  is  formed  by  a  rich 
development  of  venous  networks  in  the  submucosa  urethra?. 
The  peripheral  part  is  composed  of  erectile  tissue  which  is  like 
that  of  the  corpora  cavernosa,  except  for  the  fact  that  its  meshes 
are  smaller  and  the  connective- tissue  strands  more  delicate. 
The  arteries  here  never  open  directly  into  the  venous  spaces, 
but  always  break  up  into  capillaries  before  reaching  tlie  veins. 

The  glajis  perils  consists  of  much-branched  and  convoluted 
veins,  which  are  held  together  by  an  abundance  of  firm  con- 
nective tissue. 

The  tunica  albuginea  of  the  cavernous  bodies  and  the  glans 
penis  are  supplied  richly  witli  nerves  (see  Nerve-endings). 

2.    FEUALS  SEX0AL  OBaASS. 

A.    The  Ovaries. 

The  ovaries  are  alveolar  glands  possessing  no  duets.  Their 
product — tlie    egg   cell — is   secreted    in   a  special   way,  to  be 
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described  later.     In  tlie  ovary  we  can  distinguish  a  medulla 
and  a  cortex  (Fig.  182). 

The  medulla,  also  called  the  zona  vasculosa,  is  characterized 
by  its  richness  in  blood-vessels.  It  consists  of  connective 
tissue,  which  contains  elastic  fibres,  strands  of  smooth  muscle 
cells,  and  the  larger  vessels  of  the  ovary.  These  vessels  enter 
the  hilus  and  take  a  characteristic  much -convoluted  course. 


The  cm'tex  contains,  besides  the  connective  tissue,  the  essen- 
tial glandular  tissue,  which  is  present  in  the  form  of  so-called 
foUicles.  In  these  tiiere  are  present  the  egg  celh.  The  con- 
nective tissue  separating  the  gland  elements  is  directly  continu- 
ous with  that  of  the  medulla,  and  is  known  as  the  stroma.  It 
forms  on  the  surface  of  the  cortex  a  compact  layer,  the  tunica 
albuginea  of  the  ovary.  The  whole  surface  of  the  ovary — i.  e., 
the  whole  tunica  albuginea — is  covered  by  a  single  layer  of 
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cubical  epithelium  {germinal  epithelium),  which  is  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  peritoneal  covering. 

The  stroma  of  the  cortex  consists  of  fibrillar  connective  tissue, 
which  in  young  iudividuals  is  rich  in  cells  whose  nuclei  have  a 
characteristic  appearance.  They  are  long  and  oval,  with  a  dis- 
tinct nuclear  membrane  and  a  well-miirked  chromatin  network. 
They  are  larger  than  the  ordinary  connective- tissue  nuclei,  and 
resemble  more  in  outline  those  of  smooth  muscle  (Fig.  183). 


From  a  sec^Cion  of  tbe  ovary  or  u  faumBD  embrjio  in  the  third  month,     y  540. 

The  structure  of  the  glandular  i»art  of  the  organ  and  the 
individual  egg  follicles  can  best  be  understood  by  a  study  of 
the  development  of  the  ovary.  The  egg  follicle  nrises  from  the 
germinal  epithelium.  The  first  part  of  the  development  occurs 
in  embryonic  life,  while  the  ripening  of  the  egg  does  not  take 
place  until  puberty.  The  cells  of  the  germinal  epithelium 
increase  by  division,  and  some  of  them  develop  into  large  cells 
rich  in  protoplasm,  with  large  nuclei  and  nucleoli.  These  are 
called  the  primordial  ova  (Fig.  183,  A).  The  germinal  epi- 
thelium grows  together  with  the  primordiiil  ova  into  the  under- 
lying stroma  (Fig.  183,  B),  and  gives  rise  to  the  column-like 
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Structures,  the  Sckldvcke  of  Pfluger,  The  primordial  ova  are 
thus  collected  into  groups,  called  egg  nests  {Eiballen). 

The  egg  nests  are  divided  into  smaller  cell  groups  by  the 
ingrowth  of  connective  tissue.  In  each  of  vXi^se  primordial 
follicles  we  find  at  least  one  ovum,  and  often  three  or  four, 
which  are  surrounded  by  a  layer  of  germinal  epithelium  cells, 
the  follicular  cells.  Later,  each  primordial  follicle  contains 
only  one  ovum,  partly  because  the  others  disintegrate,  and 
partly  because  a  follicle  containing  more  than  one  ovum  is 
usually  split  up  by  connective  tissue  into  as  many  follicles  as 
there  are  ova.  The  follicular  cells  tend  to  increase  greatly  in 
number. 

Further  changes  which  usually  occur  in  post-embryonal 
life  consist  in  the  great  increase  in  the  follicular  cells  by  karyo- 
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kinesis  and  the  production  by  these  of  several  layers  around 
the  ovum  (Fig.  184).  In  the  layers  of  follicular  cells  there 
occur  during  the  growtli  of  the  follicle  certain  changes.  *  The 
ovum  increases  in  size  and  there  is  developed  around  it  a  deli- 
cate membrane— 7the  zona  pellucida — which,  according  to  some, 
is  a  product  of  the  follicular  cells,  while  others  hold  that  it 
arises  from  the  ovum  itself     At  the  same  time  the  egg  proto- 
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plasm  stores  up  in  iteelf  nourishing  maleriai  in  the  form  of  a 
granular  substance,  so  that  the  greater  |>art  is  converted  into 
the  80-calIed  deutoplmm.  Thin  hiyers  around  the  nucleus  and 
at  the  periphery  of  the  ovum  remain  unchanged.  The  deuto- 
plasm  and  protoplasm  together  form  the  yolk. 

The  excentrically  lying  nucleus  of  the  ovum  is  spherical, 
clear,  and  vesicular,  and  possesses  a  distinct  nuclear  membrane 
with  a  double  contour.  On  account  of  this  structure,  the 
nucleus    is   known  also  as  the  genii'mal  veMcle  {vtjuieula  germ- 
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inativa).  In  the  chromatin  network  is  present  a  distinct 
nucleolus,  which  is  called  also  the  germinal  spot  {niacula gcrm- 
inaliva),  and  in  which  amceboid  movements  have  been  observed 
(Nagel). 

At  the  same  time,  changes  take  place  in  the  follicle,  begin- 
ning in  a  collection  of  serous  fluid  between  the  follicular  cells 
[liquor  fo/licidi).  This  is  contained  in  a  cavity,  which  gradually 
becomes  larger,  and  is  known  as  the  anfn/iii  foUicul't.  The 
fluid  is  due  partly  to  a  transudjition  from  the  vessel*  .=urround- 
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iog  the  follicle,  aod  partly  to  a  liquefaction  of  certain  of  the 
follicular  cells.  In  consequence  of  the  increase  in  this  fluid  the 
ovum  is  pushed  to  one  side  (Fig.  185),  and  the  whole  Graafian 
follicle  (foUiculus  oOphorus  vesiculosus)  becomes  as  large  as 
5  mm.  in  diameter,  and  is  seen  bulging  from  the  surface  of  the 
ovary. 

The  follicular  epithelium  lining  the  interior  of  the  follicle 
in  many  layers  is  known  as  the  slraium  granulogum  (membrana 
granulosa).  At  one  place  it  forms  a  hill-like  mass,  which  con- 
tains the  ovum  (Fig.  185),  and  is  known  as  the  cumulus 
o'&phorus  or  discus  proligerus.  At  this  period  the  membrana 
pellucida  surrounding  the  ovum  becomes  thicker  and  shows  a 
radial  striation,  which  was  at  first  thought  to  be  due  to  a  system 
of  pores  running  through  the  membrane.  Later  investigators 
{Paladino  and  Retzius)  claim  that  the  striation  is  caused  by  the 
passage  of  fine  processes  of  the  follicular  cells  through  the  zona 
pellucida,  after  the  manner  of  protoplasmic  bridges.  In  this 
way  there  is  established  a  close  connection  between  the  ovum 
and  the  follicular  cells,  which  is  of  importance  in  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  egg  cell. 

Between  the  ovum  and  the  zona  pellucida  there  is  a  small 
space,  known  as  the  perivitellhie  upaee.  Thus  the  ovum  may 
turn  inside  the  zona  pellucida.  Sabotta  has  described  the  zona 
pellucida  in  the  mouse  as  a  quite  homogeneous  membrane  with- 
out any  striation  whatever,  and  disputes  also  the  existence  of  a 
perivitelliue  space. 

Outside  the  zona  pellucida  there  is  a  layer  of  cylindrical  fol- 
licular cells  arranged  radially.  These  form  the  so-called  corona 
radiaia.  The  whole  Graafian  follicle  is  surrounded  by  a  con- 
nective-tissue capsule,  the  theca  folliciiU.  Between  this  and 
the  follicular  epithelium  there  is  a  structureless  basal  membrane 
(membrana  propria  foUieuli,  Glashaut).  In  the  theca  foUiculi 
there  are  to  be  distinguished  two  layers :  the  imiica  interna, 
consisting  of  round  or  spindle-shaped  cells ;  and  the  tunica 
externa,  which  is  made  up  of  circularly  disposed  connective- 
tissue  fibres. 

The  formation  of  the  Graafian  follicle  begins  before  puberty. 
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and  oiten  some  stages  are  found  to  have  been  completed  in  the 
newborn  and  in  foetuses.  The  above-described  ovum,  however, 
is  not  yet  capable  of  being  fertilized.  In  order  to  reach  this 
stage,  it  must  undergo  the  ripening  processes,  which  consist  in 
the  so-called  reduction  of  chromosomes.  The  extrusion  of 
hoth  polar  bodies  in  lower  animals  has  been  discussed  in  treat- 
ing of  fertilization  in  general.  In  higher  animals  (including 
man)  the  ripening  takes  place  in  the  ovary.  The  second  polar 
body  is  extruded  shortly  before  the  bursting  of  the  follicle  and 
the  escape  of  the  ovum. 

The  theca  follicult  come  in  contact  with  the  tunica  albuginea 
of  the  ovary  as  the  follicle  moves  to  the  surface.  The  cover- 
ings of  the  follicle  become  gradually  thinner,  but  the  true  reason 
for  the  rupture  of  the  follicle  is  not  clear.  It  is  probable  that 
many  forces  act  simultaneously.  The  increase  in  the  liquor 
follicuii,  the  marked  congestion  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
tissues  in  ovulation,  the  swelling  of  the  ovary,  and  possibly  the 
contraction  of  smooth  nmscle  contained  in  the  stroma,  may 
help  in  this  process.  At  the  same  time  the  walls  of  the  follicle 
at  the  place  of  bursting  become  thin  and  atrophic  on  account 
of  the  obliteration  of  blood-vessels  by  pressure.  Meanwhile 
the  connection  between  tlie  ovum  and  the  cells  of  the  discus 
proligerus  and  membrana  granulosa  becomes  looser,  and  finally 
disappears,  so  that  the  ovum  comes  to  lie  in  the  liquor  fol- 
licuii. During  the  bursting  of  the  follicle  the  liquor  follicuii 
as  well  as  the  ovum  is  cast  out  into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

After  the  ovum  has  escaped,  there  is  always  a  certain 
amount  of  blood  which  fills  up  the  empty  follicle.  This 
becomes  a  closed  cavity  containing  a  blood-clot,  which  begins 
to  undergo  organization.  This  is  known  as  the  corpus  kcemor- 
rhagieum.  The  organization  takes  place  by  a  formation  of 
fibrin,  and  the  ingrowth  of  the  so-called  lutein  cells  from 
the  periphery  of  the  follicle.  The  origin  of  the  lutein  cells 
is  not  clearly  understood.  They  were  described  first  in  1827 
by  v.  Baer,  who  considered  them  as  a  derivative  of  tlie  theca 
interna  cells.  Later  on,  Bischoff  studied  this  subject,  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  derived  from  the  fol- 
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Ucular  epithelium  making  up  the  raembnma  granulosa — *.  e., 
from  the  epithelium.  There  are  many  adherents  to  each  of 
these  views,  but  the  balance  of  evidence  seerae  to  be  in  favor 
of  V.  Baer's  theory.  Other  theories  have  been  advanced,  but 
liave  gradually  been  abandoned.  J.  G.  Clark  has  studied 
the  subject,  and  believes  that  the  lutein  cells  are  specialized 
connective-tissue  cells  derived  from  the  theca  interna.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  they  appear  in  the  inner  layers  of  the  follicle  wall 
when  a  differentiation  into  theca  interna  and  externa  is 
beginning. 

Whatever  the  origin  of  the  lutein  cells  may  be,  it  is  certain 
that  the  corpus  htemorrhagicum  is  invuded  on  all  sides  by  large 
yellow  cells  containing  fatty  granules  (lutein);  and  that  by  this 
invasion  the  blood-clot  ia  replaced  by  a  definite  cellular  tissue, 
the  whole  making  up  the  corpus  lu/eum  (Fig.  186).  The  lutein 
cells  give  to  the  body  a  yellowish  color,  and  often  there  are 
found  orange-red  haematoidin  crystals,  which  are  the  remains 
of  the  blood-clot. 

According  to  Clark,  the  lutein  cells  in  the  growing  follicle 
increase  at  the  expense  of  the  cells  of  the  theca  interna,  and 
there  is  also  present  a  network  of  true  reticulum  stretching 
from  the  theca  externa  among  the  lutein  cells  and  collected  into 
a  membrane  next  the  tunica  granulosa  to  form  the  membrana 
propria  folliculi.  When  the  follicle  ruj)tures,  this  membrane  is 
broken  through  by  the  growth  of  lutein  cells  and  blood-vessels. 
As  soon  as  the  corpus  lutcum  has  reached  its  highest  develop- 
ment, certain  changes  take  place  in  the  cells  and  the  retro- 
gression begins.  Fatty  degeneration  in  the  lutein  cells  Ls  fol- 
lowed by  an  increase  in  the  connective  tissue.  The  septa 
become  thicker  and  all  the  connective  tissue  of  the  corpus 
luteum  shrinks  to  form  a  firm,  compact  body,  which  is  known 
as  the  corpus  albicans  or  c.Jibroftum,  This  becomes  always 
more  contracted,  like  scar  tissue,  and  finally  undergoes  hyaline 
degeneration  and  is  lost  in  the  ovarian  stroma. 

We  distinguish  corpora  luiea  vera  and  coipora  lulea  spuria 
according  to  whether  they  arise  from  follicles  whose  eggs  have 
become  fertilized  or  not.     There  is  no  difference  in  the  intimate 
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structure  of  these,  but  the  corpora  lutea  vera,  in  consequence 
of  the  marked  hypersemia  of  the  ovary  during  pregnancy,  are 
larger.  Tlie  corpora  lutea  vera  as  well  as  tlie  corpora  albicantia 
resulting  from  them  remain  longer  in  the  ovary,  because  their 
retrogression  is  slower  than  in  the  corpora  lutea  spuria. 


It  is  to  be  noted  that  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  ova 
in  the  ovary  become  ripe.  According  to  Henle,  of  about 
72,000  ova  in  the  ovaries  of  one  individiuil,  only  400  arrive  at 
maturity.  The  rest  undergo  degenerative  changes  which 
represent  an  entirely  physiological  process,  known  a?,  follicular 
atresia.  This  dejiends  on  a  series  of  changes  not  only  in  the 
organ  itself,  but  also  in  the  follicular  epithelium  and  the  theca. 
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In  the  beginning  n.  chromaiolyms  or  karyolyiU  lakes  place  in 
the  nucleus.  The  chromatin  becomes  granular,  and  finally  is 
dissolveil  and  the  nuclear  membrane  disappears.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  nucleus  may  undergo  simple  atrophy.  In  the  cell 
body,  at  the  same  time,  fatty  degeneration  sets  in,  and  the  pro- 
toplasm becomes  gra<lually  liquefied.  The  zona  pellucida 
swells,  and  finally  is  dissolved.  These  changes  in  the  ovum 
are  followed  immediately  by  similar  degenerations  in  the  folli- 
cular cells.  The  absorption  and  disappearance  of  the  dead 
cells  are  brought  about  mainly  by  phagocytic  wandering  cells. 

This  destruction  of  cells  often  leads  to  a  new  formation  of 
tissue  in  the  theca  interna,  consisting  in  the  production  of -a 
fibrillar  connective-tissue  scar  (Sehottlander).  Among  the 
cells  sometimes  are  found  karyokinetic  figures  (Flemming). 

The  btood-vexseU  of  the  ovary  arise  on  the  arterial  side  from 
the  ovarian  and  the  uterine  arteries.  Branches  of  these  enter 
the  medulla  through  the  hilum,  and  take  a  characteristic  tor- 
tuous, corkscrew-sliiiped  course.  They  divide  many  times,  and 
the  smaller  branches  diverge  to  tlie  peripheral  part  of  the 
medulla,  where  they  form  a  rich  plexus.  From  this,  branches 
enter  the  cortex,  and,  spreading  through  the  stroma,  form 
capillary  networks  in  the  theca  foliiculi. 

The  lymph-vessels  surround  the  Graafian  follicle  with  a 
network  and  leave  the  ovary  through  numerous  wide  trunks 
in  the  hilum. 

The  nerves,  partly  medullated  and  partly  iioii-me<lu Hated, 
enter  the  ovary  through  the  hilum,  following  the  cour-^e  of  the 
blood-vessels,  in  whose  walls  a  great  many  fibres  end.  Other 
fibres  reach  the  germinal  epithelium  and  surround  the  follicles 
with  dense  networks.  According  to  Retzius,  and  others,  the 
nerve  fibres  do  not  enter  the  follicle,  while  Riese  and  v.  Herff 
have  found  the  nerve-endings  between  the  follicular  epithelial 
cells. 

Among  the  rudimentary  organs  found  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  ovary  and  derived  from  the  Wolffian  body  are  tlie 
eporiphoron  (parovarium,  organ  of  Rosenmuller)  and  the 
paroophoron.     The  first  lies  in  the  broad  ligament  at  the  hilum 
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of  the  ovary,  and  has  the  form  of  many  coiled  blind  tubules 
lined  with  ciliated  epithelium.  The  paroophoron  lies  more 
medially,  and  consiets  of  similar  convoluted  canals.  The  first 
18  homologous  with  the  epididymis,  and  the  second  frith  the 
paradidymis  in  the  male. 

Qenito-uriiMry  System  of  the  Emh-yo. 
The  first  part  of  the  genito-urinary  system  to  appear  in  the 
embryo  is  the  Wolffian  duet.  The  origin  of  this  duct  is  doubt- 
ful. According  to  some  authors  (Hensen,  v,  Spee),  it  is  derived 
from  the  ectoblast.  Others  believt^  it  arises  from  the  meso- 
blaet;  His  and  Kowalewsky,  from  the  middle  plate;  and 
Hemak,  Kolliker,  and  Waldeyer,  from  the  lateral  plate  of  the 
mesoblast.  Rensen,  Dansky,  and  others  derive  it  from  the 
ccelomic  epithelium.  It  is  at  first  a  solid  rod  of  cells,  which 
subsequently  develops  a  lumen  lined  with  epithelium-like  cells. 
Tubules  develop  from  this  duct  and  form  the  Wolffian  body. 
This  embryonic  organ  was  observed  first,  in  1759,  by  Wolff, 
who  considered  it  the  embryonic  stage  of  the  permanent  kid- 
ney. Rathke  (1825)  first  used  the  term  Wolffian  body  in 
connection  with  this  organ  in  birds,  and  called  the  correspond- 
ing organ  in  mammals,  Oken's  body.  Jiicobson,  in  1824, 
termed  it  the  primordial  kidney,  and  recognized  that  it 
excreted  uric  acid,  which  was  carried  into  the  allantois. 

The  Wolffian  body  of  mammalian  embryos  is  a  somewhat 
pyriform  body  symmetrically  placed  in  the  abdominal  cavity. 
In  early  embryos  it  is,  next  to  the  liver,  the  largest  abdominal 
organ.  It  consists  of  a  tubular  and  a  glomerular  part.  The 
glomeruli  are  situated  medially,  while  the  coiled  tubules  form 
the  largest  part  of  the  organ.  These  come  off  from  the  Wolff- 
ian duct  at  right  angles  to  it,  and  after  a  considerable  coiling 
are  connected  with  the  glomeruli  by  means  of  end  dilatations 
similar  to  the  Bowman's  capsules  of  the  permanent  kidney. 
In  the  human  embryo  the  tubules  have  a  somewhat  S-shaped 
course.  In  the  pig's  embryo,  on  tiie  contrary,  the  tubules  are 
much  convoluted.  Their  exact  course  has  been  determined 
(MacCallum)  by  means  of  injections  into  the  Wolffian  duct,  and 
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by  the  coustruction  of  wax  models  after  the  method  of  Born. 
In  general,  there  are  two  parts  in  the  tubule,  a  secreting  and  a 
collecting  segment.  This  was  recognized  first  by  Joh.  Miiller. 
In  the  pig  the  collecting  tubule  possesses  two  convoluted  parts, 
while  the  secreting  portion  is  a  large  loop  in  the  central  part 
of  the  organ.  The  epithelium  is  characteristic  in  these  two 
parts,  being  low  and  cubical  in  the  collecting  segment,  and 
columnar  in  the  secreting  portion. 

The  blood  supply  of  the  Wolffian  body  is  derived  directly 
from  the  aorta.  This  has  been  worked  out  in  pigs'  embryos 
(MacCallum). '  The  arteries  enter  at  the  medial  border  of  the 
gland  and  break  up  to  form  the  glomeruli.  From  these  many 
eflFerent  arteries  proceed  in  a  radial  manner  toward  tlie  jieriph- 
ery.  Around  the  tubules  they  form  a  fine  capillary  network, 
which  empties  into  three  series  of  veins.  Two  of  these  run 
on  the  periphery  of  tlie  organ  toward  the  medial  border,  over 
the  dorsal  and  ventral  surfaces,  respectively.  The  other  series 
of  veins  leaves  the  Wolffian  body  by  the  same  path  as  that 
taken  by  the  arteries  in  entering.  A  distinct  blood  vascular 
unit  can  be  observed. 

At  a  certain  stage  in  the  development  of  the  embryo,  which 
differs  in  diiferent  species,  the  Wolffian  body  begins  to  undergo 
retrogression.  The  tubules  degenerate,  and  the  glomeruli 
become  occluded.  The  anterior  tubules  alone  in  the  male 
remain  connected  with  the  Wolffian  duct,  and  grow  in  size  and 
complexity  to  form  the  head  of  the  epididymis.  The  tail  of 
the  epididymis  and  the  vas  deferens  are  derived  from  the  Wolff- 
ian duct.  The  posterior  tubules  of  the  Wolffian  body  form  the 
paradidymis  or  organ  of  Giralde. 

In  the  female  the  Wolffian  «]uct  degenerates.  The  anterior 
part  persists  usually  with  the  parovarium.  When  the  whole 
duct  persists,  it  is  known  as  Gartner's  canal.  The  Wolffian 
body  in  the  female  persists  in  its  anterior  (sexual)  part  as  the 
parovarium  (epoijphoron,  organ  of  Rosenmiiller).  The  tubules 
making  this  up  increase  considerably  in  size.  The  posterior 
tubules  (renal  part)  disap|>ear  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
tubules,  known  as  the  paroophoron. 
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In  bot)t  sexes  a  new  tube  is  developed  parallel  with  the 
Wolffian  duct.  This  is  the  Miillerian  duct.  In  the  female  it 
is  connected  with  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  persists  as  the 
Fallopian  tube  and  uteruw.  In  the  male  it  disappears  in 
large  part.  The  persistence  of  the  anterior  part  gives  rise  to 
the  hydatid  of  Morgagni.  The  posterior  part  may  remain  as 
Weber's  organ.  In  some  cases  the  whole  tube  is  found  in  tlie 
adult  male,  and  then  is  known  as  Rathkes  duct. 

The  way  in  which  the  head  of  the  epididymis  conies  to  be 
connected  with  the  testis  tubules  has  been  determined  in  pigs' 
embryos  and  in  man  (MacCalluni).  It  is  well  known  that  the 
seminiferous  tubules  in  some  of  the  lower  vertebrates  {fishes, 
etc.)  carry  the  sexual  products  over  into  the  Malpighian  cor- 
puscles of  the  urinary  organ,  and  are  taken  to  the  outside 
through  the  urinary  ducts.  A  somewhat  similar  condition  has 
been  observed  in  the  embryos  of  pigs  and  man.  The  testis 
which  develops  from  the  peritoneal  covering  of  the  Wolffian 
body  is  at  all  times  closely  connected  with  this  organ.  Tubules 
develop  in  the  testis,  and  at  a  certain  period  grow  out  through 
the  tissue  connecting  the  two  organs,  and  break  into  the  cap- 
sules of  the  Malpighian  corpuscles  of  the  Wolffian  body. 
These  tubules  are  very  fine  and  form  a  dense  network.  Their 
lumina  become  continuous  with  that  of  Bowman's  capsule,  and 
in  this  way  a  communication  is  established  between  the  tubules 
of  the  testis  and  the  future  epididymis  and  vas  deferens. 

The  ovary  develops  on  the  medial  surface  of  tlie  Wolffian 
body  in  the  same  way  as  tlie  testis. 

The  permanent  kidney  develops  as  a  knob-like  growth  at  the 
end  of  the  primitive  ureter,  posterior  and  dorsal  to  the  Wolffian 
body.  Tlie  exact  course  of  the  development  of  the  kidney 
tubules  has  not  been  worked  out  satisfactorily.  They  arise  in 
the  beginning  as  long  diverticula  from  the  end  of  the  ureter, 
which  grow  out  to  the  periphery  of  the  organ  and  divide  into 
two  branches,  which  arch  backward  toward  the  hihim  to  join, 
after  many  convolutions,  with  the  Malpighian  corpuscles.  TIih 
exact  origin  of  the  kidney  lobule  and  of  the  various  segments 
of  the  uriniferous  tubule  is  not  known. 
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B.    Fallopian  Tube  (Tuba  Uterina  Tallopii). 

In  the  walls  of  this  tube  we  can  distinguish  the  following 
coats:  mucosa,  submucosa,  niusculiiris,  and  serosa. 

The  tunica  mucom  is  thrown  into  many  longitudinal  folds, 
varying  somewhat  in  different  parts  of  the  tube.  In  the 
ampulla  they  are  highest  and  possess  numerous  branched 
accessory  folds,  so  that  the  lumen  seems  filled  with  them 
(Fig.  187).  There  are,  however,  throughout  the  tube  only 
four  main  folds,  as  can  be  seen  more  plainly  in  a  tube  taken 


:tiuD  Ibrough  the  ampulla  or  llie  Pallupian  tube  at  >  young  womau.     x  25. 

from  an  embryo  oi-  newborn  babe.  The  mucous  membrane  is 
covered  on  the  surface  with  a  single  layer  of  columnar  ciliated 
cells,  the  movement  of  whose  cilia  is  toward  the  uterus 
{Fig.  188).  The  tunica  propria  is  rich  in  cells  and  overlies  a 
thin  muscularls  mucosa  composed  of  longitudinal  smooth  muscle 
fibres.  The  tunica  submucosa  consists  of  loose  connective  tissue, 
and  is  bounded  on  the  outside  by  two  layers  of  smooth  muscle, 
making  up  the  tviiica  niuscularis.  The  fibres  of  the  inner 
stronger  layer  run  circularly,  while  the  onter  thin  layer  is  longi- 
tudinal.   The  muscle  lavers  are  thicker  near  the  uterus  than  at 
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the  ampullar  end.  The  tunica  serosa,  which  has  the  same  struct- 
ure as  the  peritoneum,  is  joined  to  the  musciilaris  by  a  loose 
connective  tissue.      The  mucosa  is  supplied  richly  with  blood- 


Fio.  188. 


From  a  section  through  a  fold  of  tlm  niucous  oiBinbrane  of  ft  human  Fallopian  tube,    v  190. 

vessels.  The  nerves  form  in  the  tube  wall  a  rich  plexus, 
from  which  fine  branches  proceed  to  the  mucosa  to  end  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  epithelial  cells. 

0.    UterUB. 

In  the  wall  of  the  uterus  there  are  three  main  coats:  the 
mucosa  (endometrium),  the  muscularis  (myometrium),  and  the 
serosa  (perimetrium). 

The  mucosa  lining  the  whole  uterine  cavity  is  at  the  time 
of  puberty  about  1  mm.  thick.  It  is  covered  on  its  surface  by 
a  single  layer  of  cylindrical  ciliated  epithelial  cells,  whoso  eiliii 
move  toward  the  vagina.  The  tunica  propria  possesses  many 
connective-tissue  cells  and  leucocytes  contained  in  a  fairly 
dense  connective  tissue.  Here  there  are  found  numerous 
simple  or  dichotoniously  branching  tubular  glands,  which  take 
on  usually  a  coiled  or  corkscrew  form  in  the  deeper  parts. 
They  are  lined  with  a  single  layer  of  ciliated  cylindrical  cells, 
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Normal  endometriiim  in  a  pntJent  twenty-six  ]'ean<  of  age.  x  35. 
Tlie  mucosa  is  sliKhtly  thickened,  ibt  surbce  Is  wuvy,  and  its  epitbcliitl  coverin);  a  is 
intact.  In  this  action  it  is  poiwible  to  trace  the  t-lnnds  in  their  continuity  iilmmt  from  the 
SUTfitcc  t«  the  muscle.  A  few  uf  tiieni  are  ftactli'Hlly  olindrical  tJiranKhaut,  but  the 
majority  have  a  wavy  contonr  presenting;  a  we11.deHned  oorkacrrw  arrangement.  Qnile 
a  number,  ™t  just  niong  their  margin,  can  he  recognized  as  little  masses  of  epithelial 
cellH ;  c.  is  cut  longitudinally ;  if,  almost  transversely.  At  first  sijtht,  one  would  think  tlint 
there  was  it  great  excess  of  glands  in  thq  si'clicin,  wherens  in  rtality,  at  maet,  there  are  not 
more  than  twelve,  the  distances  between  any  neighboring  two  beinK  about  the  aamc.  The 
gland  epithelium  is  intact  throughout.  The  stroma  in  the  aupcrllcial  portions  is  rather  lai. 
in  the  deeper  portions  more  compucl.  b  indirales  Ihi'  llni'  of  Junction  between  the  muBule 
and  mncosa.  Iti  iirogularity  is  especially  noticeable.  (T.  S.  CuUen,  Caaca' of  the  Vlrrut; 
New  York,  1900.) 
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the  ciliary  current  moving  toward  the  mouth  of  the  gland.  A 
basal  membrane  (membrana  propria)  with  a  double  contour 
limits  this  row  of  cells  on  the  side  toward  the  tunica  propria, 
and  is  a  continuation  of  the  basal  membrane  of  the  surface 
epithelium.    The  glands  probably  possess  no  secretory  function. 

The  mucosa  of  the  cervix  uteri  shows  some  distinguishing 
features.  The  surface  is  thrown  into  folds,  known  as  the  ju^icte 
palmal(B.  The  raucous  membrane  is  thicker  and  firmer,  and 
possesses  much  higher  cylindrical  cells  than  the  corpus  uteri. 
In  the  region  of  the  external  os  it  passes  over  into  a  stratified 
pavement  epithelium  with  papillte  beneath.  After  repeated 
pregnancies  this  pavement  epithelium  covers  also  the  lower 
part  of  the  cervix.  The  mucosa  of  the  cervix  contains,  besides 
the  glands  already  described,  numerous  glands  which  secrete 
mucus  {glandulcB  cermcales  uteri).  Often  the  mouths  of  the 
glands  become  closed  and  there  are  formed  retention  cysts,  con- 
tainiug  a  quantity  of  mucoid  material  and  reaching  the  size  of 
a  pea.     These  were  formerly  known  as  ovula  Naboihi. 

A  Hubraucosa  in  the  uterus  cannot  be  made  out.  The 
mucosa  lies  directly  on  the  muscularis,  and  the  glands  reach 
down  so  as  to  touch  the  muscle  coats.  The  latter  is  the 
thickest  layer  of  the  uterus,  and  is  made  up  of  long,  spindle- 
shaped,  smooth  muscle  elements.  In  the  non-pregnant  uterus 
these  are  40-00  fx  long,  while  at  the  end  of  pregnancy  they 
reach  a  length  of  300-600 /j.  They  are  arranged  in  bundles, 
mostly  running  concentrically  around  the  blood-vessels.  The 
whole  muscle  layer,  however,  can  he  divided  roughly  into  layers, 
which  in  the  adult  are  by  no  means  distinctly  separated  from 
one  another.  The  exact  disposition  of  these  layers  has  been  the 
cause  of  much  discussion,  and  there  have  been  many  ideas  ad- 
vanced with  regard  to  this  subject.  In  general,  three  layers  can 
be  made  out:  1,  a  longitudinal  inner  layer  [stratum  mucosum)', 
2,  a  middle  circular  layer  of  bundles  closely  associated  with  the 
blood-veasels  [stratum  vasculare);  and  3,  an  outer  layer,  in 
which  the  bundles  run  both  longitudinally  and  circularly. 
The  latter  layer  can  be  divided  into  two  parts :  an  inner  layer 
of  mixed  longitudinal  and  circular  fibres  {stratum  su]>ravascu- 
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lare),  and  an  outer  layer  which  consists  exclusively  of  longi- 
tudinally disposed  elements  {stratum  subseronum).  The  middle 
layer  or  stratum  vasculare  is  by  far  the  thickest  of  these  coate. 

The  serosa  is  not  different  in  structure  from  other  parts 
of  the  peritoneum. 

The  arteries  enter  the  muscularis  and  divide  mainly  in 
the  stratum  vasculare  into  numerous  branches,  of  which  the 
greater  part  run  into  the  mucosa  and  break  up  there  into 
capillary  networks  which  surround  the  glands  and  reach  up  to 
the  surface  epithelium.  The  veins  form  a  plexus  in  the  deeper 
parts  of  the  mucosa,  and  then  pass  into  the  stratum  vasculare, 
where  another  larger  plexus  is  formed. 

The  lymph-vessels  form  a  network  in  the  mucosa  and 
another  under  the  serosa.  These  are  joined  by  anastomosing 
branches. 

The  nerves  end  partly  in  the  muscularis  (see  Nerve-end- 
ings), and  partly  in  the  mucosa,  where  they  form  thick  net- 
works. From  these,  non-raedullated  fibres  run,  according  to 
some  authors,  to  the  epithelium,  where  they  end  freely  between 
the  cells.  Ganglion  cells  have  been  described  in  the  course  of 
these  fibres. 

In  certain  phases  in  the  life  of  the  uterus  changes  take 
place  especially  in  the  mucosa  which  must  be  spoken  of  here. 
These  changes  accompany  menstruation  and  pregnancy. 

In  menstruation  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  bleeding  from 
the  uterus  occurring  more  or  less  regularly  every  twenty-eight 
days,  and  continuing  throughout  the  life  of  the  individual  from 
■  the  fourteenth  to  about  the  forty-fifth  or  fiftietli  year.  It  is 
probable  that  the  changes  in  the  mucosa  haVe  to  do  with  the 
reception  and  preservation  of  the  ovum,  since  ovulation  occurs 
at  about  the  same  time  as  menstruation.  During  the  menstrual 
period,  in  the  first  place,  there  is  a  marked  hyperfiemia  of  the 
uterine  walla  five  to  ten  days  before  the  flow  of  blood.  The 
blood-vessels  are  much  dilated  and  the  capillaries  become  large 
and  well  marked.  According  to  Heape,  there  is  also  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  blood-vessels.  On  account  of  the 
hypersemia  there  are  a  swelling  and  a  growth  of  the  mucosa, 
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SO  that  it  attains  a  thickness  of  6  mm.  It  then  is  called  the 
deddua  menstritalis.  Changes  occur  also  in  the  glands.  They 
increase  in  length  and  become  corkscrew-shaped.  The 
increased  size  of  the  mucosa  is  due  largely  to  a  cellular  multi- 
plication. Karyokinetic  figures  in  large  numbers  have  been 
observed  in  the  menstruating  uterus  by  MaudI,  not  only  in  the 
epithelium,  but  in  the  interstitial  tissue  as  well.  After  these 
changes  have  occurred  there  is  an  escape  of  blood  in  the  sub- 
epithelial layers,  which  is  due  partly  to  a  bursting  of  capil- 
laries, and  partly  to  a  diapedesis  of  red  corpuscles  through  the 
capillary  walls.  The  epithelium  covering  these  collections  of 
blood  is  broken  away  and  the  blood  escapee.  The  bleeding 
goes  on  for  about  four  days,  and  then  the  regeneration  of  the 
mucosa  begins.  In  the  course  of  five  to  ten  days  the  epithe- 
lium is  quite  restored  and  the  glands  regain  their  normal 
relations.  Following  this  are  a  few  days  of  rest  before  the 
next  period  begins.  There. has  been  considerable  discussion 
as  to  the  extent  of  the  tissue  destruction  which  takes  place 
during  menstruation.  According  to  some,  the  whole  mucosa  is 
cast  off  at  each  period.  Otiiers  hold  that  none  at  all  is 
destroyed,  and  that  pieces  of  the  epithelium  are  lifted  up 
merely  to  allow  the  blood  to  escape.  It  seems  certain,  however, 
that  there  is  always  some  destruction  of  epithelium,  and  at  the 
same  time  there  is  never  a  complete  destruction.  Parts  of  the 
gland  tubules  at  least  always  remain  uninjured,  and  from  these 
and  the  surface  cells  that  remain  the  whole  epithelium 
regenerates. 

During  pregnancy  the  whole  uterine  mucosa  suffers  very 
marked  changes  in  its  structure.  At  the  end  of  this  time  it  is 
nearly  all  lost,  and  forms  the  so-called  decidita  gramditatU,  of 
which  there  are  three  parts.  The  deddua  basalu  s.  serotina  is 
the  part  of  the  mucosa  to  which  the  ovum  attaches  itself,  and 
in  which  later  the  placenta  is  developed  ;  the  decidita  capsularw 
s.  rejkxa  is  that  part  which  grows  up  to  surround  the  ovum  ; 
while  the  decUlun  vera  is  the  tissue  which  lines  the  rest  of  the 
uterine  cavity. 

In  the  part  of  the  uterine  mucosa  where  the  decidua  vera 
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developes,  changes  take  place  resembling  those  of  menstruation. 
At  the  end  of  the  fifth  month  the  mucosa  has  become  more 
than  1  cm.  thick.     This  is  due,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  dilata- 
tion of  the  blood-vessels  and  the  thickening  of  their  walls,  and 
also  to  the  increai^e  in  length  of  the  gland  tubules.     The  latter 
become    corkscrew-shaped  or   tortuous  in    their  course.     The 
tunica  propria  increases  in  its  superficial  part,  so  that  there  is  a 
firm  connective  tissue  between  the  necks  of  the  glands.     In 
consequence  of  this,  tlie  whole  mucosa  can  be  divided  into  two 
zones,  a  superficial   compact  layer,  and   a  deep  spongy  layer. 
From  these  connective-tissue  cells,  the  so-called  dccidval  cells, 
arise.     These  are  very  large  (30-100  u],  round  or  polygonal 
cells  somewhat  resembling  epithelial  elements.     Kach  cell  pos- 
sesses usually  only  one  nucleus,  but  some  may  contain  as  many 
>-  as  forty  nuclei  (giant  cells)  (Fig.  192).     These  will  be  spoken 
<  of  later.     The  decidual  cells  are  developed  especially  in  the 
:  m  compact  layer,  where  the  glands  have  a  straight  course  and  are 
!  Ij  separated  by  nnich  connective  tissue.     In  the  spongy  layer  the 
\       cells   form   narrow   septa   between   the  saccular  ends  of  the 
-      glands. 

5  The  surface  epithelium  vanishes  entirely,  while  the  gland 

n      cells  increase  in  number  and  become  flattened  to  accommodate 
3      themselves  to  the  widened  gland  lumina. 
5  In  the  second  half  of  pregnancy  changes  in  the  decidua 

P  vera  occur,  which  are  due  mainly  to  pressure  exerted  by  the 
growing  foetus  and  the  increasing  amniotic  fluid.  The  decidua 
becomes  gradually  thinner,  so  that  at  the  end  of  pregnancy  it 
is  only  2  mm.  thick.  The  glandular  epithelium  degenerates, 
with  the  exception  of  that  in  tlie  ends  of  the  glands  which 
rest  on  the  muscle.  This  remains,  and  is  the  basis  of  the  epi- 
thelial regeneration  which  takes  place  after  pregnancy.  The 
gland  necks  in  the  compact  layer  become  obliterated  and  disap- 
pear about  the  middle  of  pregnancy.  The  gland  lumina  in  the 
spongy  layer,  on  the  contrary,  are  converted  into  spaces  which 
lie  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  uterine  wall. 

The   decidua  reflexa  (capsularis)  has  originally  the  same 
sinicture  as  the  decidua  vera;  but  during  the  first  months  of 
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pregnancy  a  hyaline  degeneration  takes  place  (Jlinot),  so  that 
it  cannot  be  recognized  at  the  end  of  pregnancy.  According 
to  Leopold,  however,  it  is  fused  with  the  decidua  vera,  and  is 
always  to  be  seen. 

The  decidua  serotina  (basalis)  in  the  beginning  has  the 
same  structure  as  the  decidua  vera,  but  becomes  complicated 
in  the  course  of  pregnancy  by  the  formation  of  the  placenta. 

Placenta. 

The  placenta  usually  is  discussed  in  detail  in  the  text- 
books of  embryology,  but  since  it  consists  not  only  of  an 
embryonic  part  {placenta  fcetalis),  but  also  a  maternal  part 
which  is  modified  uterine  mucosa  {placenta  uterina  s.  ma- 
tema),  a  brief  description   must  also  be  given  here. 

The  placenta  foetalis  consists  of  a  connective-tissue  mem- 
brane, the  membrana  chorii,  which  on  the  surface  toward  the 
uterine  wall  possesses  many  richly  branched  villi.  These  give 
rise  to  the  name  chorion  frondosum,  which  is  applied  to  the 
membrane.  The  chorionic  villi  are  grouped  in  large  bundles 
or  cotyledons.  After  the  third  month  the  chorion  comes  in 
contact  with  the  second  foetal  membrane,  the  amnion,  and  later 
on  is  connected  closely  with  it.  The  amnion  is  a  thin  mem- 
brane which  consists  of  an  epithelial  and  a  connective-tissue 
layer.  The  epithelial  coat  covers  its  free  surface  and  lines  the 
whole  amniotic  cavity  in  the  form  of  a  single  layer  of  flat- 
tened cells.  The  connective-tissue  sheath  fuses  with  that  of  the 
chorion.  Through  the  umbilical  cord  there  enter  the  mem- 
brana chorii  two  umbilical  arteries,  which  carry  the  blood  of 
the  embryo  to  the  placenta  foetalis,  where  they  branch  freely. 
To  each  cotyledon  there  runs  one  branch,  which  breaks  up 
into  many  twigs  and  forms  capillary  networks  in  the  villi. 

A  part  of  the  villi  end  freely,  while  others  pass  into  the 
placenta  uterina  and  become  firmly  connected  with  it.  The 
latter  are  called  the  fatfcninff  villi  or  Haftwurzeln.  By  means 
of  these  the  two  sides  of  the  placenta  are  joined  securely 
together,  so  that  in  the  later  months  of  pregnancy  no  separa- 
tion occurs. 
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The  chorion  is  a  connect! ve-tissue  layer  covered  on  the  side 
toward  the  uterine  wall  with  an  epithelial  layer.  The  con- 
nective-tissue part  shows  originally  the  structure  of  embryonic 
connective  tissue — i.  «.,  stellate  cells  lying  in  a  homogeneous 


Transverse  section  through  d  liuniati  iilncenU  at  the  wconcl  luontli  of  prtKnancy.     (After  > 
preiHiniri.m  \<y  Prof.  Mam.!      -r  50. 

ground  substance.  Later  it  assumes  the  character  of  fibrous 
connective  tissue.  The  chorionic  villi  appear,  during  the  first 
months  of  their  development,  in  the  form  of  short  protuber- 
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ances  consisting  entirely  of  epithelium.  Later  they  develop 
numerous  branches  which  go  on  dividing  dichotomously.  They 
are  made  up  oi  gelatinous  tisme,  whicli  forms  the  axis,  and  a 
layer  of  epithelium,  which  covers  not  only  the  villi,  but  also 
the  whole  membrana  chorii.  In  the  larger  stems  of  the  villi 
we  find,  instead  of  the  gelatinous  tissue,  a  fibrillar  connective 
tissue  {Fig.  190).  The  epithelial  coat  is  differentiat«d  early 
into  two  distinct  layers  (Fig.  191).  The  layer  touching  the 
connective-tissue  part  consists  of  well-defined  cells  containing 


Tnina  verse  section  of  a  human  cborionic  villUHSt  the  fifth  month  of  ]>reinia>icy.     X  300. 

clear  protoplasm,  and  is  known  iis  the  ectoderm  layer  of  the 
villus  (Zellschicht  of  Langhans).  The  layer  outside  this  con- 
sists of  cells  which  are  not  sharply  marked  off  from  one 
another.  It  is  made  up  of  a  continuous  protoplasmic  mass  in 
which  there  are  numerous  nuclei.  We  have  here  to  do  with  a 
syncytium,  and  we  speak  of  this  layer  as  the  syncyiiuvi  of  the 
chorionic  villus.  These  two  layers  are  separated  fairly  sharply 
from  one  another,  for  the  protoplasm  of  the  syncytium  has  a 
special  affinity  for  acid  dyes  and  stains  more  deeply,  while  the 
nuclei  are  much  smaller  than  in  the  ectoderm  layer. 

Toward  the  middle  of  pregnancy  (fifth  month)  the  ectoderm 
of  the  villi  begins  to  degenerate,  so  that  at  the  end  of  preg- 
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nancy  it  is  almost  entirely  wanting  and  the  villi  are  covered 
only  by  the  syncytium.  In  certain  places  there  are  thickenings 
formed  in  the  membrana  chorii  as  well  as  in  the  villi.  In  the 
apices  of  the  latter  they  are  called  cell  noda.  Local  thicken- 
ings in  the  syncytium  are  called  proliferation  islands 
(Fig.  191).  Toward  the  end  of  pregnancy  the  syncytium 
also  vanishes,  and  in  its  place  there  is  a  homogeneous,  refrac- 
tive, faintly  staining  substance  containing  numerous  empty 
spaces,  and  known  as  canalized  fibrin  or  hyaline  (Fig.  192). 


From  a  Kc-ctinn  IhroiiKh  n  hiimitn  iilnreiiU  ftt  tliv  nnii  niiniHi  of  |>n'giiaiio.v.     X  SO. 

This  substance  increases  with  the  ago  of  the  placenta,  but  its 
origin  and  significance  are  by  no  means  clear.  Although  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  villus  ectoderm  is  of  embryonic  origin, 
there  is  still  some  question  as  to  the  derivation  of  the  syn- 
cytium. 

Between  the  villi  we  find  so-called  intervillous  spaces  which 
contain  blood.  The  villi  are  thus  surrounded  by  blood  on  all 
sides.  The  views  held  as  to  the  origin  and  significance  of  these 
intervillous  spaces  are  still  much  at  variance.     This  problem  is 
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associated  closely  with  that  coucerning  the  villus  ectoderm  aud 
syncytium,  for  tlie  origin  of  the  intervillous  s|«ices  is  associated 
naturally  with  that  of  the  syncytium.  According  to  oue 
theory,  which  seems  to  have  the  greatest  number  of  supporters 
(Virchow,  Ercolani,  Leopold,  "Waldeyer,  Kelbel,  and  others), 
the  intervillous  spaces  represent  tlie  widened  capillaries  from 
the  uterine  mucosa.  It  must  be  remembered  that  at  an  early 
stage  the  chorion  and  the  decidua  serotina  lie  with  their  sur- 
faces closely  applied  to  one  another,  aud  the  epithelial  layer  of 
the  decidua  is  cemented  to  a  similar  layer  of  the  chorion.  In 
this  way  villi  grow  into  the  decidual  tissue,  in  which  at  the 
same  time  the  capillaries  become  dilated  to  a  system  of  spaces. 
These  surround  the  villi,  so  that  they  become  hathetl  in  blood. 
Also  flat  endothelial  cells  lining  the  intervillous  spaces  have 
been  observed  by  Turner,  Leopold,  Waldeyer,  and  Keibel, 
which  represent  the  lining  cells  of  the  capillaries.  Injections 
made  by  Waldeyer  support  this  view.  Many  authors  who 
share  this  theory  claim  that  the  syncytium  and  the  ectoderm 
of  the  villus  have  different  origins.  The  latter  they  describe 
as  foetal  and  the  former  as  a  part  of  the  uterine  epithelium. 

According  to  other  authorities  (v.  KiilHker,  Langhans,  Hof- 
meyer,  Minot,  and  others),  the  intervillous  spaces  represent 
the  original  spaces  between  the  placenta  fetalis  and  placentii 
uterina.  The  two  parts  of  the  placenta  are  joined  together 
only  by  the  villi.  According  to  this  theory,  the  intervillous 
spaces  are  interplacental  cavities  which  originally  contained  no 
blood  and  became  filled  only  when  the  maternal  vessels  opened 
into  them.  Almost  all  the  adherents  to  this  theory  claim  that 
both  layers  of  cells  covering  the  villi  are  of  foetal  origin,  and 
according  to  Minot's  theory  the  syncytium  is  a  dififerentiated 
product  of  the  ectoderm  layer  beneath. 

The  maternal  part,  or  placenta  uterina,  represents  the  decidua 
basalis,  which  has  certain  characteristics  that  distinguish  it  from 
other  deciduie.  From  the  fifth  month  on,  there  develop  in  it 
large  cells  (giant  cells)  containing  many  nuclei.  These  cells 
are  present  in  large  numbers  in  the  rii>e  pincenta.  From  the 
side  toward  the  placenta  ftetalis  more  or  less  thick  connective- 
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tissue  bands  arise,  the  so-called  septa  placcntce.  These  pass 
betweeo  the  chorionic  villi  and  separate  thera  into  groups  or 
cotyledons.  Only  at  the  peripheral  part  of  the  placenta  do 
the  septa  come  into  contact  with  the  membrana  chorii  and 
fuse  with  it  to  form  the  so-called  subchorionic  limiting  ring. 

The  circulation  of  blood  in  the  maternal  placenta  takes 
place  in  the  following  way :  numerous  arterial  branches  enter 
through  the  muscular  coats  of  the  uterus  to  the  outer  layer  of 
the  placenta  uterina.  During  their  tortuous  course  these 
vessels  lose  their  muscle  cells  and  elastic  elements,  so  that  the 
thin  walls  that  remain  consist  only  of  an  endothelial  and  thin 
connective-tissue  layer,  and  come  to  lie  directly  on  the  decidual 
cells.  After  branching,  the  arteries  enter  the  septa  placentSB, 
where  they  empty  into  the  intervillous  spaces  through  openings 
in  the  septa.  The  veins  also  open  into  these  spaces,  so  that 
instead  of  a  capillary  system  between  the  arteries  and  veins  we 
find  wide  lacunae,  which,  according  to  most  authors,  arise  from 
the  superficial  blood  capillaries  of  the  uterine  mucosa.  The 
veins,  whose  walls,  like  those  of  the  arteries,  have  been  reduced 
in  thickness,  open  into  the  intervillous  spaces  by  comparatively 
wide  orifices,  which  are  more  abundant  near  the  middle  of  the 
cotyledons.  The  arteries,  on  the  contrary,  open  in  greatest 
numbers  at  the  edges  of  the  cotyledons,  so  that  the  blood  in  the 
intervillous  spaces  flows  from  the  periphery  to  the  centre  of  the 
cotyledons. 

The  intervillous  spaces  thus  contain  maternal  blood,  while 
in  the  chorionic  villi  the  capillary  vessels  under  the  epithelial 
covering  are  all  of  foetal  origin.  These  two  vascular  systems 
never  communicate  directly  with  one  another,  and  a  mixture 
of  foetal  and  maternal  blood  never  occurs.  The  difiusion  of 
gases  takes  place  through  the  walls  of  the  capillaries  and 
through  two  layers  covering  the  villi. 

D.    Vagina  and  External  Female  Oenitals. 
The  wall  of  the  vagina  is  about  3  mm,  thick,  and  consists 
of  four  layers  :  the  mucosa,  submucosa,  muscularis,  and  fibrosa. 
The  mucosa  is  thrown  into  transverse  folds,  the  so-called 
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1-ugcB.  On  their  surface  we  tind  a  stratified  pavement  epithe- 
lium, under  which  there  ia  a  thin  connective-tissue  tunica 
propria.  At  the  external  oa  of  the  uterus  the  flat  epithehal 
layers,  which  cover  the  portio  vaginalis  uteri,  pass  over  into  the 
ciliated  cylindrical  epithelium  of  the  cervix  uteri.  The  tunica 
propria  possesses  papillee  which  are  rich  in  elastic  fibres,  and 
contain  quite  numerous  masses  of  lymphoid  tissue,  often  gath- 
ered into  solitary  follicles  (noduli  lymphatici  vaginales).  Ac- 
cording to  most  authors,  the  vagina  contains  no  glands,  and  the 
mucous  secretion  found  there  is  derived  from  the  glands  of  the 
cervix  uteri. 

The  sudmucosa  which  joins  the  mucosa  loosely  with  the 
muscularis  consists  of  connective  tissue  characterized  by  its 
richness  in  elastic  fibres. 

The  muscularis  consists  of  an  outer  longitudinal  and  an 
inner  circular  layer  of  smooth  muscle  cells.  The  latter  ia 
.  usually  not  strongly  developed. 

The  fibrosa  which  surrounds  the  muscle  coat  contains 
many  elastic  fibres  and  joins  the  vagina  with  the  surrounding 
tissues. 

The  blood-  and  lymph-vessels  form  many  plexuses  par- 
allel to  the  surface.  The  nerves  enter  the  epithelial  layer, 
where  they  end  freely. 

Tlie  hymen  is  a  membranous  reduplication  of  the  vaginal 
mucosa.  Its  inner  surface  is  covered  with  epithelium,  which 
represents  that  of  the  vagina.  The  outer  epithelial  layer  is 
like  that  of  the  skin.  The  whole  vestibule  possesses  similar 
epithelium,  with  its  outer  cells  non-nucleated.  In  the  labia 
minora  there  are  sebaceous  glands. 

The  hbia  majora  are  covered  with  epithelium  which  is  not 
at  all  different  from  that  of  the  skin  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 
In  the  region  of  the  clitoris  and  the  urethral  openings  we  find 
numerous  mucous  glands  {glandules  veetibulares  minores).  The 
larger  glands  of  the  vestibule  {glandulce  vegtibulares  majores  s. 
glandukc  BarihoUni)  correspond  with  Cowper's  glands  in  the 
male,  producing  a  similar  mucous  secretion. 

The  cliloTia  resembles  somewhat  in   structure  the  penis. 
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There  are  in  it  considerable  masses  of  erectile  tissue  and  firm 
elastic  strands  like  those  of  the  penis.  The  glans  clitoridis  is 
supplied  richly  with  nerves,  and  besides  the  Meissner's  and 
Pacinian  tactile  bodies  there  are  also  special  getiiial  corputcles 
(see  Nerve-endings). 

VI.    LOCOMOTOR  SYSTEM. 

Here  must  be  considered  the  skeleton,  and  the  muscle, 
and  their  mode  of  development. 

1.    THE  SKELETAL  S7STEH. 

The  bones  form  the  essential  part  of  the  skeletal  system, 
and  in  connection  with  these  the  cartilages  play  an  importiuit 
role.  The  structure  of  adult  bone  and  cartilage  as  tissues 
has  been  described,  but  here  they  must  be  spoken  of  as  organs. 


Bones  considered  as  organs  consist  of  bony  tissue,  perios- 
teum, and  bone-raarrow,  with  blood-vessels  and  nerves  sup- 
plying the  different  parts.  Each  bone  (here  the  teeth  are  not 
considered)  is  surrounded  by  a  connective-tissue  sheath,  the 
periosteuin,  with  the  exception  of  such  places  as  are  covered 
by  cartilage.  In  this  firm  layer  of  connective  tissue  there  are 
two  layers :  an  outer  fibrous  layer,  in  which  there  are  few  cells, 
but  numerous  nerve  plexuses  and  blood-vessels ;  and  an  inner 
delicate  layer,  poor  in  blood-vessels,  but  especially  rich  in 
elastic  fibres  and  connective-tissue  cells. 

At  the  boundary  between  the  periosteum  and  the  bony 
tissue  we  find  a  layer  of  cubical  cells  (osteoblasts),  which  play 
an  important  part  in  the  regeneration  and  development  of  the 
bone.  A  more  or  less  intimate  connection  is  established 
between  bone  and  periosteum,  partly  by  means  of  blood-vessels, 
and  partly  by  bundles  of  connective-tissue  fibres  (Sharpey's 
fibres)  which  run  from  the  periosteum  almost  at  right  angles 
to  its  surface  and  enter  the  bone. 
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(a)     Bone-marrow. 

In  all  bones  of  higher  animals  we  find  a  bone-Toarrow.  In 
the  long  bones  this  fills  the  axial  cavity  and  entere  the  larger 
Haversian  canals.  In  the  fiat  bones,  on  the  contrary,  it  fills 
up  the  meshes  of  the  spongy  substance.  Two  kinds  of  bone- 
loarrow  can  be  distinguished :  red  and  yellow  mari-ow.  The 
first  is  found  in  all  bones  of  embryos  and  young  individuals. 
In  the  course  of  time  it  changes  in  some  bones  [e.  g.,  the 
diaphyses  of  the  long  and  short  bones  of  the  extremities)  into 
yellow  marrow.  Only  in  the  epiphyses  of  these  bones,  in  the 
bodies  of  vertebrae,  and  in  the  flat  bones,  is  there  found  red 
marrow  in  the  adult. 

The  red  marrow  is  a  lymphoid  organ  which  is  the  main 
place  of  formation  of  the  red  blood-cells.  The  different  ele- 
ments contained  in  tlie  red  marrow  are  the  following 
(Fig.   197): 

1.  Myelocytes. — These  are  somewhat  similar  to  some  kinds 
of  leucocytes.  In  normal  blood  they  are  not  found,  while  in 
leukeemia  they  are  very  abundant.  Their  nuclei  are  very 
large,  sometimes  lobed,  and  surrounded  by  a  more  or  less  finely 
granular  protoplasm.  The  nuclei  stain  faintly,  and  the  proto- 
plasm is  sometimes  quite  abundant. 

2.  Nucleated  Red  Blood-corpmcles. — The  protoplasm  is  col- 
ored yellow  on  account  of  the  hiemoglobin  present.  The 
nucleus  usually  is  placed  exeentrieally  and  stains  very  deeply. 
These  cells  are  known  also  as  erythroblasts  or  normoblasts, 
since  they  are  the  forerunners  of  the  erythrocytes.  They  vary 
considerably  in  size,  very  large  ones  being  known  as  megalo- 
blasts,  and  small  ones  as  microblasts.  These  unusual  forms 
occur,  however,  more  often  in  certain  diseases. 

3.  Non-nucleated  Red  Blood-corpuscles. — These  are  derived 
fi'om  the  nucleated  red  corpuscles. 

4.  Giajit  Cells. — These  are  probably  modified  leucocytes. 
They  contain  one  or  more  nuclei,  whose  form  may  bo  round, 
lobed,  or  annular.  The  old  theory  that  the  multinucleated 
giant  cells  arise  by  a  fusion  of  miiny  cells  is  abandoned.     Tliey 
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are  derivetl,  ou  the  contrary,  from  cells  with  a  single  nucleus 
which  has  divided  to  form  many  nuclei  without  a  correspond- 
ing division  of  the  protoplasm.  This  group  of  cells  is  made  up 
of  the  so-called  osteoclasis,  which  play  an  important  part  in  the 
development  of  bone,  and  are  spoken  of  in  the  discussion  of  this 
subject. 

5.  Eosinophilei  are  found  often  in  bone-marrow ;  and  also, 

6.  Masl'cells  (y-granulations),  which  are  found  exception- 
ally in  the  blood. 

Some  of  these  marrow  cells  contain  pigment  granules,  which 
are  the  remains  of  disintegrated  red  blood-corpuscles.  In  the 
red  marrow  fat  cells  are  not  abundant,  and  the  blood-vessels 
and  nerves  are  found  only  in  email  number. 

The  yellow  or  fatty  marrow,  which  owes  its  color  to  the  large 
proportion  of  fat  present  in  it,  arises  from  the  red  marrow  in 
the  diaphyses  of  the  long  hones  by  a  diminution  of  the  marrow 
elements  and  an  increiise  in  fat.  In  old  or  emaciated  individ- 
uals the  yellow  marrow  becomes  reddish  and  resembles  mucus. 
Such  a  marrow  is  poor  in  fat,  and  is  known  as  yelatlnous  bone- 
marrow.  The  connective  tissue,  which  occurs  only  in  small 
quantities  in  bone-marrow,  is  collected  at  the  periphery  of  the 
marrow  cavity,  where  it  forms  a  firm  fibrous  membrane,  lining 
the  whole  cavity.  This  represents  a  sort  of  inner  periosteum, 
and  is  called  the  endosteum. 

The  bone,  periosteum,  and  bone-marrow  are  supplied  more 
or  less  richly  with  blood-vessels.  These  enter  the  perios- 
teum, and  from  here  they  pass,  by  means  of  the  Volkmann's 
and  Haversian  cJinals  through  the  bone  to  form  a  network  of 
vessels  in  the  bone-marrow.  All  these  vessels  anastomose  with 
one  another.  The  so-called  nutrient  arteries,  which  supply 
the  medulla  with  blood,  break  up  into  numerous  branches, 
which  form  a  rich  capillary  network  in  the  medulla.  Narrow 
capillaries  broaden  out,  so  that  in  joining  together  they  pass 
into  small  veins  with  very  delicate  walls. 

The  veins  of  the  bone-marrow  as  well  as  the  bone  possess 
no  valves.  The  older  idea,  that  the  capillaries  and  small  veins 
possessed   no  wall  at  all,  or  that  they  were  in   many  places 
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broken  through,  so  that  the  veoous  blood  flowed  freely  in 
spaces  of  the  marrow,  has  uot  been  supported  by  recent 
investigations.  The  vein  walls  are  exceedingly  thin,  but  are 
always  present 

The  lymph -vessels  form  fine  capillary  networks  in  the 
periosteum.  The  nerves  are  partly  medullated  and  partly 
non-meduUated.  They  enter  from  the  periosteum  into  the 
Volkmann's  and  Haversian  canals  and  reach  the  hone-mar- 
row. Some  of  these  fibres  end  in  Pacinian  corpuscles  in 
the  periosteum. 

(b)  Joining  together  of  Bones. 

The  bones  are  joined  together  either  immovably  (synar- 
throsis) or  in  such  a  way  that  they  can  move  freely  on  one 
another  by  joints  (diarthrosis). 

The  immovable  combination  is  effected  either  by  ligaments 
(syndesmosis)  or  by  cartilage  (synchondrosis).  The  ligaments 
may  consist  only  of  fibrous  connective  tissue  and  appear  very 
like  tendons,  or  they  may  contuin  numerous  elastic  fibres 
(ligamentum  nuchse,  ligamentum  flava,  etc.).  The  synchon- 
drosis is  formed  usually  by  fibrous  cartilage,  which  at  the 
border  of  the  bone  becomes  hyaline.  Speci<d  note  must  be 
made  of  the  intervertebral  ligaments.  These  contain  in  their 
interior  a  gelatinous  mass  (nucleus  pulposus,  gelatinous  nu- 
cleus), which  is  the  softened  remains  of  the  chorda  dorsalis. 
Their  periphery,  however,  consists  of  fibrous  cartilage. 

In  joints  we  must  consider  the  articular  ends  of  the  bones, 
the  labra  glenoidalia,  the  menisci  interarticuiares,  and  the  joint 
capsules.  The  articular  ends  of  the  bone  consist  of  hyaline 
cartilage,  which  is  calcified  on  the  side  adjacent  to  the  bone. 
Often  they  are  made  up  of  fibrous  cartilage  (e.  g.,  in  the  sterno- 
clavicular and  maxillary  joints).  The  lahra  glenoidalia  and 
menisci  interarticuiares  are  fibrous  cartilages.  In  the  joint 
capsules  we  distinguish  an  outer  part  {stratum  fibrosum,  capsuht 
fibrosa)  and  an  inner  part  (stratum synoviale,  capsula  synovialis). 
The  latter  consists  of  loose  connective  tissue,  which  contains 
fat  cells,  vessels,  and  nerves,  and  is  clothed  on  its  inner  surface 
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by  a  layer  of  flat  epithelium.  This  is  to  be  coDsidered  as  u 
serous  membraue.  Ofteu  there  extend  from  the  synovial  mem- 
brane into  the  joint  cavity  the  so-called  synovial  villi  These 
are  foujid  abundantly  on  the  borders  of  the  joint-surfaces,  and 
consist  of  a  connective-tissue  axis  often  containing  blood  capil- 
laries and  an  epithelial  covering.  The  synovial  fluid  (synovia) 
contains  a  few  fat  droplets  and  fragments  of  epithelium  broken 
off  from  the  joint-surfaces. 

(c)  Development  of  Bones. 
Bony  tissue  develops  later  than  any  other  tissue,  and  arises 
from  some  preformed  tissue,  such  as  hyaline  cartilage  or  con- 
nective tissue.     In  young  embryos  the  future  skeleton  exists 
as  cartilage  or  connective  tissue. 

(i)    Develo}iriteiit   of  Bone  from    Cartilage. 

In  bones  which  are  developed  from  cartilage  the  bony 
tissue  is  laid  down  in  two  different  places,  either  in  the  interior 
of  the  cartilaginous  forerunner  of  the  skeleton  {endochondral 
ossiflcation),  or  on  the  surface  of  the  cartilage  {perichondral 
omfication,  wrongly  called  periosteal  ossification). 

The  endochondral  bone  formation  begins  with  the  increase 
in  size  and  number  of  cartilage  cells  through  karyokinesis,  so 
that  many  cells  come  to  lie  in  each  cartilage  lacuna  (Figs.  193 
and  194).  Certain  changes  then  begin  in  the  homogeneous 
ground  substance  of  the  cartilage.  Calcium  salts  are  laid 
down,  so  that  the  ground  substanc*  becomes  opaque.  The 
cartilage  lacunje  become  large  and  the  cells  shrink.  Places 
where  such  changes  have  taken  place  may  be  quite  numerous 
in  a  bone,  and  are  known  as  areas  of  ossification  or  calcifica- 
tion. In  the  long  bones  such  centres  usually  appear  first  in 
the  diaphysis. 

While  this  process  is  going  on  inside  the  cartilage  certain 
changes  take  place  on  its  outer  surface.  In  the  deeper  cel- 
lular layers  of  the  perichondrium  an  ossification  (perichondral 
ossification)  begins.  These  layers  of  perichondral  cells,  richly 
supplied  with  blood-vessels,  are  known   as  osleogenovs  tisme. 
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The  ground  substance  becomes  calcified  and  the  cells  become 
changed  into  bone  cells.  In  this  way  there  is  formed  at  the 
border  of  the  cartilage  and  perichondrium  a  bony  layer,  and 
the  perichondrium  becomes  the  periosteum.  From  the  latter, 
buds  grow  in  toward  the  areas  of  ossification,  known  as  peri- 
osteal buds  (Fig.  194),     These  penetrate  the  calcified  ground 


substance  of  the  cartilage,  whose  cell  capsules  are  broken 
down,  allowing  the  cells  to  become  free.  In  this  way  there 
gradually  arises  a  cavity  in  the  areas  of  ossification  which 
forms  a  primordial  or  primary  medullary  cavity,  and  the  fir^^t 
trace  of  the  permanent  marrow  cavity.  In  this  space  are 
found  blood-vessels  and  cellular  elements,  which  are  derived 
partly  from  cells  brought  in  by  the  periosteal  buds,  and  partly 
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from  freed  cartilage  cells.  Some  of  the  cells  form  the  elements 
of  the  future  bone-marrow ;  a  part,  ou  the  contrary,  play  the 
important  r6le  of  bone-formers  or  oateoblasts.  These  are  large, 
often-branched  cells,  which  as  a  rule  form  a  layer  on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  periosteum,  and  are  carried  into  the  mar- 
row cavity  along  with  the  periosteal  buds.  Thus  we  find  in 
the  areas  of  ossification,  first,  proliferation  of  the  cartilage  cells 
and  a  calcification  of  the  ground  substance,  and  then  a  de- 


Tlic  place  markrd  y  in  the  preceding  figure  with  slroager  mognificatioa.    x  185. 

struction  of  this  cartilage  by  the  ingrowth  of  periosteal  buds. 
In  long  bones  the  marrow  cavity  increases  in  size  by  a  gen- 
eral breaking  down  of  the  calcified  bone. 

The  cartilage  lying  at  both  ends  of  the  diaphysis  shows 
characteristic  relations  (Figs.  195  and  196).  We  may  notice 
in  this  several  zones  which  are  well  marked  off  from  one 
another.  The  part  most  distant  from  the  marrow  cavity  shows 
no  changes,  containing  spindle-shaped  cavities  with  small  cells. 
The  cells  lying  nearer  the  medullary  cavity  are  larger  and 
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arranged  in  rows,  or  cell  columiis,  between  which  there  ie  a 
fibrous  ground  substance.  The  individual  cells  of  the  columns 
are  separated  by  thin  septa.  Still  nearer  the  medullary  cavity 
the  cell  lacuna  are  large  and  flattened  t^ainst  one  another. 
The  septa  of  ground  substance  become  thinner,  and  finally 
vanish,  and  the  lacunse  in  many  places  coalesce  to  form  larger 
cavities. 

The  ground  substance  is  impregnated  with  calcium  salts 
and  becomes  opaque.  The  spaces  in  the  cartilage  open  into 
the  marrow  cavity,  which  in  consequence  seems  to  have  many 
irregular  cavities  leading  from  it.  Blood-vessels  grow  in  from 
the  marrow  cavity  together  with  marrow  and  osteoblasts,  which 
on  the  inner  surface  of  the  increased  medullary  cavity  begin 
the  formation  of  a  bony  layer.  The  osteoblasts  gradually 
become  surrounded  by  ground  substance  which  is  converted 
into  bone,  the  osteoblasts  themselves  becoming  bone  cells. 

In  consequence  of  the  activity  of  the  osteoblasts  the  whole 
medullary  cavity  is  lined  with  a  thin  layer  of  bone  (Figs.  195 
and  196),  and  of  the  original  solid  mass  of  cartilage  there 
remain  only  irregular  ])ieces  covered  with  bone.  The  cartilage 
is  thus  converted  into  a  spongy  bone.  As  already  mentioned, 
the  perichondral  ossification  goes  on  at  the  same  time  at  the 
surface  of  the  cartilage  (Figs.  195  and  196).  This  is  due  to 
the  activity  of  osteoblasts  lying  between  the  cartilage  and 
perichondrium,  and  in  this  way  bone  is  laid  down  in  layers 
on  tlie  outside  of  the  cartilage.  By  this  so-called  apposiiion 
the  bone  increases  in  thickness. 

The  vessels  at  the  surface  become  enclosed  in  the  develop- 
ing bone  io  cavities  which  form  afterward  the  Haversian  canals. 
The  osteoblasts  contained  in  these  form  concentrically  lying 
lamellfe  in  the  ground  substance  of  the  bone.  The  epiphyses 
of  the  long  bones  become  ossified  later  than  the  diaphyses;  but 
the  process  in  both  eases  takes  place  by  an  endochondral  and  a 
perichondral  ossification.  Areas  of  calcification  are  formed, 
into  which  blood-vessels  grow  from  the  surface  of  the  cartilage 
or  from  the  diaphysis.  A  medullary  cavity  is  formed  and  the 
a'«ifted  borders  of  the  diaphysis  and  epij>hysis  approach  one 
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another.  These  are  at  first  separated  from  oue  another  by  a 
thin  layer  of  rartilage,  the  epipkygeal  line.  By  means  of  this 
cartilage  the  bone  is  enabled  to  increaBe  in  length,  and  not 
until  all  growth  in  length  has  ceased  does  the  epiphyseal 
line  disappear. 

In  addition  to  this  process  of  bone  formation  there  is  also  a 
destruction  of  bone.  In  this  process  of  absorption  the  so-called 
osleoclnsts  play  an  active  part.     These  are  giant  cells  (Fig.  1H8) 


From  a  loiigitudiniil  iwclion  nf  thp  ftiuiirof  a  wbbit's  embryo.     X  336. 

containing  many  nuclei  and  situated  in  small  Iiollowed-out 
spaces  in  the  bone  known  as  Howship's  laciinte.  It  is  believed 
generallj-  tliat  these  osteoclasts  in  some  way  absorb  or  destroy 
the  bone  after  it  has  Iteen  formed  by  the  osteoblasts,  and  that 
in  this  way  the  medullary  cavity  is  increased  in  size.  They 
are  to  be  observed  not  only  in  growing  bones,  but  also  in  those 
that  are  fully  developed.  All  the  bones  are  formed  from  carti- 
lage, with  the  exception  of  the  bones  of  the  roof  of  the  skull, 
the  lateral  part  of  the  skull,  most  of  the  face  bones,  and  a 
small  part  of  the  base  of  the  skull. 
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(S)  Development  of  (hnntxlive-tU«ue  Bonea. 
Id  those  instances  in  which  bones  are  developed  in  con- 
nective tissue  certain  bundles  of  connective  tissue  become  cal- 
cified and  form  the  ground  substance  of  the  bone.  The  con- 
nective-tissue cells  arrange  themselves  in  a  layer  ou  the  surface 
of  these  bundles,  and,  becoming  more  rich  in  protoplasm,  are 
converted  into  osteoblasts  (Fig.  199).  There  is  thus  formed  a 
bony  plate  by  the  addition  of  bone  on  the  surface  and  at  the 
borders  of  the  calcified  mass.     This  increases  in  thickness  by 

Via.  199. 

0«teMa*t> 


E^m  ft  transverse  sectiou  of  the  ptirielal  booe  of  a  haman  embryo,    x  3S0. 

the  deposition  of  new  bone  on  the  two  surfaces.  The  older 
bone  between  these  two  layers  becomes  a  spongy  bone  substance 
(diploe).  In  this  kind  of  bone  production  the  osteoclasts  are 
particularly  active,  for  the  bones  that  are  so  formed  are  con- 
stantly undergoing  changes  in  form  and  relations.  These  are 
mainly  the  lateral  bones  of  the  skull,  the  facial  bones,  and  the 
upper  parts  of  the  occipital  bone. 

B.  CartUageB. 
The  cartilages  are  covered  with  a  perichondrium,  with  the 
exception  of  those  covering  the  joint-surfaces  and  those  joining 
together  bones.  In  fully  developed  cartilages  we  find  no  blood- 
vessels. These,  as  well  as  the  nerves,  exist  only  in  the  peri- 
chondrium (see  Cartilage  tissue). 
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2.  UUSOULAB  SYSTEM, 
liarge  aggregations  of  striated  muscle  fibres  form  organs 
which  are  ciilled  muscles.  These  tiiken  collectively  form  the 
muscular  system.  The  muscle  fibres  are  grouped  together  in 
the  muscles  to  form  bundles  (Fig.  200).  Around  each  fibre 
there  is  always  a  certain  amount  of  connective  tissue  containing 
blood  capillaries,  and  bundles  of  these  fibres  are  surrounded  by 
thicker  stands  of  connective  tissue  known  as  Xhe.  perimysium 
internum.      These  primary  bundles  are  grouped  together  by 


nio-cleido-mAstoid  n 


connective  tissue  to  form  secondary  bundles,  which  in  large 
muscles  are  enclosed  still  further  to  make  up  iertiai-y  bundles. 
Tlie  whole  muscle  is  surrounded  by  a  thick  connective-tissue 
capsule,  the  perimysium  externum.  This  is  in  direct  connection 
with  all  the  strands  of  connective  tissue  that  make  up  the  peri- 
mysia  interna.  This  can  best  be  seen  in  a  cross-section  of  a 
muscle  stained  to  bring  the  connective  tissue  into  prominence 
{e.  g.,  with  acid  fuchsin  and  picric  acid).  We  see  that  the 
perimysium  externum  sends  septa  into  the  muscle  between  the 
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secondary  bundles,  to  join  finally  with  the  perimysia  interna  to 
make  up  a  continuous  connective- tissue  framework.  The  parts 
of  this  framework  which  enter  the  primary  bundles  to  surround 
the  individual  muscle  fibres  usually  contain  very  few  elastic 
fibres  and  no  fat  cells  ;  while  the  larger  strands  separating  the 
primary  and  secondary  bundles  are  rich  in  both  these  elements. 
Blood-vessels  and  nerves  enter  the  muscle  in  the  connective- 
tissue  septa  and  surround   the  muscle  fibres 

The  blomi  supply  shows  an  exceptionally  rich  branching  of 
capillaries  aroun<l  the  muscle  fibres.  The  blood-vessels  euter 
the  perimysium  and  run  more  or  less  pandlel  to  the  course  of 
the  muscle  fibres  (Fig.  201).  In  the  perimysium  between  the 
2)riraary  bnudles  fine  arterial  brandies  proceed  at  right  angles 
from  the  larger  trunks  between  the  muscle  fibres.  From  these, 
there  run  again  at  riglit  angles — i.  c,  parallel  to  the  course  of 
the  fibres — the  capillaries,  which  form  a  fine  network  surround- 
ing the  individual  fibres.  They  run  in  large  part  parallel  with 
the  fibres,  and  send  off  quite  frequently  fine  anastomosing 
branches,  so  that  the  meshes  of  the  network  are  for  the  most 
part  rectangular  or  rhoraboidal.  Each  fibre  is  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  ftipillaries,  as  may  be  seen  in  a  cross-section  of  an 
injected  muscle  (Fig.  202).  The  veins  arising  from  the  capil- 
laries are  characterized  by  the  presence  of  valves,  even  in  the 
finest  branches.  In  the  red  muscles  of  the  rabbit  there  are 
sinuses  in  many  places  between  the  arterial  and  venous  ends 
of  the  network   (Ranvier). 

There  is  in  all  muscles  a  definite  blood  vascular  unit,  special 
attention  to  which  was  called  by  Spalteholz.  Arteries  can 
be  seen  entering  the  muscle  bundles  at  regular  intervals  (Fig. 
201),  and  sending  out  capillaries  on  all  sides.  The  veins  col- 
lecting' the  blood  from  these  capillaries  are  placed  quite  regu- 
larly. The  unit  thus  has  the  artery  for  its  centre  and  the 
collecting  veins  at  the  periphery. 

The  nerves  and  their  endings  are  spoken  of  in  the  section 
on  Nerve-endings. 
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Development  of  HoBcles. 

In  the  early  tstudy  of  the  growth  of  muscles  it  was  claimed 
by  some  investigators  (Schwann,  Valentine)  that  muscle  fibres 
are  built  up  by  the  fusion  of  many  indifferent  cells.  Remak 
claimed  that  the  muscle  fibre  is  derived  from  a  single  cell,  a  view 
which  since  has  gained  general  acceptance.  The  way  in  which 
such  fibres  are  joined  together  in  the  embryo  to  form  definite 
muscles  is  not  satisfactorily  understood.  Certain  facts,  how- 
ever, have  been  obtained  as  to  the  growth  of  embryonic  muscles. 
The  development  of  the  human  sartorius  muscle  has  been 
worked  over  in  recent  years  (MacCallum).  At  an  early  stage 
the  cells  making  up  the  muscle  are  small  and  spindle-shaped, 
and  are  scattered  in  loose  bundles.  At  first  there  are  no  fibril 
bundles,  and  the  nucleus  is  placed  centrally.  Subsequently 
the  fibril  bundles  appear  around  the  periphery  of  the  cell. 
The  cells  become  more  numerous  and  increase  in  size  until 
the  human  embryo  is  between  130  mm.  and  170  mm.  in 
length  from  vertex  to  breech.  At  this  stage  the  bundles  of 
cells  become  more  compact  and  the  cells  themselves  are  filled 
with  fibril  bundles  as  in  the  adult.  The  fibres  now  grow  in 
length  and  thickness,  but  no  longer  increase  in  number.  In 
embryos  smaller  than  170  mm.  in  length  there  is  a  progressive 
increase  in  the  number  of  fibres  found  in  a  cross-section.  After 
this,  however,  the  number  remains  approximately  constant. 
In  other  words,  the  fibres  of  the  human  sartorius  do  not  in- 
crease in  number  after  about  the  first  half  of  embryonic  life. 
After  this  period  the  increase  in  size  of  the  muscle  is  due  to 
growth  of  the  individual  fibres,  and  not  to  their  multiplica- 
tion. 

Marpargo  has  observed  that  in  the  white  rat  the  muscle 
cells  continue  to  multiply  for  a  short  time  after  birtlt.  Ac- 
cording to  Meek,  hyperplasia  of  the  muscle  cells  ceases  at 
birth,  and  after  this  there  are  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
fibres  and  a  hypertrophy  of  those  remaining. 

A  vascular  connective  tissue  separates  the  muscle  bundles 
to  form  primary  and  secondary  groups,  which,  according  to 
Bardeen,  are  to  be  considered  as  units. 
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The  muscles  are  connected  witli  other  parts  of  the  body 
almost  always  by  means  of  tendons.  These  consist,  as  has  been 
stated,  of  connective-tissue  fibrils,  which  are  joined  together  by 
means  of  interfibrillarcementsubstance  to  form  primary  bundles. 
Many  of  these  are  combined  by  interfascicular  cement  substance 
to  make  up  secondary  tendon  bundles  (Fig.  203).  The  char- 
acteristic tendon  cells  lie  between  the  primary  bundles.     The 


Part  of  ft  croeft^ection  offt  human  tendon  (popliteal  muscle),    x  210. 

secondary  bundles  are  surrounded  by  loose  connective  tissue 
containing  elastic  fibres  and  joined  together  to  form  tertiary 
bundles.  The  whole  tendon  is  surrounded  by  a  connective- 
tissue  capsule,  the  so-called  perUenonium.  The  tendon  sheath 
consists  of  connective  tissue  lined  on  the  inner  surface  with  a 
layer  of  flat  cells. 

The  intimate  connection  between  muscle  and  tendon  is 
brought  about  by  the  direct  transition  of  the  perimysium  into 
the  connective  tissue  of  the  tendon  (Fig.  204).  In  cases  in 
which  the  muscle  is  fastened  to  the  periosteum  or  fasciae,  the 
perimysium  alone  effects  the  union  by  passing  over  directly 
into  the  periosteum   or  fasciii. 

The  blood-vessels  of  tendons  are  not  abundant.  They  run 
in  the  loose  connective  tissue  between  the  tendon  bundles. 
The  lymph-vessels  form  a  rich  plexus  on  the  surface  of  the 
tendon.     The  nerves  end  on  the  tendons  partly  by  means  of 
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arborizations,  the  so-called  Golgi's  tendon  spindles,  or  by  means 
of  Vater- Pacinian  corpuscles;  some  end  in  the  vessels. 


-mills  miiscio  of  a  frog,  shoning  the 

The  _/a8(^j(r  are  connective-tissue  membranes  whose  bundles 
of  fibrils  usually  form  interlacing  layers.  They  contain  as  a 
rule  a  great  many  elastic  fibres. 

Vn.    NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

1.    OENTBAL  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

A.  Spinal  Cord. 
Even  with  the  naked  eye,  the  gray  and  while  matter  can  be 
distinguished  in  a  cross-section  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  former 
occupies  a  central  position  and  is  surrounded  by  white  matter. 
The  relative  amount  of  gray  matter  varies  in  different  regions 
of  the  cord.  In  the  sacral  region  it  is  present  in  larger  amount 
than  is  the  white  matter  (Fig.  208).     In  all  parts  of  the  cord 
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the  gray  substance  has  in  cross-section  roughly  the  form  of 
the  letter  H  (Figs.  205-208),  and,  taken  as  a  whole,  consists 
of  two  long  columns  laid  parallel  to  one  another  and  joined 
together  by  the  so-called  c/rai/  commissure.  Each  of  the  col- 
umns is  thicker  on  its  ventral  than  on  its  dorsal  side.  There 
is  therefore  in  cross-sections  a  wide  ventral  horn  and  a  smaller 
dorsal  horn.  In  the  lower  cerviail  and  the  upper  thoracic 
regions  of  the  cord  there  appears  the  lateral  horn  [tractvs  inier- 
mediolaleralh).  In  the  same  regions  processes  of  the  gray  sub- 
stance extend  into  the  white  matter  in  such  a  way  that  a  net- 
like structure  is  formed,  containing  in  its  meshes  bundles  of 
fibres  from  the  white  matter.  This  is  known  as  iheformatio 
reticularis,  and  appears  at  the  junction  of  the  ventral  and 
dorsal  horns  (Fig.  205). 

From  the  ventral  surface  of  the  ventral  horn,  bundles  of 
nerve  fibres  run  out  through  the  white  matter,  forming  the  so- 
called  ventral  root.  Similar  nerve  bundles  are  present  on  the 
dorsal  side,  making  up  the  dorsal  root. 

With  small  magnification  there  can  be  distinguished  in  the 
thoracic  region  of  the  cord  a  well-defined  group  of  cells  known 
as  the  column  of  Stilling- Clarke,  or  the  nucleus  dorsalis  (Fig. 
207).  It  can  be  observed  also  in  the  upper  part  of  the  lumbar 
region.  It  occupies  a  position  on  the  median  side  at  the  base 
of  the  dorsal  horn  opposite  the  forraatio  reticularis.  Another 
conspicuous  structure  to  be  observed  in  the  gray  matter 
throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  cord  is  the  substantia 
gelatinosa  (Rolandi).  Tiiis  lies  at  the  aj>ex  of  the  dorsal 
horn,  and  consists  of  small  spindle-shaped  cells  with  less  neu- 
roglia than  other  parts  of  the  gray  matter  (Weigert).  This 
is  seen  in  preparations  made  by  AVeigert's  method  as  a  light 
band  across  the  end  of  the  dorsjil     horn    (Fig.  212). 

The  gray  commissure  is  a  flat  band  of  gray  matter  connect- 
ing the  two  lateral  gray  masses.  In  its  centre  is  the  central 
canal,  which  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  cord  and  is  continu- 
ous with  the  cavities  of  the  brain  and  medulla.  The  diameter 
of  its  lumen  is  usually  about  1  mm.  In  embryos  it  is  lined 
with    ciliated    epithelium    and   surrounded    by   the  ^ubstaniia 
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yruea  centralis.  In  adults  it  is  often  partly  obliterated  on 
account  of  the  growth  of  ependymal  cells  and  neuroglia  fibres. 
The  gray  commissure  is  divided  by  the  central  canal  into  a 
dorsal  and  a  ventral  gray  commissure. 

The  white  matter,  as  already  mentioned,  surrounds  the  gray 
matter,  and  is  separated  into  right  and  left  halves  by  the_y?8- 
sura  mediana  venlralis  in  front,  and  the  septum  medianum 
dorsale  behind.    The  former  is  a  longitudinal  fissure  which 


The  VBnCnit  half  of  the  yen 

extends  the  whole  length  of  the  cord,  but  never  is  quite  deep 
enough  to  reach  the  gray  matter.  A  thin  :strand  of  white 
matter  intervenes,  and  is  known  as  the  white  commissure  (Figs. 
205  and  212).  Each  of  these'  halves  of  the  white  matter  is 
divided  by  means  of  the  ventral  and  dorsal  nerve  roots  into 
ventral,  lateral,  and  dorsal  columns  (Figs.  205  and  212).  On 
the  surface  of  the  cord  tliis  division  is  marked  by  the  sulci 
{sulcus  lateralis  ventralis  and  dorsalis). 
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The  dorsal  column  is  marked  off  plainly  in  the  cervical 
region  into  two  parts,  a  median  segment,  the  funiculus  gracilis 
{column  of  Goll),  and  a  lateral  segment,  the  funiculus  t^neaiua 
(column  ofBurdaeh)  (Fig.  205). 

We  may  begin  the  study  of  the  finer  structure  of  the  cord 
by  a  consideration  of  the  n^rve  cells,  which,  as  has  been  noted, 
are  found  almost  exclusively  in  the  gray  matter.  Of  these, 
there  are  three  main  varieties : 

1.  Motor  cells  (Fig.  210)  are  situated  in  the  ventral  and  lat- 
eral horns,  and  are  arranged  usually  in  groups.  Especially  in 
the  cervical  and  lumbar  regions  are  such  groups  to  be  observed, 


TmnBTcrse  section  through  the  white  mattor  of  the  spinal  cord  of  an  oi.    x  26a 

the  more  important  being  the  dorso-lateral,  ventro-Iateral,  and 
ventro-medial  groups.  Motor  cells  are  unusually  large  cells, 
from  each  of  which  an  axone  extends  into  the  ventral  root  of 
the  same  side  to  form  the  axis  cylinder  of  a  medullated  nerve 
fibre.  The  dendrites  are  numerous,  and  extend  back  toward 
the  dorsal  horn. 

2.  Cells  of  the  columns  (Fig.  209)  are  cells  which  send  out 
axones  into  the  wliite  substance  to  form  the  fibres  of  the  white 
columns.  They  may  be  divided  into  (a)  cells  whose  axones 
pass  into  the  white  matter  of  the  same  side  (tautomeric),  and 
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{b)  cells  whose  axones  pass  over  to  the  opposite  side  through 
the  white  commissure  {commissural  or  keteromeric  cells)  (Figs. 
209  and  212).  These  cells  are  present  throughout  the  whole 
gray  substance,  and  are  smaller  than  the  motor  cells.  Their 
axones  usually  give  off  numerous  collaterals  before  entering 
the  white  matter,  while  those  of  the  motor  cells  possess  few  col- 
laterals. The  axones  of  the  cells  of  the  columns  usually  pass 
into  the  ventral  and  lateral  coluiiius.  Here  they  undergo  fork- 
like divisions,  one  branch  ascending  and  the  other  descending 
in  the  cord.  Other  axones  do  not  divide,  but  pass  either  up  or 
down  in  the  cord.  Still  other  cells  divide  in  the  gray  matter, 
one  branch  remaining  on  the  same  side,  and  the  other  passing 
over  in  the  white  commissure  to  the  opposite  side  (hecatero- 
meric)  (Fig.  214). 

Some  of  the  fibres  of  the  columns  run  to  the  brain  and 
cerebellum  to  form  the  long  patfis,  while  others  have  only  a 
short  course  and  make  up  the  short  patlis  in  the  white  matter. 

3.  Spider  cells  (Binnenzellen)  are  cells  whose  much- 
branched  axones  do  not  leave  the  gray  substance,  but  end 
by  arborizations  in  its  interior.  They  occur  mainly  in  the 
dorsal  horns. 

The  gray  substance  possesses  nerve  fibres  as  well  as  cells. 
These  are  in  part  processes  of  the  cells,  and  in  part  originate 
elsewhere  and  end  here,  as,  for  example,  collaterals  from  the 
axones  of  spinal  ganglion  cells.  Neuroglia,  to  be  s]ioken  of 
later,  is  also  abundant  in  (he  gray  matter. 

The  white  matter  consists  of  medullated  nerve  fibres  and 
neuroglia.  The  fibres  may  originate  from  three  different 
sources,  namely:  from  the  column  cells  lying  in  the  cord,  from 
the  cells  of  the  cerebral  cortex  (centrifugal  cells),  and  from 
spinal  ganglion  cells  (centripetal). 

By  reason  of  histological,  embryological,  and  experimental 
investigations  we  have  a  fairly  exact  knowledge  of  the  course 
of  some  of  these  nerve  bundles.  In  a  cross-section  of  the  cord 
we  can  map  out  certain  fields  in  the  white  matter  which  contain 
fibres  having  a  definite  course.  In  the  ventral  column  (funicu- 
lus ventralis)  along  the  veutro-median  fissure  there  is  situated 
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the  ventral  pyramidal  tract  (fasciculus  cerebrospinalis  ventralis) 
(Fig.  211).  Its  fibres  run  in  the  main  from  the  cerebral  cortex 
of  the  same  side,  and  end  by  crossing  over  in  the  ventral  com- 
missure and  forming  end  arborizations  around  the  motor  cells 
of  the  ventral  horn.  Lying  lateral  to  this  tract  on  each  side 
ia  the  ground  bundle  of  the  ventral  column.  It  contains  the 
axones  of  column  cells. 

In  the  hleral  column  (funiculus  lateralis)  we  find  the  so- 
called  lateral  or  crossed  pyramidal  trad  (fasciculus  cerebro- 
spinalis lateralis).  This  tract  contains  centrifiigal  fibres  arising 
in  ceils  of  the  cerebral  cortex  of  the  opposite  side.  The  cross- 
ing of  the  fibres  takes  place  on  the  lower  part  of  the  medulla 
oblongata.  They  end  by  arborizations  around  the  ventral  horn 
cells  of  the  same  side.  This  column,  together  with  the  ventral 
pyramidal  tract,  forms  a  crossed  tract,  which  carries  practically 
all  the  motor  fibres  on  the  cord. 

Peripheral  to  the  crossed  pyramidal  tract  lies  the  cerebellar 
tract  (fasciculus  cerebellospinalis  dorsalis),  which  contains  fibres 
derived  from  the  axones  of  cells  in  Clarke's  column  (nucleus 
dorsalis).  These  fibres  run  up  to  tlie  cerebellum.  Ventral  to 
this  we  find  the  column  of  Gowers  (fasciculus  ventrolateralia 
Gowersi).  It  has  its  origin  in  cells  of  the  columns  and  runs 
upward  to  tlie  cerebellum. 

The  rest  of  the  lateral  column,  the  so-called  ground  bundles, 
consist  of  axones  having  tlieir  origin  in  cells  of  the  columns. 
These  axones  divide  into  ascending  and  descending  branches, 
which  ruit  only  a  short  distance  (short  paths).  The  function 
of  tliese  bundles  is  to  join  together  neighboring  segments  of 
the  cord. 

The  dorsal  column  (funiculus  dorsalis)  is  formed  from  the 
fibres  of  the  dorsal  root,  through  wliich  the  axones  from  spinal 
ganglion  cells  enter  tiie  cord.  On  entering  the  dorsal  column 
each  axone  divides  into  an  ascending  and  a  descending  branch. 
Each  of  these  gives  off  many  side  branches  {collaterals),  which 
enter  the  gray  matter  to  end  in  fine  arborizations.  We  find 
such  end  arboriziitions  from  tlie  dorsal  column  in  the  nucleus 
dorsalis,  in  the  substantia  gelatinosa  Rolandi,  and  in  the  ventral 
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horns  in  the  region  of  the  motor  cell  groups  (reflex  collaterals). 
Only  very  few  of  these  collaterals  pass  through  the  dorsal  com- 
missure to  the  opposite  side.  The  descending  branches  of  the 
dorsal  column  fibres  run  only  for  a  short  distance,  while  the 
ascending  branches  reach  usually  as  far  up  as  the  medulla,  where 
they  end  in  the  nuclei  of  the  columns  of  Goll  and  Burdach. 
The  fibres  in  their  course  upward  tend  to  approach  the  median 
side  of  the  dorsal  column,  while  the  newly  entering  fibres  of 
the  dorsal  root  are  always  lateral  to  those  arising  in  ganglia 

FiQ.  214. 


Transvetw  wction  throngh  the  spinal  cord  of  nn  eight-dsy  chick.  Left,  nerve  cells; 
riRht,  DvuTogUa  ci'lla  ;  a  and  b,  motor  cells ;  e,  cells  of  lateial  columns  ;  il  and  t,  hecatero- 
meric  cells.     X  SO. 

lower  down.  Thus  in  cross-sections  of  the  cord  the  fibres  enter- 
ing low  down  {e,  g.,  those  supplying  the  lower  extremities  with 
sensory  nerves)  are  situated  always  near  the  septum  dorsals 
in  the  fasciculus  gracilis ;  while  similar  fibres  for  the  upper 
extremities  are  placed  quite  laterally  in  the  fasciculus  cuneatus. 
A  slight  addition  to  the  fibres  contained  in  the  dorsal  column 
is  aftbrded  by  axones  from  small  cells  on  the  dorsal  horn. 
These  fibres  after  running  for  a  short  distance  in  the  fasciculus 
cuneatus  sink  into  the  gray  substance. 
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The  fibres  making  up  the  white  matter  are  medullat«d. 
They  all  lack  the  sheath  of  Schwann,  and  in  consequence  of 
this  show  no  nodes  of  Ranvier  or  segmentation.  Not  until  we 
reach  the  roots  do  the  fibres  show  a  neurilemma  and  nodes  of 
Ranvier.  In  observing  a  cross-section  of  the  cord  (Fig.  213), 
we  notice  a  diflference  in  thickness  in  the  fibres.  In  the  fascic- 
ulus cuneatus  and  the  funiculus  veutralis  are  to  be  found  the 
largest  fibres ;  while  those  of  the  smallest  diameter  are  seen  in 
the  fasciculus  gracilis  and  the  funiculus  lateralis.  In  such  a 
section  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  great  majority  of  the  fibres  are 
cut  transversely — i.  €.,  they  run  parallel  to  the  long  axis  of  the 
cord.     Diagonal  and  transverse  fibres  are  relatively  rare. 

The  supporting  framework  of  the  cord,  as  well  as  of  the 
whole  central  nervous  system,  consists  of  neuroglia.  This  is  of 
eclodermal  origin,  and  arises  in  a  way  quite  similar  to  the  rest 
of  the  nervous  system.  In  the  study  of  neuroglia  there  are  to 
be  considered  the  neuroglia  cells  and  neuroglia  fibres  {glia  cells 
and  glia  fibres).  In  the  medulla  of  adults  we  find  glia  cells  of 
two  kinds,  the  so-called  ependyma  cells  and  the  astrocytes 
(Deitei's'  cells). 

Ependyma  cells  are  cylindrical  cells  bordering  on  the  central 
canal.  They  form  either  a  single  layer  or  are  arranged  in  two 
or  three  rows.  In  embryonic  life  these  cells  are  ciliated  on  the 
surface  toward  the  central  canal, but  these  cilia  disappear  later  on. 
Toward  the  surface  of  the  cord  each  cell  sends  out  a  long,  fili- 
form process  {ependyma  _/f ire), which  enters  the  gray  substance, 
and  in  the  embryo  reaches  the  surface.  In  post-embryonal 
life  the  ependyma  fibres  reach  the  periphery  of  the  cord  only 
in  the  region  of  the  septum  dorsale.  The  ependyma  cells  are 
phylogenetically  and  ontogenetically  the  oldest  neuroglia  cells, 
from  which  the  astrocytes  take  their  origin.  A  part  of  the 
cells,  which  arise  by  division  of  the  ependyma  cells,  leave  the 
region  of  the  central  canal,  and,  moving  peripheralward  in  the 
gray  and  white  matter,  become  astrocytes. 

The  astrocytes  are  small  nucleated  cells  containing  little 
protoplasm.  They  are  more  or  less  stellate  in  outline,  and 
owe  their  name  to  this  peculiarity.     According  to  the  length 
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■of  the  processes,  we  speak  of  astrocytes  with  long  rays  or  short 
rays. 

The  glia  fibres,  which  formerly  were  believed  to  be  cell 
processes,  are  to  be  considered  as  entirely  independent  ele- 
ments. They  react  to  certain  coloring  reagents  quite  differ- 
ently from  the  cell  protoplasm  or  its  processes,  and  pass  through 
the  cell  body,  so  that  their  course  can  be  followed  uninter- 
ruptedly. They  usually  run  through  the  outer  layers  of  the 
cell  body  or  lie  on  the  cells.  Tbey  are  ]>robably  products 
of  the  cells  which  have  become  so  nnicli  emancipated  from  the 
cell  body  that  some  of  them  seem  to  have  no  definite  con- 
nection with  the  cell.  These  fibres  are  of  different  thicknesses 
and  form  a  dense  network.  A  considerable  aggregation  of 
neuroglia  is  found  around  the  larger  nerve  cells,  in  the  region 
of  larger  vessels,  and  especially  around  the  central  canal  (cen- 
tral glia-mass,  mbstantia  grisea  centralis).  It  also  occurs  on 
the  periphery  of  the  cord  {superficial  glia  capsule). 

Concerning  the  significance  and  function  of  the  neuroglia, 
many  theories  have  been  advanced.  According  to  Golgi,  the 
neuroglia  serves  as  h  source  of  uouri-shraent  for  the  nerve  cells. 
Ramon  y  Cajal  claims  that  it  has  an  insulating  function  in 
connection  with  the  neurones.  AVeigert  considers  that  it  serves 
only  as  a  supporting  tissue  to  fill  up  the  spaces  between  the 
neurones.  According  to  R.  Krause,  the  cells  and  fibres  form 
paths  for  the  circulation  of  lymph. 

For  a  detailed  description  of  the  medulla,  pons,  midbrain, 
and  the  higher  centres,  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  special 
text-books  on  the  subject.'  In  the  space  at  our  disposal  only 
.a  brief  account  can  be  given, 

'  Barker,  L.  F.r  Nervmis  System,  Appleton,  New  York,  1899, 
Eilinger  ;  Ran  dor  iierrosen  Centralorgane,  I^jptiic,  1S93. 
T.  Kolliker:  Flandbuch  d.  Oewebelehre.  Bd.  II.,  I^ipsic,  1896. 
vnn  (ieliiichten  :  Analomie  dil  systerne  nerveux  ite  I'honime,  Louvain,  1897. 
Sabio,  F.  K.  :  Atlas  of  Medulla  and  Midbrain,  Baltimore,  1901. 
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B.    The  Medulla,  Pons,  and  Blidbram. 

The  brain-stem,  comprising  the  medulla,  pons,  and  mid- 
brain, is  the  pasasge-way  between  the  cord,  the  cerebellum,  and 
the  cerebrum;  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  great  reflex  centre 
with  its  own  nerves,  both  motor  and  sensory.  It  will  be  con- 
sidered under  four  heads :  (1)  the  tracts  that  connect  the  cord 
with  the  cerebrum  ;  (2)  the  tracts  that  connect  the  cerebellum  ' 
with  the  cord  and  the  brain ;  (3)  its  reflex  centres ;  and  (4) 
its  nerves. 

Group  1. — Two  tracts  connect  the  cord  with  the  brain,  a 
sensory  and  a  motor.  The  latter  is  called  the  pyramidal  tract. 
The  sensory  path  contains  a  part  of  the  ventral  and  lateral 
columns  of  the  cord  and  almost  all  of  the  dorsal  columns.  In 
entering  the  medulla,  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  lateral  and 
ventro-lateral  columns  of  the  cord  curve  a  little  dorsalward 
and  inward,  to  make  two  bands  of  fibres  that  pass  upward  in 
the  medulla  on  either  side  of  the  raphe.  These  two  bands 
are  the  sensory  path,  here  called  'the  interolivary  bundle. 
At  the  same  time  the  central  canal  of  the  cord  curves  dorsal- 
ward  and  opens  into  tlie  fourth  ventricle.  The  roof  of  the 
fourth  ventricle  is  at  first  a  thin  veil  of  tissue,  but  opposite 
the  pons  it  becomes  the  cerebellum  (Fig.  215).  By  this 
thinning  out  of  the  dorsal  wall  the  dorsal  columns  of  the  cord 
are  pushed  outward  to  end  in  the  two  nuclei  that  make  the 
prominences  on  the  surface  of  the  medulla  just  above  theclava. 
From  these  nuclei,  which  represent  the  spinal  nerves,  as  well 
as  from  all  the  sensory  nuclei  of  the  medulla  and  the  pons, 
fibres  curve  across  the  brain-stem,  decussate  in  the  raphe,  and 
enter  the  sensory  tract.  These  fibres  are  called  the  internal 
arcuate  fibres. 

Throughout  the  medulla  the  two  bands  or  sheets  of  fibres 
forming  the  sensory  path  are  parallel.  In  passing  into  the 
pons,  however,  the  ventral  fibres  spread  out  like  a  fan  into  a 
horizontal  sheet,  which  divides  the  pons  into  two  parts,  a 
dorsal  and  a  ventral.  Here  the  bundle  is  called  the  medial 
lemniscus.     In  entering  the  midbrain  the  sheet  curves  outward 
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and  rotates  partially,  so  that  it  becomes  oblique.  In  the  mid- 
brain the  pyramidal  tract  lies  external  and  ventral  to  the 
medial  lemniscus,  but  in  passing  upward  the  sensory  tract 
passes  in  front  of  the  pyramidal  tract,  and  the  two  bundles  to- 
gether make  the  internal  capsule  which  lies  just  external  to 
the  thalamus  and  is  connected  with  the  region  of  the  cortex 
around  the  fissure  of  Rolando.  The  form  of  the  sensory  tract 
■  is  emphasized,  because  all  the  other  structures  are  related  to  it. 
In  the  medulla  it  is  the  medial,  vertical  sheet;  opposite  the 
ventral  part  of  it  is  the  olive;  opposite  the  dorsal  part  of  it 
is  the  area  of  the  formatio  reticularis,  which  contains  all  the 
nerves  of  the  region.  In  the  pons  the  sensory  tract  forms 
a  horizontal  sheet.  Ventral  to  it  lie  the  pontal  nuclei;  while 
dorsal  to  it  lie  the  formatio  reticularis  and  the  nerves. 

In  the  midbrain  the  sensory  tract  is  an  oblique  sheet.  It 
lies  between  the  red  nucleus  and  the  formatio  reticularis  on 
the  inside,  and  the  pyramidal  tract  on  the  outside. 

The  pyramidal  tracts  start  from  the  cerebral  cortex  around 
the  fissure  of  Rolando,  and  pass  downward  in  the  posterior  part 
of  the  internal  capsule  into  the  peduncle  or  midbrain.  Here 
the  tract  is  a  compact  band  of  fibres  external  to  the  medial 
lemniscus.  It  passes  iuto  the  ventral  part  of  the  pons,  where 
it  is  broken  into  small  bundles  by  the  cells  of  the  pontal  nuclei. 
In  entering  the  medulla,  these  bundles  collect  into  a  tract 
that  passes  to  the  cord  just  ventral  to  the  interolivary  bundle. 
At  the  lower  end  of  the  medulla  these  fibres  decussate  in  the 
raphe.  Part  of  them  enter  the  ventral  columns  of  the  cord, 
part  cut  through  the  ventral  horn  and  enter  the  lateral  col- 
umns. In  the  brain-stem,  fibres  leave  the  pyramidal  tract, 
decussate  in  small  bundles  or  as  single  fibres,  and  enter  the 
motor  nuclei. 

Group  2. — The  cerebellum  has  three  peduncles — inferior, 
middle,  and  superior.  The  inferior  receives  fibres  from  the 
cord  and  the  medulla.  The  direct  cerebellar  tract,  which  is  a 
narrow  band  on  the  surface  of  the  cord,  becomes  a  compact 
bundle  in  entering  the  medulla,  and  receives  a  group  of  fibres 
from  the  dorsal  columns  of  the  cord  (Fig,  215).     These  fibres. 
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togetber  with  buiiilles  from  the  olive  and  the  vestibular  nuclei, 
make  the  inferior  peduncle.  It  pusses  upward  on  the  surface 
of  the  Riediitla,  beiween  the  cochlear  and  vestibular  nuclei,  to 
the  lower  end  of  the  jwiis,  where  it  turns  dorsalward,  enters 
the  cerebellum,  and  decussates  in  the  roof  of  the  fourth  ven- 
tricle. In  passing  dorsalward  it  lies  just  outside  the  dentate 
nucleus,  which  receives  the  superior  peduncle.  The  superior 
peduncle  starts  in  the  red  nucleus.  Its  fibres  decussate  in  the 
dorsal  part  of  the  pons,  and  enter  the  cerebellum  just  internnl 
to  the  inferior  peduncle.  The  fibres  of  the  middle  peduncle 
come  from  the  pontal  nuclei.  They  decussate  in  the  pons 
and  enter  the  cerebellum  external  to  the   inferior   peduncle. 

Group  3. — In  the  cord  tlie  gray  matter  between  the  two 
horns  is  much  broken  by  fibres,  and  is  called  ihe/ormalio 
reticularis.  It  is  a  reflex  centre.  In  the  brain-stem  it  is 
greatly  developed.  It  occupies  the  dorsal  half  of  each  region. 
It  contains  countless  cells  and  fibres.  The  fibres  are  either 
scattered  or  in  more  or  less  definite  bundles.  One  short  path 
in  the  brain-stem  is  very  distinct,  the  posterior  longitudinal 
bundle.  It  receives  fibres  from  the  ventral  column  of  the  cord 
and  lies  just  ventral  to  the  central  canal  throughout  the  brain- 
stem.    It  receives  descending  fibres  from  the  midbrain. 

Group  4- — The  nuclei  of  the  motor  cerebral  nerves  are  de- 
rived from  the  ventral  horn  ;  of  the  sensory,  in  part  from  the 
dorsal  horn.  Of  the  motor  nuclei  (Fig.  217),  four  lie  near  the 
raphe  just  ventral  to  the  central  canal.  They  are  the  hypoglossal 
in  the  medulla,  the  abducens  in  the  pons,  and  the  trochlear  and 
oculomotor  in  the  midbrain.  The  fibres  of  all  these  nerves, 
except  the  trochlear,  pass  ventralward  and  emerge  near  the 
median  line.  The  fibres  of  the  trochlear  nerve  pass  doi-ssd- 
ward,  decussate  in  the  velum,  and  pass  out  near  the  median 
line.  The  other  four  motor  nerves,  the  spinal  aeces-sory,  the 
glossopharyngeal  and  vagus  together,  in  the  medulla,  the 
facial  and  the  trigeminal  in  the  pons,  lie  farther  lateral  antl 
ventral.  The  fibres  of  all  these  nerves,  except  the  trigeminal, 
pass  inward  toward  the  central  canal,  there  turn  outward  and 
ventralward  to  emerge  on  tlie  ventral  surface  in  a  lateral  line. 
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The  fibres  of  tlie  trigeminal  pass  directly  to  a  surface  origin 
in  the  lateral  Hue. 

The  sensory  nuclei  (Fig.  216)  represent  the  dorsal  horn,  and 
lie  for  the  most  part  in  the  dorsal  part  of  the  medulla  and  pons. 
The  type  of  a  sensory  nerve  in  tliis  region  is  to  divide  into  a  long 
descending  and  a  short  asceuding  tract,  each  of  which  is  accom- 
panied by  a  nucleus.  The  long  descending  tract  of  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal and  vagus  is  the  tractus  soHtarius,  which  lies  in  the 
border  of  the  central  gray  matter  of  the  lower  half  of  the 
medulla.  It  has  its  own  nucleus.  Parallel  and  just  internal 
to  it  is  another  loug  nucleus,  the  ala  cinerea,  belonging  to  the 
same  nerves. 

TJie  tracts  of  the  vestibular  and  trigeminal  nerves  are  par- 
allel, the  former  lying  just  dorsal  to  the  latter  (Fig.  216). 
Tlie  descending  tract  of  the  vestibular  nerve  is  in  the  medulla, 
while  the  ascending  tract  enters  the  pons.  Tlie  cells  which 
accoifipany  these  two  tracts  have  received  three  names:  those 
opposite  the  descending  fibres  are  called  ^\e  median  ntK-l^us  ; 
those  opposite  the  ascending  fibres,  tlie  superior  nucleus;  while 
a  smalt  group  of  cells  in  the  angle  of  the  two  tracts  makes  the 
lateral  niwfnis.  The  lateral  nucleus  places  the  nerve  in  com- 
munication with  the  cerebellum.  The  trigeminal  tract  is  long. 
covering  half  of  the  pons  and  all  of  the  medulla.  Tlie  descend- 
ing tract  joins  with  Lissauer's  zone  in  the  cord,  and  its  nucleus 
joins  the  posterior  horn.  Lissauer's  zone  is  external  to  liie 
substantia  gelatinosa  of  Rolando.  The  ascending  fibr&s  end  in 
the  main  sensory  nucleus. 

The  cochlear  nerve  has  no  descending  tract,  but  a  long  and 
complex  ascending  one.  lis  fibres  end  in  a  nucleus  on  the 
lateral  surface  of  the  medulla  (Fig.  215).  Part  of  the  fibres 
pass  inward,  dorsal  to  the  inferior  peduncle,  and  decus«ite  in 
the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  as  the  strife  acnsticae ;  others 
pass  ventral  to  the  peduncle  as  a  compact  bundle,  which,  as  it 
decussates,  forms  the  trapezoid  body.  The  fibres  of  the  traj)e- 
zoid  body  and  the  strife  acustica;  make  the  lateral  lemniscus, 
which  passes  upward  and  dorsahvard  through  the  pons  to  the 
inferior  colliculua.     Here  many  fibres  end  ;  others  pass  to  the 
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cortex  of  the  temporal  lobe  through  the  medial  geniculate 
body  and  tlie  internal  capsule. 

The  sensory  path  of  the  facial  nerve — that  is,  tlie  pars  inter- 
medins— is  not  known. 

The  fibres  of  tlie  optic  nerve  enter  the  brain  in  the  region 
of  the  thalamus.  A  part  of  the  fibres  pass  downward  into  the 
border  of  the  superior  colliculns;  the  rest  enter  the  internal 
capsule  just  posterior  to  the  pyramidal  tract  fibres  and  pass  out 
to  the  occipital  lobe.  The  fibres  of  the  olfactory  nerve  have  no 
direct  connection  with  the  brain-steui.  They  enter  the  olfac- 
tory bulb,  beneath  the  frontal  lobe,  and  pass  to  the  cortex  of 
the  frontal  and  temporal  lobes. 

Only  a  small  part  of  the  cortex  of  the  bi^ain  represents  the 
nerves  of  the  body.  In  general,  the  area  around  the  fissure  of 
Rolando  receives  sensory  impressions  from  the  entire  body  and 
sends  out  the  fibres  of  voluntary  control.  The  special  senses 
are  representetl  as  follows :  sight,  in  a  small  part  of  the  occipiUil 
lobe;  hearing,  in  a  pan  of  the  temporal  lobe ;  and  smell,  in  a 
part  of  the  temporal  and  frontal  lobes.  All  the  rest  of  the 
cortex  is  the  "  great  silent  area,"  or  the  association  centres  of 
the  brain.  These  areas  are  connected  richly  by  fibres  both 
with  the  same  side  and  with  the  oj)posite  side  of  the  brain. 
These  are  the  association  paths  which  make  the  brain  the  organ 
of  thought. 

0.    Cerebral  Cortex. 

The  cerebral  cortex  shows  certain  differences  in  structure  in 
different  regions,  into  the  details  of  which  we  cannot  here  enter. 
All  regions  liave  a  structure  which  conforms  to  one  type,  which 
will  be  described.  The  cortex  consists  of  gray  substance  in 
which  four  layers  can  be  recognized.  These  pass  over  into 
one  another  without  sharp  boundaries  (Figs.  218  and  219). 
Beginning  at  the  outside,  we  meet  witli  the  following  structures  : 

1.  The  Molecular  Layer  [Stratum  Zonale). — This  is  a  layer 
which  is  poor  in  cell-!,  but  shows  a  finely  granular  and  reticular 
structure.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  interlacing  dendrites  and 
axonesof  nerve  cells  whose  bodies  are  situated  more  deeply,  but 
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mainly  to  nerve  fibres  lying  purallel  to  the  surface,  the  so-culled 
tangential  fibres.  In  this  layer  we  find  the  cells  of  Cajul,  which 
are  spindle-shaped,  pyramidal,  or  stellate  cells,  whose  processes 
run  horizontally  in  every  direction,  giving  off  fibres  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  cortex.    These  are  considered  generally  as  nerve  cells. 

2.  Small  Pyramidal  Cell  Layer. — This  zone  ov/es  its  name 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  made  up  of  comparatively  small  cells  of  a 
pyramidal  form,  so  arranged  that  the  apices  are  directed  toward 
the  surface  of  the  cortex,  and  the  bases  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Fig.  G9  represents  such  a  cell  nud  illustrates  the  relation  of 
the  axone  and  dendrites  to  the  cell  body.  From  the  apex  of  the 
cell  the  main  dendrite  proceeds  toward  the  surface  of  the 
cortex,  passing  through  almost  the  entire  thickness  of  tlie 
molecular  layer.  Throughout  its  course  it  gives  off  numerous 
side  branches,  and  ends  freely  after  many  arborizations  in  the 
outer  part  of  tlie  molecular  layer.  Other  smaller  dendrites 
proceed  from  the  lateral  and  basal  parts  of  the  cell.  The 
axone  usually  emerges  from  the  middle  of  the  basal  surface, 
and  runs  toward  the  medullary  substance.  It  gives  off  many 
collaterals  on  the  way  which  run  parallel  to  the  surface. 

3.  Large  Pyramidal  Cell  Layer. — This  is  made  up  of  cells 
quite  similar  in  general  ibrm  to  those  of  the  layer  just  de- 
scribed. They  are,  however,  much  larger,  especially  in  ibe 
motor  area  of  the  cortex.  The  axones  of  these  cells  in  part 
enter  the  pyramidal  tracts  of  the  cord. 

4.  Layer  of  Polymorphous  Cells. — In  this  layer  we  find 
polygonal  cells,  which  give  off  dendrites,  and  send  axones  into 
the  white  matter.  There  are  found  also  spindle-shaped  cells 
in  this  region.  These  cells,  which  are  typical  for  individual 
layers,  and  send  their  axones  far  beyond  the  cortex,  are  known 
as  6^0/17*  celh  type  t  In  addition  there  are  numerous  cells 
whose  axones  never  reach  outside  the  limits  of  the  cortex,  arul 
end  not  far  from  the  cell  body.  These  are  known  as  Golgi 
cells  type  II.  Some  of  these  cells  send  their  axones  toward  the 
molecular  layer,  instead  of  toward  the  white  matter,  and  are 
known  then  as  cells  of  Mariinolti. 

The  various  layers  are  made  up  not  only  of  cells,  but  contain 
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aliso  networks  of  medullated  uerve  fibres.  A  part  of  thtae  fibres 
run  at  right  angles,  while  others  lie  parallel  to  t  liesurface.  Among 
the  former  are  the  axones  derived  from  the  pyramidal  cells, 
as  well  as  tiiose  fibres  proceeding  to  the  cortex  from  lower  down 
in  the  central  nervoua  system.  These  fibres  run  in  bundles 
through  tlie  third  and  fourth  layers  up  to  the  layer  of  small 
pyramidal  eelU.  They  form  the  so-called  radial  bviidleg. 
The  strands  of  fibres  running  parallel  to  the  surfsice  are  de- 
rived from  many  source.^.  The  outermost  forming  tlie  tangen- 
tial fibres,  and  tliose  contained  in  the  small  pyramidal  cell 
layer,  as  well  as  those  belonging  to  the  so-called  supraradial 
network,  represent  largely  the  side  branches  of  fibres  running 
from  below  up  to  the  brain  surface. 

The  deeper  fibres  cross  the  radial  bundles  and  form  the 
so-called  iiUerradial  bundles.  Some  of  these  run  in  the  large 
pyramidal  cell  layers,  and  form  there  the  horizontal  fibre  tracts 
of  (jennari  or  Biiiiljirger.  The  fibres  of  the  interradial  network 
are  ft)rmed  from  collaterals  of  axonea  of  the  pyramidal  cells. 

The  neuroglia  distributed  unequally  in  the  different  layers 
of  the  brain  consists  of  two  elements,  the  glia  cells  and  glia 
fibres.  By  means  of  the  Golgi  method  the  following  forms 
of  glia  cells  have  been  made  out:  xhort-rayed  celh  (Fig.  219. 
<j|.,),  which  lie  in  tlie  gray  matter  and  possess  much-branched 
prottesses  ;  long-rayed  cells  (UI3),  which  lie  mainly  in  the  white 
matter  and  possess  fine  proce.'*ses  branched  only  slightly ;  and 
urboregcent  cells  (01,),  which  lie  at  the  surface  of  the  cortex 
and  send  their  processes  outward, 

Weigert's  method  which  gives  a  special  differentiation  to  the 
glia  fibres,  shows  in  the  outer  layer  of  the  cortex  a  thick  cort'i- 
<^al  sheath,  composed  of  a  rich  tangentically  placed  plexn.-*  of 
glia  fibres  In  the  deeper  layei-s  of  the  cortex  the  glia  fibres 
are  not  so  abundant,  while  in  the  medullary  substance  they 
form  again  a  dense  network. 

D.    Cerebellam. 

The  liiyers  of  the  cerebellum  are  marked  off  much  more 
sharply  from  one  another  tli;in  those  of  the  cerebrum  {Figs. 
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220  and  221).  Three  main  layers  can  be  distiDguished,  namely, 
the  granular,  ganglionic,  and  molecular, 

1.  The  granular  layer  lies  immediately  on  the  medullary 
substance.  In  it  there  are  to  be  seen  two  kinds  of  cells :  (a) 
small  granular  cells  and   {b)   large  granular  cells. 

(a)  The  small  granular  cells  form  the  greater  proportion  of 
this  layer.     They  are  very  small  multipolar  nerve  cells,  which 

FiQ.  222. 


Diagnmimitic  represcuution  of  n  longitudinal  secUoD  through  a  coDvolution  of  the 
cerebellar  cortex.  (After  v.  Eolliker.)  P,  Purkinje'n  celU;  p,  axoiie  of  cell  t,(  Purkinje; 
K.  granular  cell ;  n.BXone  of  a  granular  cell;  Th,  place  DrdivuiouofBumc  of  granular  cell. 

give  off  an  axone  and  a  few  dendrites  ending  in  claw-like  arbor- 
izations. The  axone  runs  outward  at  right  angles  to  tlie  sur- 
face and  divides  in  tlie  outer  Inyer  of  gray  matter  like  tlie 
letter  T.  The  two  branches  run  parailel  to  the  surface  of  the 
cortex  and  to  the  long  axis  of  the  convolution,  and  end  freely. 
This  is  shown  in  Figs.  221  and  222. 
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Fia.  390. — Part  nf  a  perpeiidkitlar  wctiun  lhr>iif[h  Hie  adult  liuman  cerebellar 
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K«i.  2'il,— OiiiK"""  "''  the  nlnicture  of  the  rcrebpllBr  corlei.  (I'reparecl  by  l_Iul)(i'B  iiiclliul  ;  in 
larjK  puTt  »t\eT  v.  Kullikur, ) 
]',  I'nrkiiOi''*  frlls;  ji,  miiiifs  of  I'lirkinju's  wlla  witli  retiirniiiK  col  lute  nils ;  A'ts.  biutki-t 
rrlls;  Kb,  bivikcla  which  Hurruutid  the  boilips  uf  the  Purkiuje'it  veils;  A',  small  ftmniilnr  i:e]l«. 
whoM!  uxunufl  peiieliste  the  iiiuleriilar  layer  and  then  appear  in  erow-Bection  as  fine  dota ;  (IrK. 
larRB  granular  ci-IIk;  oi,  small  cells  nf  the  moleiiilar  la.ver;  Mf,  niussy  fihres;  '■Vi,  gHs  eellK 
«f  the  iiLiiiTiiUr  hiypr  ;   flh.  ahort^rayed  cells;  <!ti.  lonu-ray 
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(i)  The  large  granular  cells  are  large  multipolar  cells  whose 
dendrites  and  axODes  run  in  quite  tlie  opposite  direction  to  that 
taken  by  the  processes  of  the  small  granular  cells.  The  axone 
extends  in  the  granular  layer  toward  the  medullary  substance, 
giving  off  numerous  collaterals  which  end  around  the  small 
granular  cells.  The  dendrites  run,  on  the  contrary,  into 
the  molecular   layer   (Figs.  220  and  221). 

In  the  granular  layer  we  find  between  the  cells  described 
a  network  of  medulated  fibres  which  pass  through  the  layer, 
partly  from  the  white  substance  outward,  and  partly  from  the 
cells  of  the  ganglionic  layer  to  the  medulla. 

2.  The  middle  or  ganglionic  layer  is  made  up  of  the  so- 
called  celh  of  Purkinje.  These  are  arranged  in  a  single  layer. 
Each  cell  consists  of  a  large  pyriform  cell  body  giving  off  one 
or  two  dendrites  in  the  direction  of  the  molecular  layer.  These 
dendrites  break  up  into  numerous  branches  whicli  reach  almost 
to  the  surface  of  the  cortex.  They  resemble  a  very  richly 
branched  tree,  whose  branches  spread  out  in  a  single  plane  at 
right  angles  to  the  long  axis  of  the  cerebellar  convolutions. 
Thus  in  a  cross-section  of  the  convolution  the  whole  extent  of 
the  arborization  may  be  seen,  while  in  a  longitudinal  section 
this  is  not  the  case  (of.  Figs.  221  and  222).  The  profuse 
branching  and  general  relations  of  these  cells  can  be  made  out 
especially  well  in  Golgi  preparations. 

The  axone  which  emerges  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  cell 
runs  in  the  medullary  substance,  and  sends  out  collaterals  in 
its  course  through  the  granular  layers,  which  branch  and  run 
back  in  part  to  the  molecular  layer  (Fig.  221). 

3.  The  outermost,  so-called  molcadar  layer,  shows  two  kinds 
of  nerve  cells :  large  cells  lying  in  the  deeper  layers,  and  small 
cells  more  superficially  situated.  The  former  are  multipolar 
cells  with  many  dendrites  directed  mainly  toward  the  periphery, 
and  an  axone  running  transversely  to  the  long  axis  of  the  con- 
volution. The  axone  lies  parallel  to  the  border  between  the 
granular  and  the  molecular  layers,  and  gives  off  at  intervals 
many  branches  which  surround  the  bodies  of  the  Purkinje 
cells  in  a  sort  of  basket-work.     One  axone  thus  joins  together 
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several  cells  of  Purkiiije.  The  nmiiller  cells  are  multipolar, 
iind    lie    in    the   outer   part   of  the   molecular    layer. 

Besides  these  nerve-cells  which  we  have  described,  there  are 
in  the  cortex  of  the  cerebellum  nerve  fibres  which  are  for  the 
most  part  medullated  and  extend  into  the  white  substuuce. 

The  while  mibdance  or  medulla  of  the  cerebellum  consists 
of  medullated  nerve  fibres.  The  bundles  are  made  up  of  axones 
from  the  Purkinje  cells,  as  well  as  fibres  which  arise  from  cells 
in  other  parts  of  the  nervous  system,  and  enter  the  cerebellum 
through  one  of  the  three  peduncles.  Certain  special  fibres  Imve 
been  described  by  Ramon  y  Cajal  as  mossy  fibres.  These  seem, 
however,  to  represent  only  a  stage  in  the  life  of  other  cells  lu 
the  granular  layer.  At  their  ends  and  where  division  takes 
place  there  are  mossy  swellings. 

The  neuroglia  is  studied  best  in  Golgi  preparations.  The 
elements  are  quite  similar  to  those  of  the  cerebrum.  The  ar- 
borescent cells  are  situated  with  the  cell  body  between  the  gran- 
ular and  molecular  layers.  The  cells  with  long  rays  are  found 
especially  in  the  white  matter  (Fig.  221);  wliile  those  with 
short  rays  occur  in  the  graj-  substance. 

By  Weigert's  method  we  learn  that  the  glia  fibres  do  not 
form  a  dense  network  in  the  outer  layers,  as  in  the  spinal  cord 
and  cerebrum.  On  the  contrary,  we  find  in  the  molecular  layer 
radial  fibres  running  from  the  surface  into  the  deeper  parts. 
Only  a  few  transverse  fibres  occur,  which  often  in  the  region 
of  Purkinje's  cells  form  a  somewhat  thick  plexus.  In  the  gran- 
ular layers  the  glia  fibres  are  very  scarce,  while  in  the  med- 
ullary substance  they  form  a  rich  neuroglia  network. 

E.    Hembranes  OoTering  the  Central  Nervous  System  (BSenmges). 

Knclosing  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  there  are  three  mem- 
branes:  the  outermost,  known  as  the  ditra  mater;  the  middle, 
the  arachnoid ea  ;  and  the  innermost,  the  pia  mater. 

The  dura  mater  spinalis  is  a  membrane  made  up  of  am- 
nective- tissue  bundles  containing  fine  elastic  fibres.  Both 
surfaces  are  covered  with  a  layer  of  endothelial  cells. 

The  rfwrfl  mater  eerebral'nt  is  made  up  of  two  layers,  an  inner 
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one  wliicli  in  all  respects  resembles  the  dura  mater  spinalis,  and 
an  outer  one  which  lines  the  inner  surface  of  the  skull  like  a 
periosteum.  In  the  latter  layer  there  are  two  sheiiths  of  fibres 
crossing  one  another.  According  to  Luschkn,  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  dura  nutter  cerebralis  is  covered  with  a  double  layer 
of  flattened  epithelium.  The  dura  mater  is  poor  in  blootl- 
vessels,  with  the  exception  of  the  outer  layer  of  the  dnra  mater 
cerebralis,  which  contains  numerous  vessels  and  sends  off  many 
to  the  bones  of  the  skull.  According  to  some  authors,  the 
spaces  which  can  be  injected  in  the  dura  are  to  be  considered 
as  lymph-channels  in  communication  with  the  subdural  space, 
and  lined  partly  with  endothelium. 

The  dura  mater  cerebralis  contains  many  nerves  which  end 
partly  in  the  dura  itself  and  partly  in  the  vessels.  Those 
ending  in  the  dura  (nejift  proprii)  break  up  into  numerous 
branches,  which  terminate  between  the  endothelial  cells  on 
the  inner  surface  of  tlie  dura  by  means  of  bulbar  thickenings. 

The  aracknoidea  is  a  thin  membrane  made  up  of  connective- 
tissue  bundles  joined  together  in  a  net-like  stnicture.  It  con- 
tains numerous  elastic  fibres,  and  is  clothed  on  both  sides  by  a 
layer  of  endothelial  cells.  From  its  inner  surface  it  sends  off 
many  connective-tissue  strands,  which  pass  through  the  sub- 
arachnoidal space  to  join  with  the  pia  mater.  These  also  are 
covered  by  endothelium.  There  are  to  be  found  in  the  arach- 
noidea  neither  vessels  nor  nerves.  In  certain  places  (e.  g.,  on 
both  sides  of  the  sinus  sagittalis  superior)  there  are  on  the  outer 
surface  of  the  arachnoidea  non-vascular  villus-like  outgrowths, 
which  bulge  out  the  thin  inner  lamella  of  the  dura  and  project 
into  the  venous  sinuses.  These  are  the  so-called  Pacchionian 
bodies  or  graiiulationea  arachnoidales  (Pacchioni). 

The  pia  m«^  is  a  very  thin  membrane  made  up  of  fine  con- 
nective tissue.  It  TOvers  the  whole  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and 
follows  all  the  sulci  and  down-dippings  of  the  surface.  In  the 
cord  it  forms  the  .septum  longitudinale  ventrale.  There  are  to 
be  distinguished  in  the  pia  mater  of  the  spinal  cord  two  layers : 
the  outer  one  resembling  the  arachnoidea  in  structure,  and  join- 
ing with  the  connective-tissue  strands  passing  across  the  sub- 
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arachuoulal  space.  The  inner  layer  (intiraa  pia)  is  a  thin 
membrane  made  up  of  connective-tissue  bundles  running  cir- 
cularly. 

The  pia  mater  of  the  brain  reeembles  the  intima  pia  of 
the  spinal  cord. 

The  pia  mater  contains  many  vessels,  partly  belonging  to 
itse\(  {plextis  ckorioideu«)  and  partly  derived  from  those  which 
enter  the  brain  and  cord.  The  vessels  of  the  pia  mater  spinalis 
run  between  the  two  layers. 

Numerous  fine  nerve  branches,  partly  from  the  sympathetic 
system  and  partly  from  cerebro-spiual  nerves,  enter  the  pia 
mater,  to  supply  the  vessel  walls.  They  pass  into  the  cord  and 
brain  together  with  tlie  vessels. 

The  lelcB  ehorioidccB  and  plexus  chorioidei  are  structures 
which  are  formed  from  the  pia  mater  and  ventricular  epi- 
thelium. They  consist  of  a  connective-tissue  membrane  which 
contains  many  blood-vessels,  and  is  covered  by  a  layer  of  cub- 
ical epithelium.  The  layer  represents  the  much-thinned  brain 
wall,  and  in  the  embryo  consists  of  ciliated  cells.  The  plexuses 
contain  no  nerves. 

F.  Blood-vessels  of  the  Central  Nervous  System. 
The  blood-vessels  of  the  spinal  cord  have  the  following 
relation,  according  to  the  work  of  H.  Kadyi :  The  arterial 
stems  running  along  the  nerve  roots  (arteries  of  the  ventral 
and  dorsal  roots)  branch  many  times  in  the  pia  mater  and 
join  with  one  another  by  numerous  anastomoses.  There  can 
be  distinguished  nine  longitudinally  disposed  lines  of  anasto- 
mosis, of  which  the  ventral  unpaired  one  is  the  greatest  and  is 
in  connection  with  the  arteria  spinalis  ventralis.  From  this  a 
series  of  arterial  branches  proceed  with  the  pia  into  tlie  fissura 
mediana  ventralis,  giving  off"  side  bninches  right  and  left  into 
the  column  of  gray  matter  (central  arteries).  From  other  parts 
of  the  arterial  network  of  the  pia  mater  numerous  fine  branches 
enter  the  white  matter  (perlp/ieral  arteries),  and  extend  as  far  as 
the  gray  matter.  The  central  and  peripheral  arteries  do  not  anas- 
tomose with  one  another,  but  are  wliat  Cohnlieim  termed  eud- 
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FlO.   223— Section    throUKh  the  ctrobral    cortei   of  B   rabbit;    blood-v 
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arteries.  The  capillaries  of  the  cord  everywhere  form  networks 
with  meshes  somewhat  lengthened  in  the  direction  of  the  long 
axis  of  the  cord.  In  the  white  matter  the  capillary  network 
is  much,  less  abundant  than  in  the  gray  matter,  where  it  is 
richest  in  the  region  of  the  cell  groups. 

The  veins  of  the  spinal  cord  follow  the  coui-se  taken  by  the 
arteries.  The  central  veins  are  relatively  small  in  relation  to 
the  central  arteries,  and  are  connected  with  the  peripheral  veins 
by  various  welt-developed  anastomoses.  On  the  dorsal  surface 
of  the  cord  there  are  found  much  larger  venous  networks  than 
on  the  ventral  side.  From  the  venous  plexuses  of  the  pia 
mater  the  blood  reaches  the  outside  through  the  veins  of  the 
ventral  and  dorsal  roots. 

In  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  we  meet  with  a  dense  capil- 
lary network  around  the  cell  groups  of  the  cortex  (Figs.  223 
and  224).  In  the  cortex  the  arteries  break  up  into  a  fine  capil- 
lary network,  which  in  the  medullary  substance  becomes 
coarser.  The  meshes  of  the  network  run  in  the  direction  of 
the  nerve  fibres. 

The  subdural  and  subarachnoidal  spaces  must  be  considered 
as  lymph  spaces.  It  is  believed  also  that  they  are  in  commu- 
nication with  the  ly  mph-vessets  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane, 
and  those  of  the  peripheral  nerves.  All  the  blood-vessels  of 
the  central  nervous  system  are  surrounded  by  a  perivascular 
space  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  lymph  space. 

2.  PEBIPHE&&L  NEBVOnS  SYSTEM. 

A.  Nervea. 
The  cerebro-spinal  nerves  consist  almost  entirely  of  medul- 
lated  nerve  fibres,  which  always  are  joined  together  into  bundles 
by  a  loose  connective  tissue.  In  this  connective  tissue  there 
can  be  distinguished  a  layer  which  surrounds  the  whole  nerve. 
This  is  known  as  the  epineurivm  (Fig.  225).  Frora  this  there 
run  into  tlie  interior  of  the  nerves  connective-tissue  strands 
between  the  so-called  secondary  bundles  of  nerve-fibres.  These 
strands  are  arranged  around  the  secondary  bundles  in  concen- 
tric lamellse,  whicli   vary  in   thickness  with    the   size  of  the 
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bundle,  and  are  lined  on  the  inner  surface  with  a  layer  of  flat 
oelis,  whose  outlines  chu  be  well  made  out  in  silver  nitrate 
preparations.  This  connective  tissue  separating  the  individual 
bundles    is   known  as  the  perineurium  (Fig.  225).     From    it 


sectioD  of  the  humao  nervus  tibialU  aoticuB.     x  76. 

connective-tissue  septa  run  into  the  interior  of  the  bundles  of 
nerve  fibres,  forming  the  so-called  endoneurium .  Tliis  tissue 
surrounds  small  bundles  of  fibres  (primary  bundles),  and  gives 
origin  to  the  endoneural  sheath  (Henle's  sheath)  of  the  indi- 
vidual fibres.  The  epineuriura  and  perineurium  contain,  as 
opposed  to  the  eiidoneurium,  fat  cells  and  elastic  fibres. 

As  the  nerve  approaches  its  termination,  it  breaks  up  into 
fine  branches.  Tliose  made  up  of  a  simple  bundle  are  sur- 
rounded by  11  liimellated  sheath.  Fibres  which  are  not  joined 
to  form  bundles  possess  only  Henle's  sheath. 

The  syvipatheiio  nerves  consist  for  the  most  part  of  non- 
meduUated  fibres,  although  a  certain  number  of  medullated 
fibres  may  also    be  present.     They  are    grouped    logetlier   in 
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bundles,  separated  by  connective  tissue.  The  latter  brings  with 
it  the  blood-vessels,  which  break  up  into  capillary  networks  ui 
the  perineurium  and  endoueurium.  We  find  in  the  biindlea 
of  nerve  fibres  no  true  lymph-vessels.  The  lymph  passes 
between  the  individual  nerve  fibres  and  in  spaces  between  the 
laiuellfe  of  the  perineurium.  Nervi  nervorum  are  present  in 
the  nerve  stems,  and  end  partly  in  the  vessels  and  partly  in 
the  connective  tissue. 

B.    Ganglia. 

By  a  ganglion,  we  mean  a  larger  or  smaller  collection  of 
nerve  cells  {ganglion  cells)  lying  outside  the  central  nervous 
system  in  the  course  of  a  peripheral  nerve.  It  contains  groups 
of  ganglion  cells  and  bundles  of  nerve  fibres  which  run  both 
to  and  from  the  ganglion.     The  connective- tissue  perineuriiim 


From  almnsverse  section  of  a  spinal  ganglion  oS  ■  rabbit,     x  400. 

of  the  nerve  bundles  passes  over  into  the  ganglion,  carrying 
"blood-vessels  between  the  ganglion  cells.  Numerous  capil- 
laries, formed  from  the  breaking  up  of  the  arteries,  surround 
the  individual  cells. 
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We  recognize  two  types  of  ganglia :  the  spinal  ganglion  type 
and  tlie  sympathetic  ganglion  type. 

The  ^inaJ  ganglia  contain  in  the  lower  vertebrates  (fishes) 
and  in  the  embryos  of  higher  vertebrates  bipolar  cells;  while 
in  the  adult  of  the  latter  class  the  cells  are  almost  all  unipolar. 
The  cell  body  is  usually  large  {40-70  fi  in  diameter),  and  con- 
tains a  vesicular  nucleus  with  a  distinct  nucleolus  (Fig.  226). 
Yellowish-brown  pigment  granules  are  also  often  found. 
There  is  always  present  a  nucleated  capsule  around  the  cells, 
which  is  probably  only  a  continuation  of  Schwann's  sheath. 
It  is  made  up  of  a  single  layer  of  flat  connective- tissue  cells 
(Fig.  226). 

The  relations  of  the  processes  of  these  cells  and  their 
branches  have  been  investigated  in  recent  years  by  Ramon  y 
Cajal,  Dogiel,  and  others.  According  to  the  results  of  this 
work,  we  can  distinguish  in  the  spinal  ganglion  two  kinds  of 
ganglion  cells:  one  in  which  the  cell  process  divides  like  the 
letter  T  or  Y  into  two  or  three  brandies,  which  run  in  oppo- 
site directions.  These  branches  are  medullated,  and  run  for 
some  distance  outside  the  ganglion.  This  cell  belongs  to  type 
I.  The  cell  of  type  II.,  whose  process  breaks  up  into  numerous 
branches,  is  confined  to  the  ganglion.  None  of  the  branches 
extends  beyond  its  limits.  They  break  up,  on  the  con- 
trary, into  a  plexus  which  surrounds  the  nucleated  capsule  of 
the  cells  of  type  I,  From  this  plexus  fine  branches  break 
through  the  capsule  and  surround  the  cell  itself  {pericellular 
plexus). 

One  cell  of  type  II.  is  related  usually  to  many  cells  of 
type  I. ;  and  many  cells  of  type  II.  take  part  in  the  formation 
of  the  plexus  around  each  cell  of  type  I. 

Besides  these  nerve  elements  already  described,  there  are 
present  in  the  spinal  ganglia,  endings  of  nerve  fibres  arising 
in  sympathetic  ganglia.  These  fibres  break  up  into  fine  branches, 
which  surround  the  cells,  penetrate  the  capsule,  and  give  rise 
to  a  pericellular  network.  These  sympathetic  fibres  are  related 
especially  to  cells  of  typo  II.,  and  by  means  of  them  to  cells 
of  type  I. 
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A  similar  structure  as  that  described  is  found  in  the  ganglion 
Gasseri,  ganglion  jugulare,  plexus  nodosus  n.  vagi,  ganglion 
petrosum  n.  glosso-pharyngel,  and  the  gauglion  geuiculi  n. 
facialis. 

The  ganglion  spirale  cochleie  and  ganglion  vestibulare  are 
distinguished  from  the  spinal  ganglia  by  the  fact  that  the 
cells   are   bipolar. 

The  sympathetic  yanglia  contain  multipolar  ganglion  cells 
which  are  smaller  than  those  of  the  spinal  ganglia  (13-40  ft  in 
diameter).  They  contain  pigment  granules  and  often  two 
nuclei,  and  are  surrounded,  like  the  spinal  ganglion  cells,  by 
a  nucleated  capsule.  These  cells  give  off  an  axone  which 
possesses  no  medullary  sheath  and  becomes  a  fibre  of  Reraak; 
or  may,  on  the  other  hand,  become  raeduUated  and  run  periph- 
eralward.  All  these  fibres  originating  in  sympathetic  cells 
are  to  be  regarded  as  ceilulifugal.  They  end  either  in  the 
smooth  muscle  of  the  intestinal  walls,  the  vessels,  the  arrec- 
tores  filorum,  the  iris,  the  corpus  ciliare,  etc.,  or  in  the  mucous 
membranes,  and  the  glands  (liver,  kidney,  etc.),  where  they 
influence  the  secretory  function. 

The  dendrites,  of  which  the  sympathetic  cells  possess  many, 
are  short.  They  branch  many  times  and  form  at  their  ends 
fine  networks  which  surround  other  cells.  Besides  the  cells, 
we  find  in  the  sympathetic  ganglia  nerve  fibres  partly  medul- 
lated  and  partly  non-meduUatetl.  The  latter  arise  from  the 
cells  of  the  ganglion  itself,  while  the  former  are  medullated 
cerebro-spinal  fibres  which  have  passed  over  to  the  sympathetic 
system  through  the  rami  comraunicantes.  These  are  partly 
sensory  and  partly  motor  fibres.  The  sensory  ones  run  to  the 
periphery  and  end  there;  the  motor  end,  on  the  contrary, 
in  the  sympathetic  ganglion,  where  they  form  pericellular 
networks  around  the  ganglion  cells.  In  this  way  the  sym- 
pathetic cells  are  influenced  by  the  motor  fibres  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal system.  The  sympathetic  nerve  cells  themselves,  how- 
ever, send  their  axones  to  the  periphery,  where  they  end  freely, 
so  that  the  cerebro-spinal  fibres  may  be  considered  as  motor 
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fibres  of  the  first   order,  while    tlie  sympathetic  axonee   are 
motor    fibres   of  the    second  order. 

It  must  be  noted  tliat  in  tlie  sympatlielic  ganglia  of  am- 
phibians there  are  unipolar  cells  without  dendrites.  The  one 
process  is  to  be  regarded  as  iin  axone.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
spiral  fibre  which  branches  and  forms  an  end  jjlexus  aroun<l 
the  ganglion  cells.  These  spiral  fibres  are  derived  from  cells 
lying  at  a  distance,  and  represent  motor  fibres  of  the  first  order. 
Among  sympathetic  ganglia  are  to  be  considered,  the  ganglion 
ciliare,  splenopalatinum,  oticum,  and  submaxillare. 

0.    Neire-endings. 

The  nerve-endings  are  the  final  terminations  of  individual 
neurones.  By  means  of  these  the  nervous  system  is  put  into 
communication  with  other  organs  and  tissues,  and  in  the 
nervous  system  itself  individual  neurones  or  segments  are 
joined  together.  It  is  through  their  agency  that  sensory  im- 
pulses are  sent  to  the  central  nervous  system,  and  motor  im- 
pulses transmitted  from  the  nervous  system  to  peripheral 
organs.  We  distinguish  free  nerve -endingg  in  which  the  much- 
branched  nerve  filament  receives  or  gives  out  impulses  without 
the  intervention  of  other  tissues;  and  nerve-endings  connected 
with  some  specialized  end  apparatus.  In  the  latter  the  nerve- 
ending  is  combined  with  other  tissues  to  form  a  special  struct- 
ure. We  can  classify  nerve-endings  according  to  the  tissue 
in  which  they  liave  been  formed.  Thus  we  find  nerve-endings 
in:  1,  epithelium;  2,  connective  tissue;  3,  muscle;  and  4, 
nervous  tissue. 

Finally,  one  may  also  consider  nerve-endings  from  a  physio- 
logical standpoint ;  but  here  unusual  difficulties  jiresent  tliem- 
selves.  A  classification  of  nerve-endings  according  to  their 
functions  is  not  practicable  as  long  as  we  are  ignorant  of 
the  anatomical  difference  between  centripetal  and  centrifugal 
nerve  fibres.  For  example,  in  glands  we  do  not  know  which 
endings  are  secretory  and  which  are  sensory.  Also  the  division 
of  sensory  endings  according  to  their  powers  of  transmitting 
special  sense  impressions  (temperature,  pressure,  pain,  etc.)  is 
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not  of  great  value.  In  the  following  description  the  nerve- 
endings  will  be  taken  up  according  to  tlie  tissues  in  which  they 
occur. 

(1)  Intra-epithelial  Nerve-endiTigs. 

We  can,  in  the  first  place,  distinguish  free  nerve-endings  (Fig. 

227),  which  innervate  especially  the  epithelium  of  the  mucous 

membranes  and  epidermis.     The  nerve  fibres  run   in   bundles 

in  the  underlying  connective  tissue  up  to  the  margin  of  the 


epithelium.  Here  they  lose  tiieir  vjirious  sheaths  and  the 
naked  axis  cylinders  pass  over  into  tlie  epithelium  and  break 
up  into  fine  branches.  Such  fibres  reach  often  up  to  the  outer 
layers  of  tlie  epithelium  {e.  g.,  in  the  epidermis  to  the  stratum 
granulosum) ;  in  some  fiisi's  (urinnry  bladder)  they  run  back 
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to  the  deeper  layers,  where  they  end  freely  (Retziua).  The 
ends  of  the  fibres  often  show  knob-like  thickenings.  Varia- 
tions in  thickness  in  the  course  of  the  fibre,  the  so-called 
varicosities,  are,  on  the  contrary,  due  to  methods  of  preparation 
or  to  post-mortem  changes. 

Among  the  iutra-epithelial  nerve-ending.^  must  also  be  con- 
sidered those  of  the  ghinds.  As  investigations  of  late  years 
have  shown,  the  nerve  fibres  end  on  the  surface  of  the  gland 
cell,  and  never  enter  into  it,  as  formerly  was  supposed.  Often 
the  terminations  of  fibres  on  the  ceil  surface  are  thickened  and 
flattened. 

Also  we  find  in  the  epithelium  nerve-endings  in  the  form 
of  end  corpuscle?,  the  BO-called  MerkeVs  corpuscles  (Figs.  227, 
228,   229).     These  are  found  most    numerously  in    the  pig's 


snout  and  in  the  outer  root  sheaih  of  tactile  hairs.  In  the 
deepest  layer  of  the  epidermis  we  find  cells  which  are  distin- 
guished from  other  epithelial  cells  by  their  greater  size  and 
and  by  their  large  vesicular  nuclei.     By  means  of 
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special  methods,  such  as  the  gold  chloride  method,  and  the 
methylene- blue  stain,  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  the  nerve 
fibres  which  lose  their  sheaths  at  the  margin  of  the  epithelium 
form  at  their  ends  shell-like  thickenings,  the  so-called  tactile 
menisci.  Each  meniscus  lies  closely  a]>pHed  to  one  of  the  large 
clear  cells  spoken  of  {MerkeVs  tactile  cells)  in  such  a  way  that 
its  concave  side  is  adjacent  to  the  lower  surface  of  the  cell. 
The  tactile  cells  are  to  be  considered  as  modified  epithelial 
cells,  whose  diflferentiation  is  initiated  by  the  entrance  of  the 
nerve  fibre  into  the  epithelium  (Szymonowicz). 

As  a  transition  form  between  the  free  intra-epithelial  nerve- 
endings  and  Merkel's  corpuscles  may  be  mentioned  the  nerve- 
endings  found  in  the  frog's  tongue.  According  to  the  work 
of  Bethe,  the  nerve  fibres  are  connected  by  flattened  end  plates 
with  specialized  epithelial  cells.  To  this  class  belong  also  the 
nerve-endings  in  the  mole's  snout  {Eimer's  organ).  The  nerve 
fibres  in  this  organ  enter  into  combination  with  modified 
epithelial  cells  by  means  of  lateral  -  knob-like  branches.  Here 
must  also  be  classifie*!  the  nerve-ending  in  the  organs  of  taste, 
hearing,  and  sight;  for  in  these  the  branched  and  thickened 
ends  of  the  nerves  come  into  contact  with  the  so-called  sense 
cells  or  neuro-epitkelial  cells.  In  the  olfactory  organ  the  rela- 
tion is  otherwise  (see  later). 

{2)  Nei-ve-endings  in   Connective  Tissue. 

Here  also  there  are  free  nerve-endings  found  in  many  parts 
of  the  body.  The  nerve  fibre  loses  its  sheaths  in  the  cou- 
-  nective  tissue,  and  the  naked  axis  cylinder  breaks  up  into 
more  or  less  numerous  fine  branches.  Such  endings  are  estab- 
lished in  the  tendons  (Golgi,  Cattaneo,  and  others),  where  the 
much-branched  axis  cylinder  enters  between  the  tendon  bundles 
and  ends  freely.  They  are  also  found  in  tlie  skin  under  the 
basal  membrane  and  at  the  boundary  between  the  epidermis 
and  the  true  skin  (Ranvier,  Szymonowicz);  in  the  endocardium 
(v.  Smyrnow) ;  in  the  hyaline  membrane  of  the  hair  follicle 
(Figs,  231,  232);  in  theciliary  body;  in  the  Jungs,  and  intither 
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places.     These  free  endings  appear  in  the  form  of  irregularly 
outlined  end  plates. 

Other  nerve-endings  in  the  connective  tissue  have  the  form 
of  corpuscles.  The  so-called  Qrandry's  corpuscles  have  a  cer- 
tain similarity  to  Merkel's  tactile  bodies  (Fig.  233).     They  are 


about  50  n  in  diameter,  and  are  surrounded  by  a  connective- 
tissue  capsule.  Inside  the  capsule  there  are  present  one  or 
more  iacHle  cells  and  a  tactile  disc  representing  the  final  termi- 
nation of  the  nerve  fibre.  The  fibre  loses  its  sheaths  at  tlie 
point  where  it  passes  through  the  connective-tissue  capsule, 
and  the  naked  axis  cylinder  spreads  out  at  the  end  to  form 
the  tactile  disc.  It  may  undergo  no  division,  or  may  give 
rise  to  two  or  more  branches,  each  of  which  becomes  flattened 
and  forma  a  tactile  disc.  These  axis  cylinders  are  bounded 
on  both  sides  by  tactile  cells.  In  a  corpuscle  that  contains 
only  one  disc  we  find  two  tactile  cells  which  are  somewhat 
kidney-shaped.  When  two  discs  are  present,  three  tactile  cells 
are  found ;  with  three  discs,  four  cells,  etc.  The  largest  cor- 
puscles are  found  in  the  duck's  bill,  and  contain  four  discs 
and  five  tactile  cells.  The  tactile  discs  are  thinner  at  their 
periphery  than  in  the  centre.  In  these  discs  primitive  fibrils 
can  be  made  out  by  special  methods.  These  run  into  the  disc 
from  the  place  wliere  the  axis  cylinder  enters,  like  the  rays  of 
a  fan.  The  discs  and  tactile  cells  lie  parallel  to  the  outer  sur- 
face of  the  skin.     The  cells  show  in  the  central  part  of  their 
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protoplasm  curved  fibrils,  so  situated  that  the  convex  sides  are 
always  toward  the  centrally  placed  nucleus.  Grandry's  cor- 
puscles are  found  especially  on  the  cutis  of  the  cere  of  the 
bill  of  aquatic  birds,  such  as  the  goose  and  duck.  They  occur 
also  in  the  tongue.  The  tactile  cells  of  Grandry's  corpuscles 
are  of  connective-tissue  origin,  as  shown  by  Szymonowicz. 
Thus  their  origin  is  entirely  diflferent  from  that  of  Merkel's 
tactile  bodies. 

The  other  kinds  of  nerve-endings  in  connective  tissue  may 
be  grouped  under  what  are  known  as  end  bulbs.  In  all  termi- 
nations of  this  sort  we  can  distinguish  three  constituents, 
namely,  the  axis  cylinder,  a  thickened  structure  surrounding 
this,  and  a  capsule  enclosing  the  whole.  The  axis  cylinder 
usually  ends  in  a  small  swelling.  The  capsule  is  composed 
of  connective  tissue,  and  contains  a  small  number  of  connec- 
tive-tissue cells.  These  end  bulbs  are  usually  long,  and  often 
spirally  coiled.  In  some  cases  the  axis  cylinder  breaks  up 
into  many  branches,  each  of  which  terminates  in  a  thickening, 
and  is  surrounded  by  connective-tissue  slieaths.  End  bulbs  of 
this  sort  are  found  in  the  skin  of  the  pig's  snout  (Szymonowicz) 
and  in  the  conjunctiva  (Krause). 

End  bulbs  of  a  more  complex  character  are  found  in  the 
genitalia,  especially  in  the  glans  penis  and  the  clitoris.  In 
these  so-called  genital  nerve  corpuscles  the  axis  cylinder  breaks 
up  into  many  branches  which,  according  to  some  authors 
(Retzius),  end  freely,  and  according  to  others  (Dogiel),  form 
a  dense  network. 

The  so-called  3Iemner's  tactile  corpuscles  (Fig.  244),  which 
occur  especially  in  tlie  papillje  of  llie  skin,  may  be  considered 
as  end  bulbs.  Tliey  are  ellijraoidal  corpuscles,  often  more  than 
100  fi  long  and  50  ^  wide.  They  are  surrounded  by  a  thin 
nucleated  connective-tissue  cajwule  which  contains  a  gelatinous 
inner  sheath.  At  the  lower  pole  of  the  corpuscle,  one  to  four 
nerve  fibres  are  usually  present.  They  lose  their  medullary 
sheath  immediately  after  entering  the  connective-tissue  capsule. 
The  naked  axis  cylinder  takes  a  spiral  course  and  breaks  up 
into  many  branches  in  the  inner  sheath.     There  can  usually 
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be  seen  numerous  varicositit'S,  which  give  the  inner  sheath  the 
appearance  of  containing  nuclei. 

Ruffini's  corpuscles  are  in  some  respects  similar  to  Meissner's 
tactile  bodies.  They  are  found  at  the  border  of  the  cutis  and 
subcutis,  and  also  in  the  subcatis  itself.  Tliey  are  about  1.35 
mm.  in  length.  The  nerve  fibres,  after  losing  their  sheaths, 
divide  into  numerous  varicose  branches  which  end  freely  by 
small  knob-like  thickenings.  The  entire  corpuscle  is  sur- 
rounded   by   a   thin    connective-tissue   capsule. 

Fi<3.   234. 


Herbst's  corpuscle  from  the  pcre  of  r  duck's  bill,    x  ^S0. 

Other  end  bulbs  described  as  Golgi-3Iazzo)ii  corpuscles  are 
quite  similar  to  these.  They  possess,  however,  more  strongly 
developed  connective-tissue  capsules. 

Two  closely  related  forms,  the  Herbst  corpuscle,  and  the 
Vater-Pacini  corpuscle,  are  end  bulbs  in  whicli  the  axis  cylin- 
der is  not  at  all  or  only  slightly  branched,  and  the  connective- 
tissue  capsules  are  strongly  developed  in  the  form  of  concentric 
lamellse. 
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Herbst's  corpuscles  (Fig.  234)  are  found,  like  Grandry's 
corpuscies,  usually  in  the  skin  of  aquatic  birds.  They  are 
ovoid  bodies,  about  140  ^  long  and  80  fi  wide.  The  inner  part 
contains  an  axis  cyclinder  thickened  at  the  end,  and  surrounded 
by  the  inner  sheath.  The  latter  possesses  a  series  of  cells  on  its 
outer  surface,  which  seem  to  have  the  same  function  as  the 
tactile  cells  in  Merkel's  corpuscles.  The  outer  lamelkted  part 
consists  of  numerous  concentrically  arranged  connective-tissue 
lamellse,  of  which  the  outer  contain  a  few  flat  cells.  The  nerve 
fibre  enters  at  the  end  of  the  corpuscle,  and  passes  together 
with  the  Schwann's  sheath  and  medullary  sheath  through  the 
outer  lamellated  part.  Both  layers  end  at  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  inner  sheath  and  the  lamellse. 


The  Vater- Pacinian  corpuscles  (Fig.  235)  are  slightly 
different  from  those  of  Herbst.  Instead  of  the  large  tactile 
cells  surrounding  the  core,  we  find  a  series  of  flat  cells.  The 
lamellated  part  is  develoj^d   more  strongly,  and  in  a  large 
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corpuscle  there  may  be  as  many  as  sixty  lamellse.  Between  the 
laraellse  there  is  a  clear  serous  fluiJ.  Each  lamella  is  lined  on 
its  inner  surface  with  flat  epithelioid  cells  lying  near  one 
another.  The  outlines  of  these  can  be  demonstrated  by  treat- 
ment with  silver  nitrate.  Blood  capillaries  have  been  found  in 
the  lamellated  part.  These  corpuscles  are  over  2  mm.  long  and 
are  easily  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  They  are  found  in  the 
connective  tissue  under  the  skin  of  the  palms  of  the  hands 
and  soles  of  the  feet,  especially  m  the  fingers  and  toes.  They 
occur  also  in  the  joints,  the  periosteum,  in  the  mesentery  and 
pancreas  of  the  cat,  etc. 

(3)  Nerve-endings  in  Muscle. 

{ft)  Motor  Nerve-eiidingg. 

In  smooth  muscle  the  nerve-endings  have  the  following 
arrangement :  The  nerve  fibre  enters  between  the  muscle 
bundles,  and,  dividing  there,  passes  between  the  individual 
muscle  cells.  Tlie  whole  fibre  shows  varicosities  throughout 
its  course,  and  ends  freely  on  the  surface  of  the  cell  by  means 
of  end  thickenings.  The  latter  are  in  direct  connection  with 
the  cell,  although  the  termination  of  the  fibre  never  reaches 
the  inside  of  the  cell.  It  tlierefore  has  no  connection  with 
the    nucleus    of  rlie    muscle    cells,  as    was    claimed    formerly. 

In  heart  muscle  the  motor  nerves  end  on  the  surface  of  the 
cell  in  small  swellings.  In  most  cases  it  is  probable  that  each 
muscle  cell  possesses  a  different  nerve  fibre.  By  an  anasto- 
mosis of  the  nerve  fibres  a  terminal  network  is  formed,  from 
which   the    final   en<l    fibres    proceed    to    the    muscle   cells. 

In  striated  skeletal  muscle  bundles  of  medullated  nerve 
fibres  form  networks  in  the  perimysium.  Terminal  fibres 
proceed  from  these  networks  to  the  individual  muscle  fibres, 
on  whose  surface  they  end  (Fig.  230).  The  sheath  of  Schwann, 
as  well  as  that  of  Henle,  ceases  before  it  reaches  the  muscle 
fibre.  According  to  some  authors,  however,  these  two  sheaths 
fuse  with  the  sarcolemma.     The  medullary  sheath  ends  where 
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the  nerve  fibre  enters  tbe  rauecle  fibre.  The  axis  cylinder 
breaks  np  into  an  end  arborization.  The  relation  of  this  to 
the  protoplasm  of  the  muscle  fibre  is  described  variously  by 
different  authors.  According  to  some,  it  lies  on  the  sar- 
colemma.  Other  authors  who  lielieve  that  tbe  sarcolemma 
and  the  sheath  of  Schwann  fuse  together,  hold  that  the  end 
arborization  of  the  axis  cylinder  lies  under  the  sarcolemma 
in  immediate  contact  with  the  sarcoplasm.  There  can  often 
be  observed    at   the   place    where    the    nerve  fibre  enters  the 

Fio.  236. 


Motor  necve-endings  in  striated  mascle  fibres  (abdomiiial  rauacle)  of  a  rat.     X  170. 

muscle  fibre  an  elevation,  which  in  optical  section  has  the 
form  of  a  hillock.  This  was  observed  first  by  Doyere  in  the 
muscles  of  insects,  and  hence  is  known  as  Doyere's  hillock. 

The  end  arborization  of  the  axis  cylinder  varies  in  form 
according  to  tbe  animal  in  which  it  is  observed.  In  amphib- 
ians the  branches  are  more  or  less  straight  and  simple  (Fig. 
230) ;  in  reptiles,  birds,  and  mammals,  on  the  contrary,  they 
are  S-shaped  (Fig.  231). 

Around  the  end  arborization  there  is  a  larger  or  smaller 
quantity  of  a  finely  granular  substance,  which  is  called  the  gran- 
ulosa or  granular  bed.     Authors  differ  as  to  the  significance  of 
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tliis  substance.  Those  who  claim  that  the  end  arborization  is 
under  the  sarcolemuia,  consider  the  granulosa  to  be  a  collection 
of  sarcoplaKm.  Others,  oo  the  contrary,  who  believe  tliat  the 
axis  cylinder  ends  on  the  sarcolemma,  regard  the  granulosa  as 
a  product  of  the  neuroplasm.  Nuclei  are  present  in  this  sub- 
stance, and  are  said  by  some  to  belong  to  the  muscle,  and  by 
others  to  the  sheath  of  Schwann.  Each  muscle  fibre  possesses 
usually  only  one  motor  nerve-ending.     Where,  however,  more 


In  the  upper  fibre  two 

than  one  nerve  fibre  approaches  a  muscle  fibre,  there  are  pres- 
ent in  the  latter  two  or  more  nerve-endings  (Figs.  235  and 
236).  Often,  on  the  contrary,  one  nerve  fibre  innervates  two 
muscle  fibres  (Fig.  229). 

(6)  Sensory  Nei've-endingt, 
Muscle  Spindles. — These  structures  were  described  first  by 
V.  KoUiker  as  bundles  of  small  mnscle  fibres  closely  related 
with  nerve  fibres.  They  were  called  by  him  muscle  buds 
(Muskelknospen).  Later  on,  Kuhne  observed  them,  and  pro- 
posed the  name  now  in  use.  Since  this  time  they  have  been 
frequently  found  and  regarded  variously  as  growth  centres,  as 
pathological  structures,  and  as  sensory  nerve-endings.  At  the 
present  time  they  are  regarded  usually  as  sensory  end  organs, 
as  proven  by  the  investigations  of  Kerscbner,  Euflini,  and  Sher- 
rington. It  lias  been  suggested  that  their  function  is  connected 
with  the  muscle  sense.  The  following  account  is  based  on  a 
description  given  by  Huber. 
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The  muscle  spindle  consists  of  the  following  structures: 
capsule,  periaxial  space,  axial  sheath,  intrafusal  muscle  fibres, 
and  spindle  nerves  (Fig.  238). 

The  capsule  {perimysial  sheath)  consists  of  white  fibrous 
connective  tissue  arranged  in  six  to  eight  consecutive  layers. 
Practically  no  elastic  fibres  are  present.  In  mammals  the  cap- 
sule is  usually  thicker  than  in  lower  vertebrates.  The  capsule 
is  continuous  with  a  connective- tissue  sheath  surrounding  the 


CrDa»«ectioD  of  mascle  spindle  rrom  plaotsT  muscle  ot  cat.  (After  Haber.)  e,  capsule ; 
a.  (.,  aiUI  Bhenth  ;  i.  /.,  incrsfusal  flbro ;  p.  a.  j.,  periaxial  apace ;  i.  n.,  medullated  spindle 
Deire ;  *.  n.,  ordinary  muscle  fibres. 

muscle  fibres  which  enter  the  muscle  spindle  at  its  proximal 
end.  The  long  axis  of  the  spindle  lies  parallel  to  that  of 
the  muscle  fibre.  The  distal  end  is  continuous  with  the  peri- 
mysium internum. 

The  periaxial  space  is  a  lymph  space  described  by  Golgi 
and  Slierrington  lying  immediately  under  the  capsule.  It 
is  widest  at  the  centre  of  the  spindle. 

The  axial  sheath  consists  of  a  layer  of  fine  white  fibrous 
connective  tissue  enclosing  the  intrafusal  muscle  fibres.  The 
latter  vary  in  number  (one  to  twenty),  and  are  smaller  than 
ordinary  muscle  fibres.  They  are  rich  in  protoplasm,  and  are 
formed  by  the  division  of  ordinary  muscle  fibres  entering  the 
spindle.  They  run  more  or  less  parallel  to  the  long  axis  of  the 
spindle.  A  sarcolemma  is  not  always  present  (Sherrington). 
At  the  periphery  of  the  fibre  there  is,  according  to  Sherrington, 
a  series  of  muscle  nuclei.    These  are  regarded  by  Huber  as  be- 
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longing  to  the  connective-tissue  sheath  of  the  fibre.  Fibril 
bundles  are  often  absent  in  the  centre  of  the  fibre.  Here 
there  is  a  core  of  sarcoplasm  containing  a  number  of  nuclei. 
This  is  more  noticeable  in  the  equatorial  region  of  the  spin- 
dle than  at  eitber  pole.  In  comparing  this  structure  with 
that  of  developing  muscle  fibres,  as  described  in  a  previous 
section,  it  will  be  noted  that  there  are  many  points  of  resem- 
blance. 

Spindle  Nerves. — These  are  large  medullated  nerve  fibres 
which  break  up  in  the  muscle  spindle.  They  are  spinal  gan- 
glion fibres  which  do  not  degenerate  on  the  destruction  of  motor 
fibres  supplying  the  muscle  (Sherrington).  Two  to  eight  nerve 
fibres  enter  each  spindle  near  the  proximal  end.  The  capsule 
of  the  spindle  becomes  continuous  with  Henle's  sheath  or  with 
the  connective  tissue  covering  a  bundle  of  fibres.  Medullated 
fibres  pass  through  the  axial  slieath  with  which  the  remains  of 
the  connective- tissue  sheath  become  continuous.  Within  the 
axial  sheath  the  fibres  may  become  non-medullated.  The  ulti- 
mate nerve-endings  are  non-medullated  branches  which  occur 
between  the  sareolemma  and  the  connective-tissue  sheath  sur- 
rounding the  intrafusal  fibres.  According  to  Kufiini,  the  ter- 
minations of  these  branches  may  be  spiral,  annular,  or  flower- 
like. In  the  first  kind  tlie  nerve  fibre  flattens  out  and  winds 
spirally  around  the  intrafusal  fibre.  This  is  the  most  cliarac- 
teristic  ending,  and  that  described  as  annular  is  only  a  modi- 
fication of  this.  The  flower-like  endings  are  formed  by  a 
brandling  of  the  spiral  fibres. 

The  Mood  supply  of  the  muscle  spindle  is  well  developed. 
Vessels  enter  the  capsule  and  give  off  branches  which  form  a 
network  surrounding  the  spindle.  Other  branches  proceed 
to  the  intrafusal  fibres. 

{4)     Nerve-endings  in  Nervous  Tissue. 

Under  this  section  the  general  relation  of  the  neurones  to 

one  another  in  the  central  nervous  system  must  be  considered. 

Fig.  239  shows  the  relation  of  the  sensory  neurones  to  the 

motor.     Tliis  may  involve  only  two  neurones,  or  there  may  be 
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a  secondary  neurone  interposed.  In  the  first  case  we  have  the 
so-called  refiex  arc  (Fig.  239,  a,  b).  The  stimulus  is  carried 
from  the  nerve-endings  in  the  skin,  through  the  cellulipetal 
fibre,  to  the  spinal  ganglion  cell.  From  here  it  is  transmitted 
through  the  dorsal  root  to  the  gray  matter  of  the  cord,  where 


it  is  passed  on  to  the  dendrites  of  the  motor  neurone  B,  which 
lies  in  the  ventral  horn.  The  stimulus  then  reaches  the  cell, 
and  is  transmitted  by  means  of  the  axone  of  that  cell  to  tlie 
motor  nerve-ending  in  the  muscle  b.  In  this  wiiy  reflex  move- 
ments take  place.  Tliis  relation  is  different  when  the  stimulus 
is  transmitted  to  the  cortex  of  the  brain,  and  a  voluntary  move- 
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ment  results.  In  this  case  at  least  four  neurones  form  a  part 
of  the  whole  path.  Tie  sensory  stimulus  pasf-es  through  the 
cell  A  upward  in  the  white  matter  of  the  cord.  The  fibre  a^ 
carries  it  to  a  neurone  of  the  second  order,  C,  which  transmits  it 
in  turn  to  the  cortex,  where  the  fine  branches  come  into  conlact 
with  the  dendrites  of  a  motor  cell,  J).  Tlie  axone  of  this  pyr- 
amidal cell  d  passes  down  and  crosses  over  in  the  pyramidal 
tract,  to  corae  into  relation  with  the  dendrites  of  a  motor  cell 
of  the  first  order  E  in  the  ventral  horn  of  the  cord.  From 
this  cell  the  motor  impulse  is  carried  out  to  the  nerve-endings 
in  the  voluntary  muscle  e. 

Vm.    SENSE  OKOANS. 

The  sense  organs  are  complex  structures,  each  of  which  con- 
sists not  only  of  the  essential  end  apparatus  of  the  sensory 
nerve,  but  also  of  parts  which  support  and  aid  this  in  its  func- 
tion.    We  distinguish  five  sense  organs,  namely  : 

1.  The  tactile  organ  ; 

2.  The  organ  of  sight  (visual) ; 

3.  The  organ  of  hearing  (auditory) ; 

"     4.  The  organ  of  taste  (gustatory) ;  and 

5.  The  organ  of  smell  (olfactory). 
The  tactile  sense  is  located  in  the  skin,  so  that  the  latter 
together  with  its  various  nerve-endings  forms  the  tactile  organ. 
We  shall,  therefore,  describe  here  the  skin,  which  also  acts  as 
a  protective  organ  for  the  whole  body. 

1.    THE  SKIN— THE  TAOTILE  OBOAH. 

Here  must  be  considered  not  only  the  outer  skin  (integu- 
mentum  commune),  but  also  its  appendages  (the  nails  and  the 
hairs),  and  its  glands  (sebaceous  and  sweat  glands). 

(a)  The  Outer  Skin. 

The  skin  covers  the  whole  outer  surface  of  the  human  body. 

It  consists  of  two  parts,  a  connective-tissue  part  {derma  or  cutis) 

of  mesodermal  origin,  and  an  epithelial  part  [epidermis)  of 

<!ctodermal  origin  (Fig.  241).     The  cutis  may  be  divided  into 
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a  compact  layer,  the  so-called  coi'ium,  and  a  deeper-lying  loose 
layer,  the  tela  imbcutanea. 

The  boundary  between  the  connective- tissue  part  and  the 
epidermis  is  usually  uneven.  This  is  caused  by  the  fact  that 
the  corium  immediately  under  the  epidermis  is  raised  into  con- 
ical or  round  papill(e  (Figs.  241,  243,  244).  These  extend  into 
the  epidermis,  and  are  of  different  size  in  various  parts  of  the 
body.  The  largest  are  in  the  planta  jjedis,  vola  manus,  glans 
penis,  etc.,  where  they  reach  a  height  of  0.2  mm.  In  other 
Fig.  242. 


Diagram Dui tic  Bection  through  the  skin.  This  flgare  oervea  to  show  how  the  section 
<ii  Fig.  2X0  U  cut.  The  line  x-y  gives  the  direction  of  the  Hectiun.  fi,  Dweat  gland; 
P,  papilla:  M,  Meisaner's  corpuscle. 

places  {e.  g.,  in  the  skin  of  the  face)  they  are  inconspicuous. 
We  divide  the  papillte,  according  to  whether  they  contain 
loops  of  blood  capillaries  or  nerve  corpuscles,  into  vascular  and 
nervous  papillae. 

The  corium  consists  of  white  fibrous  connective  tissue,  the 
fibre  bundles  of  which  cross  one  another  in  different  directions. 
In  the  network  thus  formed  we  find  connective-tissue  cells  of 
various  kinds,  and  a  plexus  of  elastic  fibres  which  is  denser 
in  the  deeper  layers. 

The  corium  may  be  divided  into  two  layers :  the  pars 
papillaris  and  thenars  reticularis.  The  first,  which  lies  imme- 
diately under  the  epidermis,  owes  its  name  to  the  fact  that  it 
contains  the  papillse ;  while  the  pai-s  reticularis  is  so  named 
on  account  of  the  net-like  arrangement  of  the  connective-tissue 
bundles.  These  bundles  cross  one  another  in  such  a  way  that 
there  are  left  rhomboidal  spaces  or  meshes  (Lange's  spaces), 
which  are  filled  with  sweat  glands  or  fat.  The  two  layers  of 
the  corium  ])ass  into  one  another  without  any  sharp  line  of 
■demarcation. 
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In  the  corium  we  find  in  certain  places  {e.  g.,  in  the  face) 
striated  muscle  fibres,  extending  up  to  the  pars  papillaris. 
There  occur  also  smooth  muscle  cells,  which  run  in  bundles 
parallel  to  the  surface  and  form  special  networks  in  the  akin 
of  the  scrotum  (tunica  dartos)  and  the  nipple.  The  smooth 
muscles  of  sweat  glands  and  those  which  are  connected  with 
hairs  will  be  spoken  of  later. 

The  subcuianeous  tissue  (tela  subcutanea)  which  joins  the 
skin  to  the  neighboring  parts  is  made  up  of  interlacing  con- 
nective-tissue strands,  in  the  meshes  of  which  fat  is  found 
(Fig.  241),  When  the  fat  reaches  a  considerable  development, 
this  layer  is  spoken  of  as  the  pannirulus  adiposus.  In  a  few 
exceptional  instances  the  fat  is  entirely  wanting  in  the  sub- 
cutaneous tissue  {e.  g.,  in  the  outer  ear,  the  scrotum,  etc.).  The 
more  horizontal — i.  e.,  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  skin — the 
conuective-tissue  bundles  run,  the  longer  they  are  and  the 
greater  is  the  movability  of  the  skin.  The  wrinkling  of  tlie 
skin  is  dependent  on  the  length  of  these  bundles.  If  they  are 
short,  they  run  more  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  surface 
of  the  skin,  and  the  latter  cannot  be  moved  or  thrown  into 
folds. 

At  the  boundary  between  the  corium  and  the  epidermis  we 
find  a  very  thin  structureless  membrane,  the  so-called  basal 
membrane. 

The  epidei-mis  is  composed  of  a  many-layered  epithelium. 
Two  parts  in  this  may  be  distinguished  :  the  outer  one,  which 
consists  of  corneous  cells  {horny  layer,  siralum  comeum),  and 
the  deeper-lying  part,  the  so-called  Ma/pighian  layer  (stratum 
Malpighii,  stratum  germinativum).  The  hitter  may  again  be 
divided  into  piany  layers,  which,  spoken  of  from  below  up,  are 
the  stratum  cylindricuvi,  stratum  spinosum,  stratum graiiulosum, 
and  stratum  lucidum  (Fig.  244), 

The  degree  of  development  of  the  horny  layer  and  the 
Malpighian  layer  differs  in  various  parts  of  the  body.  Usually 
the  latter  is  the  thicker  of  the  two,  but  in  the  vola  manus 
and  the  planta  pedis  the  horny  layer  is  greatly  thickened.  The 
two  lower  layers  of  the  stratum  Malpighii  consist  of  prickle 
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cells.  The  lowermost  layer  has  quite  high  cylindrical  cells 
lying  beside  one  another.  The  prickles  directed  downward, 
with  fine  fibres  extending  between  them  from  the  corium,  as 
well  as  the  presence  of  cement  substance,  provide  a  means  of 
joining  the  epidermis  firmly  to  the  curium.  The  stratum 
spinosum,  whose  cells  have  beeu  described  above,  consists  of 
many  rows  of  cells  which  fill  up  the  free  spaces  between  the 
papillee.  Above  this  is  the  stratum  granulosum,  consisting 
usually  of  two  or  three  rows  of  flattened  cells.  These  pos- 
sess refractive  granules,  which  indicate  the  beginning  of  the 
process  of  cornification.  They  are  spoken  of  as  keraiohyaline 
granules,  and  are  regarded  by  some  authors  as  modified  cell 
protoplasm,  and  by  others  as  a  product  of  the  dying  nucleus 
of  the  cell.  This  latter  view  finds  some  support  in  the  fact 
that  often  the  development  of  keratohyaliue  granules  is  accom- 
panied by  a  poverty  of  the  nucleus  in  chromatin  and  its  final 
disintegration. 

Above  the  stratum  granulosum  there  is  a  refractive  layer, 
the  slralum  ludduvi,  which  consists  of  two  or  three  layers  of  flat 
cells.  These  possess  disintegrating  nuclei,  and  contain  a  homo- 
geneous substance  called  eleidin,  which  is  derived  from  the 
keratohyaline  granules.  The  latter  increase  in  size  and  coalesce 
to  form  a  semifluid  substance,  which  develojB  new  staining  re- 
actions. Keratohyaline  stains  with  hiematosylin,  while  eleidin 
is  colored  by  eosin  or  nigrosin.  In  this  layer  the  boundaries 
of  the  cells  are  often  not  distinct.  The  stratum  lueidum  is 
often  wanting  in  places  where  the  epidermis  is  thin.  It  forms 
a  direct  transition  to  the  horny  layer. 

The  cells  of  the  horny  layer  (stratum  comeum)  are  like  thin 
scales  and  show  no  remains  of  nuclei.  The  whole  cell  is  made 
up  n?  keratin,  which,  as  opposed  to  eleidin  and  keratohyaline, 
can  be  dissolved  neither  in  trypsin  nor  in  pepsin.  In  sections 
treated  with  osmic  acid  the  horny  layer  shows  on  its  upper  and 
under  surfaces,  as  well  as  on  its  sides,  a  black  boundary,  which 
is  due  to  impregnation  of  the  dried  layer  with  fat.  The 
middle  part  of  tlie  horny  layer  cnnnot  be  blackened  by  osraie 
acid. 
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The  horny  cells  are  continually  rubbed  off  from  the  surface 
of  the  skin,  and  new  cells  are  added  from  the  basal  layers  of 
the  stratum  Malpighii.  In  the  lowest  layers  of  the  epithelium 
we  meet  with  karyokioetic  figures.  The  young  cells  are  pushed 
out  by  still  younger  cells  toward  tlie  surface. 

The  skin  of  the  white  race  is  in  various  places  colored 
brown  by  the  deposition  of  pigment  {e.  g.,  the  skin  of  the 
nipple,  the  labia  majora,  the  scrotum,  and  around  the  anus). 
Much  coloring-matter  is  found  in  the  skin  of  the  negro.  Here 
very  fine  pigment  granules  are  present  between  and  in  the  epi- 
thelial cells  of  the  lowest  layer  of  the  stratum  Malpighii,  and 
also  in  the  outer  parts  of  the  corium  in  branched  connective- 
tissue  pigment  cells.  The  origin  of  the  pigment  is  not  defi- 
nitely known.  Some  authors  claim  that  the  epithelial  cells 
have  no  power  of  producing  pigment,  and  that  the  pigment 
grauules  are  imported  by  connective-tissue  cells.  Other  au- 
thors, on  the  contrary,  hold  that  the  cells  of  the  epidermis  are 
capable  of  producing  pigment  granules  without  the  assbtance 
of  the  connective- tissue  cells,  since  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that 
the  pigment  of  the  retina  is  a  product  of  epithelial  cells. 

(6)    Hairs. 

The  hairs  are  thread-like  structures  formed  from  the  epi- 
dermis, which  are  distributed-  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
body  with  the  exception  of  the  palms  of  the  hands,  the  soles 
of  the  feet,  the  red  borders  of  the  lips,  and  the  inner  surface 
of  the  prffiputium. 

A  part  of  the  hair  {hair  root)  is  buried  in  the  skin  ;  while  a 
part  projects  beyond  the  surfiice  (hair  shaft)  (Fig.  240).  The 
lower  part  of  the  hair  root  is  thickened  to  form  a  rounded, 
knob-like  structure,  the  hair  bulb.  Into  this  there  is  pushed 
from  below  a  small  round  mass  of  the  corinm,  which  is  called 
the  hair  papilla.  In  smiill,  fine  hairs,  tlie  root  extends  into 
the  corium,  while  the  roots  of  large  hairs  reach  as  far  as  the 
subcutaneous  fat. 

A  true  hair  consists  of  horny  epithelium.  The  part  which 
is  situated  in  the  skin  is  surrounded  by  several  layers  of  epi- 
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thelium,  which  together  form  the  sheatks  of  the  hair  root. 
Outside  these  we  find  tonneetive-tissue  layers,  which  enclose 
them  in  a  saccular  structure,  which  is  koown  as  the  haiT 
follicle.  A  true  hair  eoDsista  of  three  parts  (Figs.  245  and 
246): 

1.  The  medullary  substance ; 

2.  The  cortical  substance; 

3.  The  outer  hair  membraue  (hair  cuticle,  cuticula  pili). 
The  medullary  substance  lies  in  the  axis  of  the  hairs ;  but  is 

found  usually  only  in  the  thicker  hairs,  and  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  hair  root  It  is  made  up  of  cubical  cells  containing  large 
spherical  nuclei.  As  a  rule,  the  whole  thickness  of  the  medul- 
lary substance  is  formed  by  one  or  two  adjacent  cells. 

The  main  part  of  the  true  hair  is  composed  of  the  cortical 
substance.  This  consists  of  spindle-shaped  cells,  which  show  a 
distinct  fibrillar  structure  and  contain  oval  nuclei.  Since  these 
cells  lie  with  their  long  axes  parallel  to  that  of  the  hair,  the 
whole  hair  has  the  appearance  of  being  longitudinally  striated. 
In  this  part  of  colored  hairs  there  are  pigment  granules,  inside 
and  between  the  cells.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  papilla, 
however,  we  find  branched  pigment  cells.  There  is  to  be 
found,  likewise,  coloring-matter  in  solution,  which  infiltrates 
the  cortical  cells.  The  color  of  the  hair  is  due  to  these  two 
kinds  of  pigment.  We  find  also  between  both  cortical  and 
medullary  cells  small  spaces  filled  with  air.  In  the  medulla 
these  may  be  very  abundant,  and,  when  pigment  is  scanty, 
they  cause  the  hair  to  be  distinctly  white.  Hjilrs  which  have 
entirely  lost  their  pigment,  but  contain  no  air  spaces  in  the 
medullary  substance,  are  gray,  but  never  white. 

The  outermost  layer  of  the  true  hair  is  the  hair  cuticle. 
This  is  made  up  of  fine,  transparent,  structureless,  and  almost 
rectangular  scales,  which  are  placed  like  tiles  in  such  a  way 
that  their  lower  borilers  He  on  the  cortex,  while  their  free 
edges  project  toward  the  outside  and  the  end  of  the  hair.  In 
longitudinal  sections  of  a  hair  these  are  directo<I  from  the  out- 
side downward  and  inward.  They  overlie  one  another,  so  that 
four  to  six  cells  form  the  thickness  of  the  cuticle.     In  cross- 
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section  they  are  seen  to  be  arranged  concentrically.  The  cells 
of  these  layers  are  without  a  nucleus  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
root  and  shaft;  while  in  the  region  of  the  bulb  there  occur 
cells  which  are  richer  in  protoplasm  and  contain  distinct 
flattened   nuclei. 

The  root  sheath  consist  of  an  outer  and  an  inner  layer 
(Figs.  245  and  240).  The  inner  layer  extends  from  about 
the  upper  one-third  of  the  hair  root  down  to  the  hair  papilla. 
The  outer  layer,  which  is  a  process  of  the  whole  epidermis, 
shows  in  the  upper  third  of  the  hair  root — i.  e.,  up  to  the 
orifices  of  the  glands — all  the  layers  of  the  epidermis.  Below 
this  it  is  made  up  of  only  that  part  which  represents  the  Mal- 
pighian  layer.  The  stratum  granulosuui  extends  usually  as  far 
down  as  the  openings  of  tlie  sebaceous  glands. 

The  inner  root  sheath  consists  of  three  different  layers. 
The  innermost  layer  is  the  cuticle  of  the  root  sheath  (cuticula 
vaginie  pili).  It  lies  immediately  on  the  hair  cuticle,  and 
has  a  structure  similar  to  that  of  the  latter.  It  is,  however, 
thinner  than  the  cuticle,  and  consists  of  exceedingly  thin, 
scale-like  cells,  which  possess  nuclei  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
hair  root,  but    not    in    the    upper. 

Outside  the  cuticle  of  the  root  sheath  tliere  lies  the  sheath 
of  Huxley,  which  consists  of  one  or  two  layers  of  long  polyg- 
onal cells.  In  the  deeper  parts  of  the  hair  root  there  are 
distinct  nuclei,  while  in  the  upper  parts  these  are  entirely  absent 
or  only  fragmentary.  The  third  and  outermost  layer  of  the 
inner  root  sheath  is  the  sheath  of  Henle.  This  consists 
of  a  layer  of  long  flat  cells,  which  in  the  region  of  the  bulb 
possess  oval  nuclei.  In  the  upper  parts  we  find  with  the 
progressive  cornification  only  nuclear  vestiges,  Tlie  diiference 
between  the  cells  of  the  inner  root  sheath  at  various  places 
depends  on  the  process  of  cornification,  which  increases  from 
below  upward. 

The  outer  root  sheath  has  the  character  of  the  stratum  germi- 
nativum  of  the  skin.  The  cells  pos.eess  intercellular  bridges 
and  a  fibrillar  protoplasm. 

The  connective-tissue  hair  follicle  consists  of  three  layers. 
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the  innermost  of  which  Hes  immediately  on  the  outer  root 
sheath,  and  is  known  as  the  hyaline  layer  (Glashaut).  This 
varies  in  thickness,  and  is  sometimes  hardly  visible.  Its  inner 
surface  is  distinctly  grooved.  Outside  the  hyaline  layer  we 
find  the  circular  skealh,  in  which  bundles  of  connective-tissue 
fibres  run  around  the  hair  root.  This  extends  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  follicle  to  the  level  of  the  sebaceous  glands.  Outside 
the  circular  sheath  there  are  longitudinal  bundles  of  connective- 
tissue  fibres  containing  vessels  and  nerves. 

Development  of  Hairs. 
Although  the  hair  with  its  root  sheaths  is  a  somewhat 
complicated  structure,  all  the  various  parts  are  found  to  have 
a  common  origin  in  the  stratum  fferminalivum  of  the  skin. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  tliird  mouth  of  foetal  life  epithelial 
thickenings  appear  in  those  places  where  hairs  are  to  develop 
(Fig.  247).     In  consequence  of  the  farther   increase  of  cells 

Fig.  247. 
Older  hair  Rndimmt  of 


Vertical  ■ectlon  tbroQEb  th«  scalp  of  a  human  embryo  of  ibe  fifth  montb.    x  230. 

the  epidermis  dips  down  into  the  corium  in  the  form  of  solid 
epidermal  columns,  each  of  which  forms  a  hair  germ.  This 
increases  in  length  and  becomes  thicker  at  its  lower  end.  At 
this  time  we  notice  that  the  corium  is  differentiated  to  form  the 
hair  follicle ;  and  the  connective- tissue  papilla  grows  up  from 
the  corium  into  the  bulb  of  the  hair.  Various  differentiations 
now  take  place  in  the  cells  of  the  hair  germ.     The  axial  cells 
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give  origin  to  the  true  hair;  wliile  the  cells  lying  around  this 
form  the  inner  root  sheath.  The  more  peripheral  cells  go  to 
make  up  the  outer  root  sheath  (Fig.  248). 


From  a  verticnl  section  through  the  scalp  of  a.  humaD  ombryo  of  the  sixth  month,     x  150. 

The  growth  of  the  hair  and  the  inner  root-  slieath  takes 
place  from  the  region  of  the  papilla  to  tlie  outer  surface  of  the 
skiu  ;  wliile  the  outer  root  sheath  grows  from  the  hair  follicle 
toward  the  axis  of  the  hair.  The  motlier  cells  for  the  outer 
root  sheath  are  the  cells  of  the  outermost  layer  of  this  sheath  ; 
while  the  matrix  of  the  hair  and  inner  root  sheath  is  made  uj) 
of  the  cells  at  the  lower  end  of  the  hair  hulh  immediately 
bordering  on  the  hair  papilla.  These  tiiatn'x  crUs  are  the  same 
at  this  stage  for  the  various  layers  of  tlie  hair  and  inner  root 
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sheath.  They  are  undifferentiated,  and  do  not  yet  show  the 
characteristics  by  which  the  cells  of  these  individual  layers  are 
distinguished.  The  matrix  cells  of  all  layers  are  cylindrical 
or  polygonal  cells,  rich  in  protoplasm.  All  the  sheaths  do  not 
show  a  cornification  at  the  same  level,  and  the  keratohyaline 
granules  or  eleidin  droplets  cannot  be  recognized  in  all  of 
them.  The  cortical  substance  and  cuticula  pili  become  corneous 
without  the  presence  of  keratohyaline  granules,  while  in  the 
medullary  substance  there  can  usually  be  recognized  droplets  of 
keratohyaline.  We  find  this  substance  in  all  three  layers  of  the 
inner  root  sheath  (Fig.  246).  In  the  deeper  parts  the  granules 
are  present  in  Henle's  sheath.  Farther  toward  the  surface  they 
are  more  abundant,  until  finally  we  come  to  cells  with  rudi- 
mentary nuclei  and  corneous  contents.  We  thus  see  that  in 
the  inner  root  sheath  the  growth  as  well  as  the  process  of 
cornification  takes  place  from  below  upward  to  the  surface 
of  the  skin. 

The  bulb  of  the  hair  which  is  about  to  fall  out  becomes 
corneous,  separates  from  the  papilla,  and  splits  up  into  many 
fibres.  Such  a  dying  hair  loses  its  connection  with  the  papilla 
in  consequence  of  an  increase  in  the  cells  of  the  root  sheaths, 
The  root  sheaths,  being  empty,  form  between  the  papilla  and 
the  lower  thickeuing  of  the  dead  hair  a  cord-like  mass  of  cells 
(Fig.  249),  In  place  of  such  a  hair  there  appears  a  new  hair, 
formed  by  a  multiplication  of  epithelial  cells.  This  rests  on 
the  papilla  and  grows  upward  until  the  first  hair  is  forced 
out. 

In  connection  with  hairs,  we  must  speak  of  the  bundles 
of  smooth  muscle  cells  making  up  the  so-called  arrectorcs 
pilorum,  since  these  are  connected  directly  with  the  hair  follicle. 
These  bundles  have  their  origin  in  the  stratum  papiliare  of  the 
corium,  and  are  inserted  at  tlie  lower  part  of  the  hair  follicle. 
The  hairs  are  inserted  always  in  the  skin  at  an  angle  to  the 
surface.  On  the  side  where  the  hair  follicle  forms  an  obtuse 
angle  with  the  skin  surface  there  is  fastened  a  bundle  of 
smooth  muscle  fibres.  The  contrnction  of  these  fibres  causes 
an  erection  of  the  hair.     The  simultaneous  formation  of  a  de- 
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pression  at  the  place  where  the  upper  end  of  the  muscle  is 
fastened,  and  the  elevation  of  the  parts  immediately  surround- 
ing the  hair,  give  rise  to  the  appearance  commonly  known  as 
goose-skin.  Since  the  sebaceous  glands  are  found  between  the 
hair  aud  the  muscle,  the  contraction  of  the  latter  may  assi-st 


«  there  is  a  bair  fUliug 

also  in  the  discharge  of  the  contents  of  the  gland    into   the 
hair  follicle. 

The  hair  follicle  is  supplied  with  blood  through  a  thick 
network  of  capillary  vessels,  which  is  situated  in  the  region 
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of  the  hyaline  membrane,  and  by  capillary  loops  which  enter 
the  papilla. 

Little  is  known  concerning  the  nerve-endings  of  the  human 
hair.  In  other  mammals  the  nerves  end  below  the  sebaceous 
glands.  Medullated  fibres  lose  their  medullary  sheaths,  divide, 
and  penetrate  to  the  hyaline  membrane.  Here  some  of  the 
branches  encircle  the  hair,  while  others  end  freely  on  the 
hyaline  membrane  as  naked  axis  cylinders.  These  branch 
regularly  and  run  parallel  to  the  long  axis  of  the  hair. 

The  so-called  tactile  hairs  of  many  mammals  show  an 
especially  rich  innervation.  They  are  characterized  by  the 
presence  of  well-developed  blood  spaces  in  the  walls  of  the 
hair  follicle,  and  are  therefore  known  also  as  simts  hairs. 
In  these  hairs  especially  two  kinds  of  nerve-endings  are  to 
be  noted: 

(a)  The  endings  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  hyaline  mem- 
brane in  the  form  of  free  arborizations ;   and 

(b)  The  endings  under  the  hyaline  membrane  in  the  outer 
root  sheath.  These  terminate  by  means  of  tactile  menisci, 
which  are  in  contact  with  tactile  cells.  They  resemble 
strongly  the  tactile  corpuscles  of  Merkel. 

(c)    Nails. 

The  nail  is  an  epidermal  structure.  It  lies  on  the  corium, 
which  forms  the  so-called  nail  bed,  and  is  surrounded  by  the 
nail  wall,  which  is  formed  from  tlie  skin  (Figs.  250  and  252). 
Between  the  nail  wall  and  nail  bed  there  is  a  groove,  called 
the  nail  groove.  The  part  of  the  nail  visible  to  the  naked 
eye  is  called  the  nail  body,  while  the  posterior  portion  which 
lies  under  the  skin  is  the  ?iail  root. 

The  connective- tissue  nail  bed  forms  ridges  running  for- 
ward along  the  nail  and  from  the  middle  line  out  to  the  sides. 
These  become  higher  toward  the  free  end  of  the  nail,  where 
they  are  about  0.22  mm.  Where  the  nail  bed  ends,  in  front, 
we  usually  find  skin  papillse. 

In  the  nail  bed  lies  the  nail,  which  consists  of  two  parts:  a 
soft  layer,  which  represents  the  Malpighian  layer  of  the  skin ; 
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and  the  hard,  corneous  part  or  true  nail.  The  Malpigliiau 
layer  of  the  nail,  which  consists  of  polygonal  prickle  cells,  fills 
the  spaces  hetween  the  furrows  of  the  nail  bed  and  covers  it 
with  several  layers  of  cells  (Figs.  252  and  253).  The  Mal- 
pighian  layer  of  the  nail  under  the  nail  root  is  much  more 
strongly  developed,  and  is  known  as  the  matrix  unguis  (Fig. 
250),  because  from  this  place  the  growth  of  the  nail   takes 


Purl  of  a  trnDHTerse  tiectioti  tliroiigb  Iht  terminal  phnlanx  of  the  finger  of  a  cbild  siitfen 
daj-H  old.     K  •-'-i. 

place.  The  matrix  is  conspicuous  as  the  whiter  pait  of  the 
nail,  and  ends  anteriorly  in  a  curved  line,  and  forms  the  so- 
called  lunula.  Here  we  find  a  stratum  granulosum,  which 
does  not  occur  in  the  nail  region. 

The  cells  of  the  nail  itself  are  flat  and  horny,  and  in  them 
can  be  seen  distinct  nuclear  remains.  By  the  joining  together 
of  many  of  such  cells  the  so-cidled  na'tl  haves  are  formed. 
These  overlie  one  another  like  tiles.  The  white  areas  often 
seen  in  nails  are  due  to  air  bubbles  which  collect  between 
the  leaves. 

As  the  Malpigliian  layer  of  the  nail  groove  passes  over 
into  that  of  the  skin  in  the  nail  wall,  a  stratum  corneum 
appears,  which  covers  a  part  of  the  upper  surtitce  of  the  nail 
and  forms  the  eponychium.      At  the  anterior  border  of  the 
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nail  the  Malpighian  layer  of  the  skin  passes  over  into  that 
of  the  nail.  The  latter  is  covered  over  at  this  place  of 
transition  by  a  horny  layer,  which  extends  along  on  the 
lower  surface  of  the  free  nail  border,  and  is  known  as  the 
hyponychium. 


The  growth  of  the  nail  proceeds,  from  behind,  forward,  by 
a  progressive  transformation  of  the  matrix  cells  into  true  nail 
cells.  This  takes  place  at  the  posterior  and  lateral  borders, 
as  well  as  the  lower  and  often  the  upper  surface  of  the  nail 
root.  In  consequence  of  this  the  nail  is  jMished  forward, 
while  the  Malpighian  layer  does  not  change  its  position. 

id)  Olands  of  the  Skin. 
Sebaceous  Glands. 
The  sebaceoiis  glands,  which  are  distributed  over  almost  the 
entire  surface  of  the  body,  are  found  usually  in  connection  with 
hair  follicles  ;  hence  the  name  hair  follicle  glands.  Only  ex- 
ceptionally do  we  find  them  in  parts  which  are  devoid  of  hairs 
{e.  g.,  the  red  borders  of  the  lips,  tlie  labia  minora,  the  glans 
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penis,  and  prepuce  (Tyson's  glands)).      They  are  wanting  in 
the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet. 

They  are  simple  or  branched  alveolar  single  glande,  club- 
like or  pyriform.     Their  size  varies  from  0.2  mm.  to  2.2  mm. 


Sebaceous  Rland  from  the  bumun  scalp,    x  130. 

in  length.  The  largest  are  found  often  associated  with  small, 
thin  hairs,  such  as  those  in  the  nose.  Their  ducts  open  into 
the   upper   third  of  the   hair  follicle. 

Sebaceons  glands  are  surrounded  by  a  connective-tissue 
capsule  which  originates  in  the  hair  follicle  or  in  the  corium 
itself.  The  glands  consist  of  epithelial  cells  which  come  from 
the  outer  root  sheath;  or,  if  the  gland  is  not  in  connection 
with  a  hair,  from  the  epidermis  of  the  skin.  The  epithelial 
cells  forming  tlie  neck  of  the  gland  retain  unchanged  the 
characteristics  of  the  cells  from  which  tliey  arise.  In  the 
body  of  the  gland,  however,  they  are  modified  somewhat  by 
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the  collection  of  fat  globules  in  the  protoplasm  of  the  cells. 
The  cells  lying  in  the  middle  of  the  gland  and  in  the  lumen 
of  the  duct  are  most  markedly  changed.  Here  almost  the 
entire  protoplasm  is  converted  into  fat,  the  small  globules  of 
which  coalesce  to  form  larger  drops.  The  nuclei  of  these  cells 
become  shrunken  and  dead  ;  while  the  cell  itself  disintegrates 
and  goes  to  form  a  part  of  the  glandular  secretion.  We  see 
that  the  death  of  the  cells  is  necessary  for  the  production  of 
the  secretion,  which  is  in  part  formed  in  the  cells  during  life. 
While  the  cells  in  the  middle  of  the  gland  are  destroyed  to 
form  the  .sebam,  other  cells  are  added  by  the  division  and 
multiplication  of  the  peripheral  cells.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth 
month  of  fcetal  life  these  glands  begin  as  solid  outgrowths  of 
the  outer  root  sheath.  Those  which  have  no  connection  with 
hairs  appear  as  down-growths  of  the  Malpighian  layer  of  the 
epidermis  into  the  corium. 

Sweat  Glands. 

Sweat  glands  (glandulse  sudoriparse)  are  distributed  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  skin,  with  the  exception  of  the  inner 
surface  of  the  prepuce,  the  glans  penis,  and  the  red  border  of 
the  lips.  They  are  as  a  rule  simple  tubular  glands,  and  only 
exceptionally  are  branched  {e.  g.,  the  axillary  and  circumanal 
glands).  The  name  coil  gland  is  applied  to  them  on  account 
of  the  shape  of  their   lower   part. 

In  these  glands  two  parts  are  to  be  distinguished :  the  duct, 
and  the  lower  secreting  part,  which  forms  a  coil  and  ends 
blindly  (Fig.  241).  The  body  of  the  gland  is  found  at  the 
border  between  the  corium  and  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  or 
may  be  situated  entirely  in  the  subcutaneous  fat.  The  lumen 
of  the  secreting  part  of  the  tubules  is  greater  than  that  of 
the  duct. 

In  the  duct  there  are  two  parts ;  one  in  the  corium,  and 
the  other  in  the  epidermis.  The  former  is  coiled  slightly, 
and  possesses  true,  walls ;  while  the  part  in  the  epidermis 
presents  no  walls  of  its  own.      The  duct    always  enters  the 
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epidermis  between  the  papillse  and  opens  on  the  surface  of 
the  stratum   corneum  by  a  round  sweat  pore  (Fig.  241). 

In  the  secreting  coiled  portion  of  the  gland  (Fig.  255)  the 
wall  of  the  tubule  consists  of  a  layer  of  cubical  epithelium,  the 
cells  of  which  contain  a  finely  granular  protoplasm.  This  often 
includes  fat  droplets  and  brown  pigment  granules,  and  possesses 
on  the  free  surface  of  the  cell  a  cuticle.  Outside  these  gland 
cells  we  always  find  in  the  larger  glands  a  longitudinal  layer 


Some  tabulesofswenlBlan.ls  from  the  stin  of  a  human  finger,     y  350. 

of  Spindle-shaped  smooth  muscle  cells.  Outside  this  there  is 
a  connective-tissue  vievihrnna  propria  surrounding  the  whole 
tubule.  That  part  of  the  membi'siiiii  propria  immediately 
adjacent  to  the  gland  is  thin  and  homogeneous,  and  forms  the 
basal  membraite. 

The  part  of  the  duct  which  is  present  in  the  cerium  differs 
from  thesecreting  tubules  in  that  tliere  is  a  second  layer  of 
epithelial  cells  in  place  of  the  smooth  muscle  elements.     The 
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whole  wall  consists  of  two  layers  of  epithelial  cells  and  a  tunica 
propria.  On  entering  the  epidermis  the  duct  becomes  spirally- 
coiled.  It  loses  its  own  wall  and  is  bounded  by  the  cells  of 
the  epidermis  in  which  it  lies.  The  cells  of  the  Malpighian 
layer  of  the  epidermis  arrange  themselves  concentrically  around 
the  lumen.  The  stratum  granulosum  turns  and  follows  the 
duct  downward    for   a  short  distance    (Fig.  244). 

The  sweat  glands  develop  in  the  fifth  month  of  embryonic 
life  as  a  solid  outgrowth  of  the  Malpighvan  layer.  In  the 
course  of  growth  they  become  slightly  coiled,  and  in  the 
seventh   month   possess  a   lumen. 

Sweat  glands  are  supplied  richly  with  nerves.  Non-medul- 
lated  fibres  form  a  fine  network  on  the  outer  surface  of  the 
membrana  propria,  from  which  fine  fibres  pass  through  the 
basal  membrane.  These  end  on  the  surfaces  of  the  gland  cells 
by  means  of  fine  end  bulbs. 

(e)   Veaaelfl  and  Nerres  of  the  Skm. 

The  number  and  diameter  of  vessels  in  the  skin  varies 
according  to  the  region  studied.  The  blood  supply  is  greatest 
in  those  places  which  are  subject  to  pressure  (e.  g.,  the  gluteal 
regions,  the  pahus  of  the  hands,  and  the  soles  of  the  feet). 
The  branching  is  greatest  in  parts  which  are  most  movable. 
(Spalteholz). 

The  arteries  enter  the  cerium  and  anastomose  to  form  the 
cuianeoiis  network.  From  this,  branches  arise,  which  pass 
upward  toward  the  epidermis,  and  before  reaching  it  anasto- 
mose with  one  another  to  form  the  aubpapillary  network  (Figs. 
256  and  257).  Small  capillary  end  branches  proceed  from  the 
latter  network  into  the  papillae,  forming  capillary  loops.  These 
give  origin  to  the  veins.  Branches  from  the  cutaneous  network 
form  a  dense  plexus  around  the  subcutaneous  fat,  and  around 
the  bodies  of  the  sweat  glands  (Fig.  256). 

The  veins  begin  in  tiie  papillse  and  form  four  distinct  net- 
works parallel  to  the  surface.  Tlie  most  superficial  lies  imme- 
diately under  the  papiliBe.  From  this,  irregular  brandies  run 
down  to  the  second  plexus,  the  meshes  of  which  are  small  and 
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quadrangular.  Passing  deeper,  the  veins  form  a  third  network 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  coriuin,  with  large  irregular  meshes. 
The  fourth  plexus  is  formed  between  the  cerium  and  subcutis. 
These  are  all  shown  in  the  reconstruction  taken  from  the  work 
of  Spalteholz  (Fig.  257).    The  circular  muscle  layer  disappears 


BecoDatrnction  of  blood -veweU  of  the  skin  nf  the  huDun  foot.    (HpalWhoIz.) 

in  the  arteries  in  the  middle  of  the  cutis,  and  in  the  veins  ap- 
pears in  the  fourth  plexus,  where  valves  also  are  found  first. 

The  lymph-vesseh  form  a  fine,  close  plexus  spread  out  in 
the  stratum  papiliare,  from  which  loops  are  sent  to  the  papillse. 
The  Itirger  vessels  passing  into  the  depths  from  this  plexus 
anastomose  in  the  stratum  subcutaneum,  to  give  rise  to  a 
second  coai-ser  network. 

Nerves  are  present  everywhere  in  the  skin,  while  certain 
regions  are  supplied  specially  [e.  g.,  soles  of  the  feet,  palms  of 
the  hands,  external  genitals).  Numerous  forms  of  nerve- 
endings  are  present.  We  find  free  intra-epitiielial  nerve- 
endings,  and  Merkel's  tactile  corpuscles  in  the  epidepnis; 
Meissner's  tactile  corpuscles,  and  end  bulbs  in  the  papillse; 
and  Vater-Paciniau,  Ruffini's,  and  other  corpuscles  in  the 
subcutis. 
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(/)    Kanunary  Qland. 

The  mammary  gland  is  a  cutaneous  gland,  which  is  present 
in  both  sexes,  and  up  to  the  beginning  of  puberty  is  not  well 
developed.  Its  epithelial  beginning  (milk  line  or  ridge)  is  seen 
in  the  first  months  of  embryonic  life.  After  the  commence- 
ment of  puberty  the  gland  continues  to  develop  in  the  female, 
but  undergoes  a  retrogression  in  the  male.  The  highest  de- 
velopment in  the  female  is  reached  at  the  end  of  pregnancy. 
Shortly  after  the  birth  of  the  child  the  milk  secretion  or 
lactation  begins.  The  function  of  the  mammary  gland  is 
thus  dependent  on  the  sexual  life. 

Before  puberty  this  whole  organ,  iu  both  sexes,  consists 
of  connective  tissue  iu  which  branched  tubules  are  imbedded. 
These  represent  the  ducts  of  the  completely  developed  gland, 
and  end  blindly  in  saccular  dilatations.  In  the  adult  female 
there  occur  branched  tubular  gland  bodies,  but  it  is  only  dur- 
ing pregnancy  that  these  develop  in  large  quantities  at  the 
sides  of  the  branched  ducts.  The  newly  formed  branches  of 
the  gland  bodies  possess  also  side  twigs. 

The  well-developed  mammary  gland  (at  the  end  of  preg- 
nancy and  during  lactation)  consists  of  fifteen  to  twenty 
conical  lobes,  which  are  arranged  radially.  Each  lobe  con- 
sists of  numerous  smaller  lobules,  which  represent  a  large  group 
of  gland  bodies  lying  close  together.  These  have  the  form  of 
alveoli,  and  lead  into  small  ducts,  which  join  to  form  the  duct 
of  the  mammary  gland.  Before  the  latter  opens  to  the  outside 
through  the  nipple,  it  is  widened  to  form  the  nnvs  lactifervs. 
Each  individual  lobe  represents  really  a  separate  compound 
alveolar  gland,  since  it  opens  into  the  nipple  by  an  orifice  of  its 
own,  the  porus  lactifertis.  The  individual  lobes  are  separated 
from  one  another  by  loose  connective  tissue,  which  often  con- 
tains a  quantity  of  fat. 

The  finer  structure  of  the  alveolus  (Fig,  258)  differs  accord- 
ing to  whether  it  is  at  rest  or  secreting.  When  at  rest,  the 
round  or  pyriform  alveoli  are  small  and  lined  with  cubical 
granular  epithelial  cells.     During  the  transition  to  the  active 
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Btate  (at  the  end  of  pregnancy)  the  alveoli  increase  in  size,  nu- 
merous leucocytes  find  their  way  into  the  lumena  of  the  alveoli, 
and  the  granular  epithelial  celts  begin  the  formation  of  fat. 
These  fat  globules  are  taken  up  by  the  leucocytes,  which  are 
tlius  converted  into  colostrum  corpuscles.  After  the  birth  of 
the  child  the  gland  cells  hecome  larger  and  the  production  of 
fat  increases.  The  walls  of  the  alveoli  now  consist  of  high 
cylindrical  gland  cells  full  of  secretion,  and  also  lower  cells 
which  have  been  emptied  of  their  contents.     The  part  of  the 
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cell  bordering  on  the  lumen  especially  undergoes  fatty  change. 
When  this  secretion  escapes,  the  part  of  the  cell  containing  the 
nucleus  regenerates  the  whole  cell.  This  process  may  take  place 
many  times.  The  whole  cell  does  not  disintegrate,  as  is  the 
case  in  the  sebaceous  glands.  Mitotic  division  is  observed 
often  in  these  cells,  while,  on  the  contrary,  extruded  nuclei 
are  found  free  in  the  lumen  of  the  niveolus. 

The  membrana  propria  of  the  alveolus  is  homogeneous, 
and  contains  on  its  inner  surface  stellate  basket  cells,  which 
surround  the  gland  cells  by  long  processes. 
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lu  a  gland  which  has  ceused  to  function,  the  interstitial 
connective  tissue  becomes  relatively  more  abundant  and  the 
gland  alveoli  tend  to  disappear. 

The  ducts  are  lined  with  a  single  layer  of  cylindrical  epi- 
thelium, which  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  external  oritice 
passes  over  into  stratified  flat  epithelium.  Outside,  the  duct 
is  clothed  with  a  circular  lnyer  of  connective  tissue  contain- 
ing elastic  fibres. 

During  the  climacteric  the  gland  undergoes  involution,  the 
alveoli  and  ducts  decreasing  greatly  in  number  and  size. 

The  skin  of  the  nipple  and  its  near  neighborhood  is  strongly 
pigmented.  It  contains  large  papillae  and  smooth  muscle 
cells  which  run  in  part  circularly  around  the  openings  of  the 
ducts  and  in  part  longitudinally  in  the  nipple.  The  skin  of 
the  region  immediately  around  the  nipple  (areola)  contains, 
besides  large  sweat  glands,  many  (about  twelve)  sebaceous 
glands  of  considerable  size,  the  so-called  Montgomery'' »  glands 
(glandnlffi  areolares).  The  structure  of  the  latter  forms  a 
transition  between  the  sebaceous  and  mammary  glands.  They 
increase  in  size  during  pregnancy. 

The  blood-vessels .  entering  the  gland  parenchyma  from 
different  sides  break  up  iitto  a  fine  capillary  plexus,  which 
surrounds  the  gland  ducts  and  alveoli.  The  lymph-vessels 
run  in  the  form  of  capillary  networks,  both  in  the  interstitial 
connective  tissue  and  in  the  skin  of  the  nipple  and  areola. 
The  nerves  entering  the  mammary  gland  in  part  supply  the 
blood-vessels,  and  partly  end  in  the  gland  parenchyma,  as 
in  the  salivary  glands.  In  the  skin  of  the  nipple  and  in  the 
end  dilatations  of  the  larger  ducts  there  are  found  Meissner's 
and   Vater- Pacinian    tactile  corpuscles  (W.  Krause). 

The  secretion  of  the  mammary  gland — the  milk — is  an 
emulsion  of  fat  droplets,  whose  size  varies  from  1  to  5  /i  in 
diameter.  Each  fat  globule  is  surrounded  by  a  layer  of  casein, 
which  prevents  their  coalescence  with  one  another. 

The  colostrum,  which  is  present  in  the  mammary  gland 
before  and  in  ibe  firet  two  or  three  days  after  the  birth  of  the 
child,  contains    fat    drops  and    colostrum  corpuscles.      These 
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cells  are  nucleated,  and  include  in  their  protoplasm  many 
free  fat  globules.  Tliey  are  derived  probably  from  leucocytes 
which  have  wandered  into  the  lumen  of  the  alveolus.  Some 
authors  regard  them  as  gland  cells  which  have  undergone 
fatty  change. 

2.    VISnAL  OBGAIT. 

The  true  organ  of  vision  consists  of  the  eyeball (bulbuaociiW) 
and  the  optic  nerve.  Besides  these  there  are  protective  struct- 
ures, the  eyelids  and  the  lachrymal  apparatus. 

(a)  EyebalL 
In  the  walls  of  the  eyeball  there  are  three  layers; 

(1)  Tunica  externa  seu  fibrosa,  which  consists  of  the  opaque 
sclera  and  the  transparent  anterior  part,  the  cornea. 

(2)  Tunica  media  seu  vasculosa,  which  is  made  up  of  the 
choroidea,  the  ciliary  body,  and  the  iris. 

(8)   Tunica  interna,  which  consists  of  the  retina. 
The  eyeball  contains  in  its  interior  the  aqueous  and  vitreous 
humors  and  the  l-ens  cryslullina. 

{1)  Tunica  Externa. 
The  cornea  (Fig.  25!>)  is  a  membrane  varying  in  thickness 
from  0.8  to  1.1  mm.     In  it  can  be  made  out  five  layers,  which 
from  in  front  backward  are  as  follows: 

(1)  The  anterior  epithelial  layer  (corneal  epithelium) ; 

(2)  The  lamina  elastica  anterior; 

(3)  The  substantia  propria  coriiete  ; 

(4)  The  lamina  ela.'^ticii  posterior; 

(5)  The  posterior  epithelial  layer  (corneal  endothelium). 
(1)  The    most    snperficial    sheath   consists  of  five  to  eight 

layers  of  epithelial  cells;  the  deepest  of  which  are  cylindrical. 
These  pass  over  into  lower  polygonal  cells,  which  at  the  sur- 
face become  flat,  but  are  always  nucleate<I.  Regeneration  takes 
place  in  the  basiil  cylindrical  cells,  in  which  karyokinetic 
figures  are  found  not  infrequently.  The  cells  are  bound 
together  by   intercellular  bridges,  iis  in  the  skin.     The  lower 
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euriace  of  thla  epithelium  is  smooth,  since  the  connective 
tissue  there  is  wautiog  in  papillse.  At  the  border  of  the 
cornea  this  epithelium  passes  over  into  that  of  the  conjunctiva, 

(2)  The  lamina  etastica  anterior  (Bowmau's  membrane, 
antenor  basal  membrane)  is  strongly  developed  in  mau,  vary- 
ing from  0.01  to  0.02  mm.  in  thickness.  It  is  a  homogeneous 
refractive  membrane.  By  means  of  certain  reagents  (potassium 
I>ermanganate)  fibrillfe  can  be  demonstrated  in  it.  The  anterior 
surface  presents  minute  inequalities,  which  correspond  with 
projections  and  depressions  on  the  under  surface  of  the  basal 
cells. 

(3)  The  sttbetantia  propria  forms  the  main  mass  of  the  cornea. 
It  consists  of  connective- tissue  fibrillse,  which  are  bound 
together  into  flat  lamellte  by  means  of  interQbrillar  cement 
substance.  There  are  in  man  about  sixty  of  these  lamella 
overlying  one  another  and  running  parallel  to  the  surface  of 
the  cornea.  They  are  joined  together  by  interlamellar  cement 
substance.  The  tibrillfe  run  in  different  directions  and  cross 
one  another  at'  various  angles.  A  few  bundles  run  obliquely 
and  join  the  individual  lamellie  with  one  another.  These  are 
tlie  so-Cidled  fibrm  arcuatce. 

Through  the  entire  substiintia  propria  there  runs  a  system 
oi  canals  and  spaces  which  contain  a  serous  fluid.  This  svstera 
can  be  demonstrated  most  easily  by  impregnation  with  silver 
or  chloride  of  gold.  The  former  gives  a  negative  picture — i.  e., 
the  canals  and  spaces  are  colorless  on  a  brown  background. 
By  the  gold  method,  on  the  contrary,  a  [lositive  picture  is 
obtained,  in  which  the  canal  sy.sfem  is  colored  violet  (Fig. 
260).  In  the  spaces  lie  flat  connective-tissue  cells  possessing 
m:)ny  processes  and  large  nuclei.  These  so-oiUed  Jixed  corneal 
cells  lie  close  to  the  walls  of  the  spaces.  Wandering  cells  also 
occur  in  the  cornea. 

(4)  The  lamina  elastica  posterior  (Destt'met's  membrane, 
posterior  basal  membnme)  is  a  refractive  membrane  only 
0.006  mm.  thick.  It  has  been  descril>ed  as  an  elastic  mem- 
brane, but,  according  to  Mall,  does  not  stain  by  Weigert's 
elastic  stain. 
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(5)  The  corneal  endothelium  (posterior  epithelial  layer) 
consists  of  a  layer  of  low  hexagonal  cells,  whose  protoplasm 
is  rich  in  fibrils.  These  seem  to  pass  from  one  cell  to  another, 
as  in  the  stratum  spinosum  of  the  epidermis. 

The  sclera  has  a  structure  similar  to  that  of  the  substantiK 
propria  eornese.  It  possesses,  however,  numerous  elastic  fibres, 
of  which  a  part  form  networks.  The  flat  connective-tisBue 
cells  lie  in  irregularly  branched  spaces.  The  connective-tissue 
fibrils  are  arranged  in  layers  in  such  a  way  that  thoee  of  one 
layer  have  a  meridional  and   those  of  another  an  equatorial 

Fiu.  260. 

OontntetaM 


direction.  The  sclera  shows  in  certain  places  collections  of" 
pigment  (c  g..  at  the  border  of  the  cornea,  and  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve). 

On  the  inner  surfiice  of  the  .=clera  we  find  a  loose  connective 
tissue  arranged  in  thin  hiyers.  This  contains  branched  pig- 
ment cells  and  join-s  the  sclera  to  the  chorioidea.  In  sep- 
arating these  layers  a  part  of  the  connective  tissue  remains 
with  the  sclera,  and  a  part  adheres  to  the  chorioidea.  We  dis- 
tinguish this  connective-tissue  layer  as  tlie  lamina  fusca  slertB 
or  lamina  svprachorioidra.  At  the  place  where  the  optic  nerve 
penetrates  the  sclera  we  find  only  a  remnant  of  the  layer  in  the  . 
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form  of  a  reticular  network,  the  so-called  lamina  eribrosa. 
The  eye  muscles  attach  themselves  to  the  sclera  in  such  a  way 
that  their  tendons  pass  over  into  the  fibril  bundles  of  the 
sclera.  The  outer  surface  of  the  sclera  borders  on  the  con- 
junctiva sclerse,  with  which  it  is  bound  by  the  loose  subcon- 
junctival connective  tissue. 

{2)     Tunica  Media. 

In  the  chorioidea  we  distinguish  several  layers  (Fig.  261) : 
1.  The  lamina  vasculosa  is  the  outermost  layer,  and  is  adja- 
cent to  the  lamina  siiprachorioidea.     It  contains  large  blood- 
vessels, the  branches  of  the  veuse  eiliares  posticee,  and   the 
arterise  eiliares  posticee  brevis.     The  ground  substance  consists 


Vertical  section  tlimugh  the  chorioidea  anil  a  part  of  the  sclera  nf  an  ape.     x  44a 

of  connective  tissue  with  fine  elastic  fibre  networks.  In  it  there 
are  veins  surrounded  by  lympli  spaces.  Numerous  pigment 
cells  are  present,  and  running  along  the  arteries  are  bundles 
of  smooth  muscle  cells  and  flat  branched  cells. 

2.  The  lamina  choriocapillaris  lies  internal  to  the  lamina 
vasculosa.  It  consjsis  of  a  small  nmount  of  ground  substance 
containing  a  capillary  plexus,  wliicii  is  more  dense  in  the  region 
of  the  mneula  lutea.     No  pigment  is  present. 

3.  The  lamina  basalts  is  a  highly  refractive,  delicate  mem- 
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braiie  which  Vita  on  lUe  inner  rurfiice  of  the  diorioidea  and 
txir'iere  on  the  |iigment  efiiilielium  of  the  retina. 

The  corf/iis  ciliare  i^  to  be  regarded  as  a  proti-&*  of  the 
chorioidea,  wliich  reaches  from  the  era  serrata  (o  the  outer- 
nioHt  bordera  of  the  iriif.  It  conni=ts  of  the  so-called  orbtculut 
mlutreg,  the  procemujf  cillareis  (corona  eiliari^),  and  the  museuius 
rifiaris. 

The  (rrificulw)  ciliaris  diffenj  in  structure  from  ilie  cho- 
rioidea  in  that  it  contains  no  lamina  choriocapillaris.  The 
lamina  bartjilin  in  thickened  to  form  intercroftsiog  ridges,  with 
dtiiircKHiouH  l)etween  which  are  filled  with  retinal  pigment 
epithelium.  The  \enaeU  and  muscle  bundles  belonging  to 
thiH  region  run  in  a  meridional  direction. 

The  coruim  ciliariH  (Fig,  262)  coosistfl  of  seventy  to  eighty 
ridgc-iike  procerwes  running  ineridionally  (processus  ciliares). 
Tlicwe  are  arranged  around  the  lens,  and  are  about  2  mm.  long 
dnd  1  mm.  high.  Tlicy  are  highest  at  the  end  toward  the  lens. 
Toward  the  outuidc  the  ground  substance  of  the  processes  border 
on  the  ciliary  muscles.  The  inner  surface,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  covered  by  the  lamina  basalis,  which  rests  on  the  pigment 
layer  of  the  pars  ciliaris  retinte. 

The  muHcvlus  c'lUaris  (Fig.  262)  has  the  form  of  a  flat 
ring  ai>out  'i  mm.  in  thickness.  It  consists  of  smooth  muscle 
(^elis,  which  may  be  divided  into  three  groups  according  to  the 
diniction  in  wliicli  they  run  : 

1.  The  outermost  (ma-idional)  part  (tensor  chorioidese)  con- 
taiiiK  bundles  of  muscle  ceils  which  run  meridionally  and  lie 
next  to  the  sclera.  They  reach  from  the  canal  of  Schlemm 
to    the   orbiculu3    ciliaris. 

2.  Outside  these  fibres  there  is  a  middle  (radial)  layer  of 
the  ciliary  muscle.  Its  bundles  of  fibres  have  a  radial  arrange- 
ment, BO  that  s{)nie  of  them  are  spread  out  toward  the  centre 
of  the  eyeball,  like  ihe  ray«  of  a  fan  (Fig.  2G2). 

:l.  The  innermost  [circular)  portion  of  the  muscle  takes  an 
iviuntoriid  or  circular  course,  so  that  tlie  name  Miiller's  ring 
muscle  is  applied  also  to  it. 

The  iris  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  i)rocess  of  the  chorioidea. 
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It  consists  of  four  layers:    the  iiiuerior  epithelium,  the  struma 
iridie,  the  posterior  limiting  layer,  and  the  pigment  layer. 

1.  The  anterior  epiihelmm  is  made  up  of  a  simple  layer  of 
flat  cells,  which  cover  the  anterior  surface  of  the  iris.  In  old 
individuals  this  layer  is  no  longer  to  be  made  out. 

2.  The  stroma  iT^is  consists,  in  its  anterior  half,  of  reticular 
connective  tissue  {anterior  limiting  layer),  and  in  its  posterior 
half  of  loose  connective  tissue  which  contains  numerous  hlood- 
vessels  (vascular  layer).  The  vessels,  which  here  have  a  radial 
arrangement,  possess  no  muscular  sheaths,  but  are  enclosed  by 
a  strongly  developed  adventitia.  In  this  part  of  the  iris  the 
smooth  muscle  cells  are  collected  to  form  the  musculus  sphincter 
pupilltB  and  the  musculus  dilatator  pupillce.  Tlie  first  is  formed 
of  bundles  of  fibres,  which  are  arranged  circularly  around  the 
pupillary  edge  of  the  iris  in  the  form  of  bands  about  1  mm. 
broad.  The  second  muscle  is  made  up  of  bundles  of  fibres 
running  radially.  The  pigment  which  is  present  in  the  eon- 
iiective  tissue  of  the  iris  stroma  in  varying  quantity  lends  color 
to  the  iris.     In  light  eyes  it  is  not  abundant. 

The  posterior  limiting  layer  (Bruch's  membrane),  which  is 
a  process  of  the  lamina  basalis,  is  a  refractive  membrane  2  ft 
thick. 

4.  The  pipTnent  layer  of  the  iris  {pars  iridiea  retinse)  pre- 
sents two  layers  of  cells.  The  cells  of  the  posterior  layer  are 
cubical  and  strongly  pigmented,  while  those  of  the  anterior 
layer   are  flat  and  contain  only  a  little  pigment. 

Special  note  must  be  made  of  those  places  where  the  cornea 
passes  over  into  the  sclera,  and  where  the  iris  and  corpus 
ciliare  are  connected  with  the  outer  coats  of  the  eye.  The 
sclera  passes  directly  over  into  the  cornea,  its  fibril  bundles 
running  without  interruption  from  one  coat  to  the  other.  The 
hardly  noticeable  line  of  separation  pas.ses  obliquely  backward 
and  inward.  In  this  region  the  ciliary  border  of  the  iris  is 
attached  to  the  outer  coats  of  the  eye.  This  attacliment  takes 
place  by  means  of  the  so-called  ligamentum  pectinatum  iridis, 
which  in  man  is  developed  much  less  strongly  than  in  many 
lower  animals.    The  ligament  is  made  up  of  a  network  of  fibres 
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r-ituated  in  the  angle  of  the  anterior  chamber,  between  the 
cornea  and  inB.  The  fibres  pasB  over  into  Descemet's  mem- 
brane, which  in  this  region  shows  a  fibrillar  structure.  There 
occur  here  also,  on  the  one  aide,  free  connective-tissue  bundles 
from  the  substantia  propria  corneee,  and  on  the  other  side 
connective  tissue  and  elastic  fibres  of  the  iutermuscular  tissue 
of  the  ciliary  muscle  and  processes  from  the  iris  stroma.  These 
fibres  form  a  network  whose  strands  are  covei'ed  with  flat  epi- 
thelium continuous  with  the  corneal  endothelium  and  the 
epithelium  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  iris.  Between  the 
strands  of  tissue  there  are  free  spaces,  the  so-called  spacet  of 
Fontana. 

{S)    Tunica  interna. 

The  retina  is  the  third  and  innermost  coat  of  the  eyeball, 
and  contains  the  terminations  of  the  optic  nerve  fibres.  It  lines 
the  whole  posterior  part  of  the  eye,  and  ends  at  the  pupillary 
border  of  the  iris.  We  can  distinguish  it  in  three  zones :  1. 
The  pars  optica  retinte,  which  extends  from  the  place  of  eDtrance 
of  the  optic  nerve,  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  ciliary  body, 
where  it  ends  in  a  zig-zag  line,  the  ova  serrata;  2.  Thenar* 
ciliari*  retime,  from  the  ora  serrata  to  the  ciliary  border  of  the 
iris ;  and  3.  The  parg  iridica  retinte,  which  extends  from  the 
ciliary  border  to  the  pupillary  border  of  the  iris, 

1.  The  pars  optica  retince  (Figs.  263  and  265)  is  the  only 
part  of  the  retina  which  is  sensitive  to  light.  It  consists  of 
several  layers,  the  elements  of  which  have  been  studied  by  the 
newer  methods,  such  as  the  vital  niethylene-blue  staining,  and 
the  Golgi  imi>regniition.  Three  main  layers  can  be  made  out: 
the  outermost  pigment  layer,  the  middle  layer  (Gehirnschieht), 
and  the  innermost  nenro-epUhflial  layer.  The  middle  layer 
is  made  up  of  six,  the  neuro-epithelial  lityer  of  four  sheaths, 
so  that  the  retina  posscssen  altogether  eleven  layers  : 

1.  Pigment  layt'r. 

2.  Ijtiyer  of  rods  and  cones  ;         ^ 

3.  Memlmina  limitans  externa;  ! 

4.  Outer  granular  hiyer;  f  Neuro-epithelial  layer. 
5-  Henle's  fibre  lavor.                   J 
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■  Middle  layer 
(Gelitmiicliicht). 


6.  Outer  reticular  (molecular)  layer; 

7.  Outer  ganglionic  (inner  granular)  layer ; 

8.  Inner  reticular  (molecular)  layer ; 

9.  Inner  ganglionic  layer; 

10.  Nerve-fibre  layer ; 

11.  Membrana  liniitans  interna. 
We  shall  begin  the  description  of  the  individual  layers  with 

the  outermost  one.     The  elements  of  the  pigment  sheath  are 

usually  regular  hexagonal  cells,  which  are  arranged  in  a  simple 

Fig.  263. 


Diagism  of  the  retina. 

A,  layer  of  rods  and  cont 

D,  Henle'a  fibre  layer;  E.  out 

ular  layer;  if.  ianergangliuu 

a,  Mullor'a gupportliig  tell;  b,  rodi 


nplled  by  Kalliiis.  from  the  work  of  RnmAn  y  C^bI 
B,  membrana  limltans  citemii ;  C,  outer  granular  luf 
reticular  layer:  F,  outer  ganglionic  layer;  O,  inner  re 
a.ver  ;  J.  nerve-flbre  layer;  £.  membrana  limitans inter 

rf,  bipolar  cell  belonging  to  rods ;  e-i,  bipolar 


cell  belonging  to  cones;  k-m,  horiKtmtal  cells  ;  u.  centrifugal  nerve  Hbre;  o-(,  ^nglion  cellB 
of  uptic  nerve ;  •-•,  spongiublasta  (amarkrine  cellal ;  i-»,  diffuse  amakrine  celia ;  ii,  nervniiH 
aponglobUst.     (From  Merkel- Bonnet,  Ergibniiif  d.  Anal.  u.  Enlaick,  Bd.  [I.  8.  251.) 

layer.  The  somewhat  flattened  nucleus  lies  in  the  outer  pig- 
ment-free luilf  of  the  cell.  The  inner  strongly  pigmented 
part  of  the  cell  possesses  long,  fine,  fringe-like  processes,  which 
penetrate  between  the  outer  segments  of  the  visual  cells.  The 
pigment,  in  the  form  of  small  dark-brown  granules  and  rods, 
may  change  its  position  under  the  influence  of  light,  so  that 
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it  is  distributed  equally  throughout  tlie  cell.  In  consequence 
of  this  the  rods  and  cones  become  surrounded  by  pigment 
granules  in  the  region  of  the  external  limiting  membrane. 
After  exposure  to  Htronger  light  the  pigment  moves  to  the 
outer  part  of  the  oeli  and  collects  in  a  thin  layer  there,  so 
that  the  visual  cells  are  quite  free  from  it. 

The  neuro-epithelial  layer  is  formed  of  the  visual  cells.  Of 
these,  there  are  three  layers:  the  layer  of  rods  and  cones,  the 
outer  granular  layer,  and  the  sheath  of  Henle.  The  external 
limiting  membrane  is  derived  from  the  supporting  cells  of 
Miiller  (see  below). 

We  distinguish  two  kinds  of  visual  cells,  rod  cells  and  cone 
cells  (Fig.  203,  b,  c).  Eiich  rod  cell  consists  of  a  rod  and  a  rod 
fibre.  The  latter  contains  the  nucleus.  The  rods  are  elongated 
cylindrical  structures,  about  50  u  long  and  2  (W  thick.  They 
may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  the  outer  segment  and  the  inner 
segment.  The  outer  segment  is  cylindrical  and  doubly  refrac- 
tive. It  contains  the  visual  purple,  and  when  acted  upon  by  cer- 
tain reagents  breaks  up  into  many  discs.  The  inner  segment  is 
slightly  spindle-shaped,  finely  granular,  and  singly  refractive. 
In  the  outer  part  of  the  inner  segment  there  is  in  most  verte- 
brates an  ellipsoidal  body  which  sliows  a  fibrous  structure. 
This  is  the  so-called  ellipsoid  of  Krause. 

Ekch  rod  is  continuous  at  its  inner  end  with  a  fine  fibre,  the 
rod  fibre.  This  ends  in  the  outer  reticular  layer  in  a  small 
globular  thickening.  Each  rod  fibre  shows  somewhere  in  its 
course  a  nucleated  enlargement,  the  rod  nucleus.  This  may 
occur  at  various  levels,  so  that  the  outer  granular  layer  contains 
many  rows  of  nuclei.  In  some  animals  (cat,  rabbit,  guinea-pig, 
horse,  etc.)  the  nucleus  shows  a  distinct  transvei-se  striation, 
whicli  is  (hie  to  the  arrangement  of  the  chromatin  substance  in 
two  to  four  plate-like  segments.  In  man  the  nucleus  shows  a 
i-eticular  structure,  and  only  seldom  do  we  see  an  indistinct 
cross-stria t ion,  which  is  due  to  annular  thickenings  of  the 
chroniiitin  network  on  the  surfjice  of  tlie  nucleus. 

The  cone  cells  consist  also  of  two  parts,  the  cone  and  the 
CDiie  fibre. 
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The  cones  are  shorter  than  the  rods,  measuring  ooly  about 
30  /i.  Like  the  rods,  they  show  an  outer  and  an  inner  s^- 
Toeni.  The  outer  segment  is  much  shorter  than  that  of  the 
rod,  and  is  slightly  conical  in  form.  It  sometimes  presents 
cross-striations.  The  inner  segment  is  somewhat  shorter  and 
much  thicker  (6  fi)  than  that  of  the  rod,  and  is  rounded.  The 
ellipsoid  of  the  cone  is  larger  than  that  of  the  rod,  and  lies  in 
the  peripheral  part  of  the  inner  segment,  occupying  about 
two-thirds  of  this. 

Each  cone  is  continuous  with  a  cone  fibre.  At  the  junction 
of  these  two  parts  of  the  cone  cell,  immediately  inside  the 
external  limiting  layer,  lies  the  coTie  nucleus.  The  cone 
fibres  end  in  the  outer  reticular  layer  by  means  of  a  conical 
expansion,  from  which  fine  fibres  spread  out. 

The  number  of  rods  is  far  greater  than  that  of  the  cones. 
They  are  diatribnted  less  uniformly,  so  that  in  a  section  taken 
at  right  angles  to  the  surface  two  or  three  rods  are  found 
between  each  two  cones. 

The  rods  and  cones  lie  in  a  row,  the  lower  boundary  of 
which  is  the  membraua  limitans  externa  (Fig.  263,  B).  This 
membrane  is  a  product  of  the  Miiller's  fibres.  Outside  these  lie 
the  rod  and  cone  fibres,  together  with  their  nuclei,  forming  the 
outer  granular  layer  {€).  This  consists  usually  of  granules 
crowded  closely  together.  In  the  region  of  the  macula  lutea  the 
inner  segments  of  the  rod  and  cone  fibres  are  elongated,  and  form 
the  so-called  Henle's  fibre  layer  {D),  which  contains  no  granules. 

The  outer  reiicular  layer  (E)  is  made  up  of  the  tiiickened 
ends  of  the  visual  cell  fibres  and  the  end  arborizations  of  cells 
whose  bodies  lie  in  the  outer  ganglionic  layer. 

The  main  constituents  of  the  outer  ganglionic  layer  (inner 
granular  layer)  {F)  are  the  bipolar  ganglion  cells,  whose 
processes  end  in  the  outer  and  inner  reticular  layers.  Some 
cells  (Fig.  263,  d)  establish  a  communication  between  the  rod 
cells  and  the  optic  nerve  fibres  in  such  a  way  that  the  outer 
arborizations  come  in  contact  with  the  ends  of  the  rod  cells, 
and  the  inner  processes  reach  to  the  inner  border  of  the  inner 
reticular  layer   to  surround  the  ganglion  cells  there.     Other 
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cells  (e-i)  are  aiisociated,  by  muans  of  the  processes  wbich  are 
S(3nt  into  the  outer  reticular  layer,  with  the  broad  conical  ends 
of  the  cone  fibres.  The  inner  processes,  on  the  contrary,  enter 
the  inner  reticular  layer,  where  tbey  cotne  into  contact  at 
various  levels  with  the  branched  protoplasmic  processes  of 
the  ganglion  cells. 

Besides  these  cells,  we  find  at  the  inner  border  of  this  layer, 
fells  which  are  known  us  gpongioblmte  (W.  iliiller)  or  para- 
reticulnr  cells  (Kalliuf-).  The  processes  of  these  cells  end  in 
the  inner  reticular  layer.  With  these  cells  must  be  classified, 
according  to  Ramun  y  Cajal,  those  in  which  no  axis-cylinder 
process  is  to  be  seen  (amakrine  cells,  a-^  and  3).  Some  of 
these  give  off  end  arborizations  only  at  certain  levels  (a-e,  cells 
in  which  the  dendrites  are  arranged  in  layers).  Others,  on 
the  contrary,  send  their  processes  diffusely  through  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  inner  reticular  layer  (f  3). 

Besides  the  amakrine  cells,  we  find  at  this  level,  in  certain 
animals,  cells  giving  off  axones  which  pass  over  into  optic 
nerve  fibres.  Finally,  there  are  cells  (m,  I)  wliicli  possess 
one  or  more  main  processes  spreading  out  on  the  outer  surface 
uf  the  inner  reticular  layer.  They  resemble  the  so-called 
horizontal  cells  (Ramon  y  Cajal),  which  lie  in  the  outer 
|)art  of  the  outer  ganglionic  layer  at  the  boundary  of  the  outer 
reticular  substance.  These  cells  owe  their  name  to  the  fact  that 
their  long  axis  lies  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  retina.  They 
are  ganglion  cells  whose  bodies  give  off  numerous  short  den- 
drites, branching  abundantly  in  the  outer  reticular  layer,  and 
also  a  long,  fine,  horizontal  axis-cylinder  process,  which  breaks 
up  at  the  end  into  numerous  branches.  Two  kinds  of  these 
cells  can  be  distinguished :  the  outer  smaller  cells  (»i),  whose 
axis-cylinder  processes  come  in  contact  by  end  arborizations 
with  the  ends  of  the  cone  fibres;  and  the  injier  large  cells  {/), 
whose  long  processes  are  connected  with  the  end  bulbs  of  the 
rod  fibres.  These  cells  join  togetlier  distiint  parts  of  tiie 
retina. 

We  find  also  in  this  region  cells  (A')  which  send  out 
[)rocesses   which  end  above  in   the   outer    and    below   in    the 
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inner  reticular  layer.  The  nuclei  of  Muller's  fibres  also  lie 
at  the  level  of  the  outer  gaiigUonic  layer. 

The  niner  reticular  (molecular)  layer  (G)  consists  ol'  a  fiue 
network,  which  is  derived  mainly  from  the  branched  processes 
of  cells  of  the  outer  ganglionic  layer,  as  well  as  the  dendrites 
of  cells  of  the  inner  ganglionic  layer.  This  layer  shows  stria- 
tions  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  retina.  This  appearance  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  end  arborizations  of  the  cells  lie  at  dif- 
ferent levels  (Fig.  263).  Between  the  most  external  arboriza- 
tions of  the  bipolar  cells  (e— i)  belonging  to  the  cones,  and  be- 
tween the  innermost  branched  dendrites  of  the  ganglion  cells 
{o-s),  there  run  the  fine  branches  of  the  amakrine  eelia.  Fine 
side  branches  of  the  Muller's  fibres  (a)  also  take  part  in  this 
network. 

The  inner  ganglion-cell  layer  {Fig.  263,  H)  consists  of 
multipolar  ganglion  cells  with  many  protoplasmic  processes, 
which  extend  toward  the  outside,  and  at  certain  levels  of  the 
inner  reticular  layer  break  up  into  fine  branches.  Retzius  and 
O^jal  claim  that  each  ganglion  cell  branches  without  forming 
anastomoses  with  other  cells.  Dogiel  believes,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  protoplasmic  processes  of  all  ganglion  cells  of  the 
retina  join  with  one  another  and  form  a  network.  The  axis- 
cylinder  process  extends  inward  and  comes  to  lie  in  the  nerve- 
fibre  layer  as  an  independent  nerve  fibre. 

Id  the  human  retina  a  ganglion  cell  is  sometimes  found  to 
be  bound  to  another  by  a  short  bridge.  These  are  the  so-called 
itoin  cells  (Dogiel,  Greeff ).  Such  a  bridge  may  vary  in  length, 
and  is  only  a  thick  protoplasmic  process  which  is  continuous 
with  that  of  another  cell.  Only  one  of  two  cells  thus  con- 
nected possesses  an  axis-cylinder  process,  which  passes  over 
into  the  nerve-fibre  layer. 

In  the  inner  ganglion-cell  layer  there  lie  cells  {t)  whose 
dendrites  pass  diffusely  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the 
inner  reticular  layer,  but  have  no  connection  with  tiie  rods 
and  cones. 

The  nerve-fibre  layer  (Fig.  263,  J)  contains  the  fibres  of 
the  optic  nerve,  which  diverge  from  one  another  in  all  direc- 
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tions  at  tlie  piipilla  nervi  oplici.  This  layer  is  thickest,  at  tlie 
place  of  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  (Fig.  264).  It  contains 
only  naked  axis  cylinders.  The  great  majority  of  these  are 
centripetal  fibres,  which  are  derived  from  the  cells  of  the  adja- 
cent layer  (H)  of  the  retina.  It  is  highly  probable  that  there 
are  a  few  (n)  centrifugal  fibres  (Cajal),  which  are  processes  of 
ganglion  cells  situated  in  the  brain.  The  greater  number  of 
these  fibres  form  by  their  end  arborizations  a  pericellular 
network  around  the  cells  which  lie  in  the  outer  part  of  tlie 
inner  reticular  layer — i.  e.,  around  the  parareticular  cells 
Some  of  them,  on  the  contrary,  end  freely  after  penetrating 
to  the  more  external  layers  of  the  retina  (Dogiel). 

The  manbrana  limilans  interna  {K),  which  forms  the 
innermost  layer  of  the  retina,  is  a  product  of  tlie  supporting 
cells  of  Miiller  (supporting  fibres,  radial  fibres). 

These  supporting  cells  of  Mi'Jlcr  are  somewhat  similar  to  the 
ependyraal  cells  of  tlie  embryonic  spinal  cord.  They  are  ele- 
ments of  an  epithelial  nature  (of  ectodermal  origin),  and  consist 
of  elongated  cells  which  exttnd  through  the  whole  thickness 
of  the  retina.  The  inner  end  of  the  cell  is  widened  into  a  cone- 
shaped  body,  which  shows  a  fibrous  structure  (radial  fibre  cone). 
In  coHsequeiice  of  the  fusion  of  these  conicjil  bodies,  a  mem- 
brane is  formed,  the  meinbrana  limitans  interna.  From  this 
place  the  supporting  cells  extend  toward  the  outer  surface.  In 
both  reticular  layers  delicate  fibres  are  given  off  in  all  direc- 
tions. At  the  level  of  the  outer  reticular  layer  each  cell  pre- 
sents an  ellipsoidal  nucleus.  In  the  outer  ganglionic  and  outer 
granular  layers  the  cells  show  numerous  cup-like  depressions 
on  their  surfaces,  citused  by  pressure  exerted  by  other  kinds  of 
cells.  At  the  bases  of  the  rods  and  cones  is  found  the  mem- 
brana  limitans  externa,  which  is  formed  by  a  membranous 
widening  of  the  supporting  fibres.  From  its  surface  there  run 
fine  processes,  which  form  the  so-called  fibre-baskets,  which 
surround  the  ba^^es  of  the  rods  and  cones. 

In  the  supporting  tissue  of  the  retina  there  are,  in  addition 
to  the  Miiller's  fibres,  neurnijUa  cells  (spider  cells),  which  occur 
abundantly  in  the  optic  neive. 
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From  the  above  description  of  the  retina,  it  is  seen  that  the 
light  stimuli  reach  the  brain  in  the  following  way :  The  rod 
"and  cone  visual  cells,  which  one  may  call  the  first  neurones, 
receive  the  stimulus.  From  here  it  is  transmitted  to  the  bipolar 
cells  of  the  outer  ganglionic  layer  (second  neurones),  and  thence 
to  the  cells  of  the  ganglion-cell  layer  (third  neurones),  which 
send  fibres  through  the  optic  nerve  to  the  brain.  The  con- 
nection between  these  cells  is  by  contact  in  the  two  reticular 
layers. 

The  retina  has  a  somewhat  different  structure  in  the  macula 
lutea,  the  papilla  n.  optici  (see  Optic  nerve),  and  the  era 
serrata. 

In  the  region  of  the  mamila  lutea  the  middle  or  cerebral 
layer  contains  a  yellow  pigment,  which  is  distributed  diffusely, 
so  that  this  part  has  a  yellowish  coh)r  on  the  surface.  In  this 
neighborhood  the  inner  ganglion-cell  layef  is  distinctly 
thicker,  consisting  of  as  many  as  nine  layers  of  ganglion 
cells.  The  outer  ganglionic  layer  is  also  wider  here.  The 
layer  of  rods  and  cones  becomes  poorer  in  rods  as  the  macula 
lutea  is  approached,  so  that  in  this  region  itself  only  cone  cells 
are  present.  In  the  macula  lutea  Henle's  fibre  sheath  is 
especially  well  developed. 

In  the  centre  of  the  macula  lutea  on  its  inner  surface  there 
is  a  depression,  the  fovea  centralis,  in  which  the  retinal  layers 
are  distinctly  thinner  than  elsewhere.  The  nerve-fibre  sheath 
ends  here,  and  both  ganglion-cell  layeis  disappear,  so  that  in 
the  fundus  fovese  itself  only  a  neuro-epitlielial  layer  is  found. 
Owing  to  the  entire  absence  of  the  pigmented  cerebral  layer 
of  the  retina,  the  fundus  fovete  appears  colorless. 

In  the  region  of  the  ora  serrata  a  marked  decrease  in  thick- 
ness of  the  retina  takes  place  in  consequence  of  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  retinal  layers.  The  nerve-fibre  and  ganglion-cell 
layers  are  the  first  to  disappear.  The  structure  of  the  visual 
cell  layer  is  altered  and  the  two  reticular  liiyers  are  lost.  The 
outer  granular  layer  fuses  with  the  outer  ganglionic  layer. 
At  a  certain  distance  from  the  ora  serrata  the  rod  cells  dis- 
appear, and  the  cone  cells  change  their  typical  character  and 
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become  finally  a  single  layer  of  cylindrical  epithelium.     The 
supporting  cells  of  Miiller  are  well  developed  here. 

2.  In  the  pars  cUiaris  retiiice  we  find  only  two  layers  of  • 
cells.  Toward  the  outside  there  is  pigmented  epithelium,  while 
on  the  inner  side  there  is  a  layer  of  high  cylindrical  cells, 
which  are  derived  from  the  neuro-epithelial  layer.  These 
cylindrical  cells  take,  the  place  of  the  layer  of  visual  cells  and 
the  outer  granular  layer,  which  is  still  to  be  seen  at  the  ora 
serrata. 

3.  Pars  iridica  retinae,  see  Iris. 

{4)  The  Optic  Nerve. 
The  optic  nerve  possesses  three  sheaths,  which  are  to  be 
regarded  as  continuous  with  the  menibraues  of  the  brain.  The 
dura  mater  forms  the  outermost  sheath,  the  anichnoidea  the 
second,  and  that  which  lies  immediately  on  the  nerve  is  derived 
from  the  pia  mater  and  sends  septa  between  the  individual 
fibre  bundles.  Between  the  processes  of  the  dura  mater  and 
the  arachnoidea,  and  between  the  arachnoidea  and  the  pia 
mater,  there  are  two  spaces,  of  which  the  first  is  in  communi- 
cation with  the  subdural  space,  and  the  second  with  the 
subarachnoid  space.  All  three  sheaths  are  bound  together 
by    connective- tissue    strands,    which    cross    over  through  the 


At  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  into  tlie  eyeball  the 
dural  and  pial  sheaths  pass  over  into  the  stlera.  The  arach- 
noidea, on  the  contrary,  breaks  up  into  fibres  before  it  reaches 
the  sclera,  so  tliat  the  subdural  and  subarachnoidal  spaces  com- 
municate with  one  another. 

Where  the  optic  nerve  enters  the  eye,  the  sclera  and  choroid 
are  pierced  and  perforated,  so  that  they  are  reduced  to  a  lattice- 
work tissue,  which  we  call  the  lamina  cribrosa. 

The  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve  are  medullated  but  possess  no 
sheath  of  Schwann.  As  the  fibres  pass  through  the  chorioid 
and  sclera  they  lose  their  medullary  sheath  and  pass  over  on 
the  inner  surface  of  the  retina  as  naked  axis  cylinders,  which 
form  the  optic  nerve-fibre  layer.     In  consequence  of  the  loss 
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of  the  myelin  sheaths  tlie  nerve  becomes  considerably  thinner 
on  entering  the  eyeball. 

1 5)    The  Lem. 
In  the  lens  we  may  distinguish  the  substantia  lentis  and  the 
lena  capsule.     The  lens  is  an  epithelial  structure  formed  from 
the  ectoderm.     It  consists  in  the  beginning  of  cylindrical  cells, 


Pan  of  a  meridional  neclion  tbrougb  the  bonier  of  an  apes  lens.      <  200. 

which  during  subsequent  development  increase  in  height  at 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  lens.  This  increase  goes  on  until 
exceedingly  long  cells  are  formed,  the  lens  jtbreg. 

In  adults  the  gubntantia  lends  consists  of  lens  fibres,  which 
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at  the  anterior  surface  are  covered  by  a  single  layer  of  cubical 
lens  epithelium.  This  reaches  as  far  as  the  equator  of  the  lens, 
where  the  cells  increase  in  height  to  form  lens  fibres.  The 
lens  fibres  are  flattened  hexagonal  prisms,  which  are  thickened 
at  the  posterior  end.  Tliey  run  in  a  meridional  direction  from 
the  anterior  surface  backward.  A  gmall  quantity  of  cement 
substance  joins  the  fibres  together.  The  outer  fibres  in  the 
region  of  the  equator  possess  oval  nuclei,  while  in  the  centre 
of  the  lens  no  nuclei   are  present. 

The  lens  capsule  is  a  clear  refractive  membrane,  which  is 
thicker  on  its  anterior  (10-15  fi)  than  on  its  posterior  surface 
(5-7  n).  On  its  outer  surface  it  shows  parallel  striations  and 
is  lamellated.  In  its  behavior  toward  reagents  it  resembles 
neither  white  fibrous  nor  elastic  tissue.  It  is  probably  partly 
cuticular  and  partly  connective  tissue  in  nature, 

{6)     The    Vitreovn  Body  and  the  Zonula  CUtaris. 

The  vitreous  body  is  made  up  of  a  tissue  which  contains 
about  98  per  cent,  of  fluid  substance,  the  vitreous  humor. 
The  firm  parts  have  tlie  form  of  fine  intercrossing  connective- 
tissue  fibrils,  connective-tissue  cells  of  various  kinds,  and 
wandering   cells  (leucocytes). 

The  entire  vitreous  body  is  surrounded  by  a  refractile 
homogeneous  membrane,  the  membrana  hyalmdea,  which 
touches  on  the  outside  the  membrana  limitans  interna  retinse. 

In  the  region  of  tlie  era  serrata  fine  fibres  run  from  the 
surface  of  the  hyaloid  membrane  and  the  ciliary  process«( 
in  a  meridional  direction  toward  the  lens  and  insert  tliem- 
selves  in  its  capule.  The  insertion  of  the  fibres  in  the  lens 
occupies  a  wide  zone  at  the  equator,  wiiicli  reaches  some  dis- 
tance on  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces.  Taken  together, 
these  {fibrcB  zonulareif)  form  the  zonula  ei/laris,  which  serves 
to  hold    the  lens  in  place. 

The  fibres  of  the  zonula  and  the  equatorial  zone  of  the  lens 
form  the  boundaries  of  a  whole  system  of  large  and  small 
sjiaees,  the  spalia  zonnlnris  (cnnal  of  Petit),  wliicli  are  in  com- 
munication with  the  posterior  chamber  of  the  eye. 
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{7)    Blood-vessels  of  the  Eyeball. 

There  are  to  be  digtiuguisbed  in  tbe  eyeball  two  systenis 
of  blood-vessels,  the  retinal  system,  and  the  ciliary  system 
(Fig.  267).  These  systems  are  marked  off  sharply  from  one 
another,  and  anastomose  only  at  the  place  of  entry. 

The  retinal  system  of  vessels  is  formed  by  the  vasa  centralia 
retina:.  The  central  retinal  artery  (Fig.  267,  a)  runs  in  the  axis 
of  the  optic  nerve  until  it  reaches  the  papilla,  where  it  divides 
into  two  main  branches.  One  of  these  runs  forward  and  the  other 
posteriorly.  Each  breaks  up  in  the  nerve-fibre  layer  of  the  retina 
into  numerous  small  branches,  which  in  turn  form  capillary 
networks.  These  supply  the  cerebral  layer  of  the  whole  pars 
optica  retinae  as  far  as  the  ora  serrata.  The  neuro-epithelial 
layer  and  the  fovea  centralis  are  nou-vaseular.  The  branches 
of  the  retinal  artery  form  so-called  end  arteries,  for  they  anasto- 
mose with  one  another  only  by  means  of  their  larger  twigs. 

The  veins  arising  from  the  capillaries  run  parallel  with  the 
arteries,  and  join  finally,  giving  origin  to  two  main  trunks, 
which  form  the  central  retinal  vein,  a,  in  the  axis  of  the  optic 
nerve.  The  arteries  give  off  on  the  way  small  twigs  between 
the  fibre  bundles  of  the  optic  nerve.  Some  of  these  anastomose 
with  the  vessels  of  the  outer  coats  of  the  eye,  while  others  join 
with  branches  of  the  arteriie  ciliares  postiese  breves  (y).  Also 
the  branches  of  the  central  retinal  vessels  form  a  connection 
with  the  smaller  vessels  and  capillaries  of  the  chorioid  {S). 

In  the  eyes  of  embryos  we  meet  with  a  vessel,  the  arteria 
kyaloidea,  which  is  really  a  branch  of  the  central  retinal 
artery.  This  hyaloid  artery  runs  through  the  vitreous  body 
up  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lens.  It  supplies  the  capsule 
of  the  lens  and  sends  branches  into  the  vitreous  body.  This 
vessel  begins  to  degenerate  before  birth,  and  remains  only  as 
the  so-called  GhqueCs  canal  (canalis  hyaloideus),  which  is 
filled  with  fluid. 

The  ciliary  system  of  vessels  is  formed  of; 
(a)  The  arterias  ciliares  posticse  breves  ; 
(ft)  The  arteriae  ciliares  posticEe  longse;  and 
(c)  Tlie  arteriBB  ciliares  antics. 
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The  first  group  supplies  the  smooth  part  of  tlie  chorioidea  ; 
the  two  latter  supply  ei^pecially  the  ciliary  hody  and  iris. 

(a)  The  arterlce  cUiares  poslictz  breves  (1.)  break  througli 
the  sclera  in  the  region  of  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve.  They 
number  eighteen  or  twenty,  and  give  rise  to  the  dense  capillary 
network  of  the  lamina  choriocapillaris  (III.).  On  the  way  they 
give  off  branches  which  supply  the  scleral  surface  of  the  pos- 
terior half  of  the  eyeball,  and  form  anastomoses  with  branches 
of  the  arteria  centralis  retinse  (y),  the  arterise  ciliares  posticse 
longie,  and  the  arterise  ciliares  anticse. 

(6)  The  arteriw  cUiareg  posticm  longce  (1)  break  through  the 
sclera  and  run  between  the  chorioidea  and  the  sclera  up  to  the 
ciliary  body,  where  they  form  at  the  ciliary  border  of  the  iris 
the  circulus  arteriosus  iridis  ■inajor  (2).  From  tliis  there  pro- 
ceed branches  which  supply  the  ciliary  processes  (3)  and  tlie 
iris,  and  at  the  pupillary  border  of  the  iris  form  the  circulus 
iridis  minor. 

{c)  The  artericE  ciliares  anlicm  (a)  arise  from  the  arteries* 
of  the  four  straiglit  muscles  of  tlie  eye,  and  give  off  branches 
for  the  anterior  half  of  the  sclera  (d),  the  conjunctiva  sclerte 
{e),  and  the  edge  of  the  cornea.  They  then  break  through  the 
sclera  and  send  branches  to  the  ciliary  muscles,  while  others 
join  with  the  circulus  iridis  major  {b)  or  the  lamina  chorio- 
capillaris (c). 

The  capillary  loops  supplying  the  edge  of  the  cornea  arise 
also  from  arteries  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  conjunctiva 
sclerse.  Here  they  form  a  network  of  capillaries  which  pass 
over  into  the  underlying  veins.  The  central  parts  of  the 
cornea  are  in  adult  mammals  entirely    non-vascular. 

Almost  all  the  blood  brought  in  by  the  arterise  ciliares 
posticee  collects  in  the  ('en(cror^icos«.  These  veins  (Fig.  265,  Vl 
are  characterized  by  the  fact  that  they  have  a  course  entirely 
different  from  that  of  the  arteries.  There  are  usually  four  to 
six  trunks,  which  arise  by  tlie  coalescence  of  numerous  branches 
from  all  sides.  They  [lenetrale  tlie  sclera  and  open  into  one 
of  tlie    venie  ophthalmiea). 

Besides  these  main  paths  for  the  draining  of  bloo<l  from  the 
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choi'ioidea,  llie  ciliary  body,  and  the  iris,  there  are  other  veins, 
the  verug  ciliares  poslictc  breves  (I,)  and  the  venm  cUiaree  anticw, 
v(hich  take  a  course  more  or  less  parallel  to  that  of  the  arteries. 
The  venw  cilmres  anticm  (a)  drain  the  blood  from  the  ciliary 
muscle  and  from  the  veins  of  the  annular  canal  of  Schlemm  (S). 
They  take  the  blood  also  from  the  episcleral  connective  tissue 
(d.)  (exce[>t  some  which  flows  into  the  veuse  vorticosse),  from 
the  conjunctiva  sclerje  {e,)  and  from  the  edge  of  the  cornea  (/,). 

{8)     The  Lymph  Paths  of  the  Eyeball. 

The  eyeball  contains  no  true  lymph -vessels,  but  a  system 
of  spaces  which,  according  to  Schwalbe,  may  be  divided  into 
the  anterior  and  the  posterior  lymph  paths. 

The  system  of  anterior  lymph  paths  forms: 

1.  The  lymph  canals  of  the  cornea  and  sclera; 

2.  The  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye,  which  is  filled  with  the 
Hqueous  humor.  With  this  there  communicates  by  means  of  a 
oai>illary  space  between  the  iris  and  lens: 

3.  The  posterior  chamber  of  the  eye.  With  this  in  turn 
there  are  connected  : 

4.  The  spatia  zonularia  (canal  of  Petit). 

The  system  of  posterior  lymph  paths  consists  of: 

1.  The  subdural  and  subaraclinoidenl  spaces,  separating  the 

sheaths  of  the  optic  nerve  ; 

The  perichorioideal  si)ace  between  the  chorioidea  and  the 

scleni ; 

3.  The  Tenon's  lymph  space,  which  is  found  between  the 
dural  sheath  of  the  optic  nerve  and  the  sclera,  and  between  the 
fibres  of  the  fascia  of  Tenon  ;  and,  finally, 

4.  Tiie  lymph  spaces  of  the  retina.  These  appear  as  peri- 
vascular spaces,  and  as  interljiminar  spaces  between  the  pig- 
ment layer  and  the  rest  of  the  retina. 

The  perichorioideal  space  is  connected,  by  means  of  the 
.spaces  surrounding  the  venae  vorticose,  with  the  lymjdi  space 
of  Tenon. 
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{9}     The  Nerv€»  of  the  Eyeball. 

The  nerves  which,  in  addition  to  the  optic  nerve,  terminate 
in  the  eyeball  penetrate  the  sclera  in  the  region  of  the  optic 
nerve,  and  run  forward  in  the  suprachorioidea.  On  their  way 
they  give  off  branches  to  the  chorioidea,  and  form  on  the  outer 
surface  of  the  ciliary  muscle  a  plexus  which  contains  numerous 
groups  of  ganglion  cells  [plexus  gangliosus  ciliaru).  From 
this,  small  bi'anches  run  tu  the  ciliary  body,  the  iris,  and  the 
cornea. 

The  nerves  to  the  ciliary  body  end  in  the  walls  of  tlie 
blood-vessels,  in  the  ciliary  muscle,  and  in  the  lamina  supra- 
chorioidea, in  the  form  of  extremely  fine  end  arborizations. 

The  nerves  to  the  iris  form  an  annular  plexus  in  the  iris 
stroma.  They  lose  their  medullary  sheaths  and  supply  the 
smooth  muscle  and  the  vessels  of  the  iris,  and  form  a  fine 
plexus  on  its  anterior  surface. 

The  nerves  to  the  cornea  form  a  network  in  the  sclera 
around  the  corneal  border — the  plexus  annularis,  from  which 
branches  proceed  to  the  cornea  and  conjunctiva.  The  corneal 
branches  enter  from  the  sclera  into  the  substantia  propria  of 
the  cornea,  where  they  lose  their  medullary  sheaths  and  form 
plexuses  at  different  levels.     Of  these,  we  distinguish  four  : 

[a)  The  ground  plexus,  in  the  deeper  layers  of  the  sub- 
stantia propria; 

{b)  The  suhbana I  plexus,  just  under  the  lamina  eiastica  an- 
terior ; 

(c)  The  subepithelial  plexus,  in  the  deeper  layers  of  epi- 
thelium ;  and 

(d)  The  inira-epilkelial  plexus.  The  last  plexus  is  made 
np  of  fine  fibres  running  between  the  epithelial  cells  to  the 
outermost  layers,  where  they  end  freely  in  knob-like  swellings. 

According  to  Dogiel,  some  of  the  nerves  in  the  substantia 
propria  corneie  terminate  by  means  of  end  plates.  Some,  on 
the  other  hand,  end  at  the  edge  of  the  cornea  in  terminal 
bulbs  (Krause),  which  are  to  be  found  also  in  great  numbers 
in  the  conjunctiva. 
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(fr)    Protecting  Organs  of  tiie  Eye. 
(7)      The  Eyelids  and  the  Conjunctiva. 

The  skin  which  covers  the  outer  surface  of  the  eyelids 
passes  over  into  the  conjunctiva  palpebralis,  which  lines  the 
inner  surface.  Between  these  two  layers  we  find  the  main  por- 
tion of  the  eyelid,  which  contains  the  m.  orbicularis  palpe- 
brarum and  the  tarsus.  The  relation  of  these  constituents  is 
shown  best  in  a  sagittal  section  of  the  lid,  as  represented  in 
Fig.  268. 

On  the  outer  surface  the  skin  is  thin  and  contains  numerous 
fine  hairs,  small  sebaceous  glands,  and  sweat  glands.  The 
papillffi  of  the  corium  are  small  and  weakly  developed,  with  the 
exception  of  those  at  the  edge  of  the  lid.  The  subcutaneous 
tissue  is  very  loose  and  poor  in  fat  cells.  Along  the  anterior 
border  of  the  lid  there  are  thick  hairs,  the  eyelashes,  arranged 
in  two  or  three  rows  and  deeply  sunk  in  the  cerium. 

In  connection  with  the  eyelashes  at  the  border  of  the  lid  we 
find  two  kinds  of  glands :  the  ordinary  small  sebaceous  glands, 
and  MoWs  glands  (glandulsB  ciliares).  The  latter  resemble  the 
coil  glands  in  form.  Their  ducts  open  often  into  the  follicles 
of  the  eyelashes. 

Behind  the  subcutaneous  tissue  there  lies  a  layer  of  cross- 
striated  muscle,  the  m.  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  whose  bundles 
run  from  one  angle  of  the  lid  to  the  other.  In  a  sagittal  section 
the  bundles  are  cut  transversely.  Near  the  border  of  the  lid, 
behind  the  eyelashes,  lies  the  musculus  tarsalls  (Riolani). 

Farther  in,  there  is  a  layer  of  connective  tissue  {fascia  paipe- 
bralis),  with  which  the  tendon  of  the  muse,  levator  palpebral  in 
the  upper  lid  is  fused.  A  part  of  this  muscle,  which  also  con- 
tains smooth  muscle  cells  (m.  palpebralis  superior),  is  attached 
to  the  tarsus.  In  the  lower  lid  we  find  in  this  region  the  ten- 
don of  the  m.  rectus  inferior,  of  which  the  m.  palpebralis  in- 
ferior is  a  process.     The  latter  contains  smooth  muscle  cells. 

Farther  back,  there  occurs  a  firm  plate  of  fibrous  connective 
tissue,  the  so-called  tarsus,  which  occupies  about  two-thirds  of 
the  height  of  the  whole  eyelid.     It  contains  about  thirty  iarml 
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fflaiida  {Meibomian  glands),  which  are  distributed  throughout 
its  whole  height.  Tliey  are  alveolar  ghinds,  through  the 
entire  length  of  which  there  is  seen  a  duct  lined  with  stratified 
flat  epithelium.  Tlie  ducts  open  out  at  the  border  of  the  lid, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  268.  Opening  into  all  sides  of  the  duet 
there  are  round  alveoli.  Their  cells  undergo  fatty  change 
iind  give  out  a  fat-containing  secretion.  The  finer  structure 
of  these  glands  is  like  that  of  sebaceous  glands. 

At  the  upper  border  of  the  tarsus,  in  the  lateral  half  of  the 
eyelid,  there  are,  especially  in  the  upper  lid,  branched  tubular 
glands  {Krause'g  glands),  which  are  to  be  considered  as  ac- 
cessory tear  glands.  The  ducts  pierce  the  conjunctiva  and 
open    into   the  conjunctival    sac. 

The  conjunctiva  borders  directly  on  the  tarstis.  It  consists, 
like  other  mucous  membranes,  of  ei»itheliura  and  a  tunica 
propria.  Tlie  epithelium  is  made  up  of  two  or  three  layers 
of  cylindrical  epithelium  with  a  cuticular  border  on  the  free 
surface.  Among  these  cells  there  are  vesicular  cells  contain- 
ing mucous  material.  These  difler  from  ordinary  goblet  cells, 
in  not  lying  altogether  ou  the  surface.  According  to  Pfitzner, 
they  represent  the  so-cjilled  Leydig's  cells,  such  as  are  found 
in  the  epidermis  of  the  larvae  of  fishes  and  amphibians.  At 
the  posterior  edge  of  the  lid  this  epithelium  passes  over  into 
stratified  pavement  epithelium.  Only  in  the  upper  part 
is  the  conjunctiva  not  smooth.  Here  it  forms  small  furrows 
and  folds.  The  connective-tissue  tunica  propria  contains  plasma 
cells  and  leucocytes  in  varying  quantity. 

The  conjunctiva  palpebralis  passes  over  onto  the  eyeball 
at  the  fornix  conjunctivae  and  becomes  the  conjunctiva  scleree. 
In  the  fornix  there  often  occur  many  small  lymph  nodules. 
The  epithelium  of  the  fornix  and  conjunctiva  sclerte  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  cojunctiva  j)alpebralis.  The  epithelium  of  the 
scleral  conjunctiva  passes  over  into  stratified  pavement  epi- 
thelium in  the  neighborhood  of  the  corneal  border. 

The  plica  semilunaris,  which  represents  the  rudimentary 
third  eyelid,  consists  of  connective  tissue  and  stratified  pave- 
ment epithelium.     If  it  is  strongly  developed,  it  may  contain 
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a  ijtQall  plate  of  uurlilage.  The  small  glauds  which  usually 
are  found  here  probably  represent  the  glands  of  Harder  of 
lower  mammals. 

The  caiuncub,  lachrymalis  is  covered  with  stratified  pave- 
ment epithelium,  and  may  contain  small  hairs,  sebaceous 
glands,  coil  glands  (accessory  tear  glands),  etc. 

Into  each  eyelid  there  enter  tvfo  palpebral  arteries,  one  from 
the  outer  and  the  other  from  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye  (lateral 
and  medial  arteries).  The  two  arteries  join  together  on  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  tarsus  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  lid 
border.  This  gives  rise  to  the  areas  targem.  At  the  upper 
edge  of  the  tarsus  the  arterial  branches  may  form  a  second 
arch,  which  is  often  the  case  in  the  upper  lid.  Both  arches 
break  up  into  numerous  branches  which  supply  the  skin,  the 
muscle,  the  glands,  and  the  whole  conjunctiva.  The  vessels 
of  the  bulbar  conjunctiva  join  at  the  border  of  the  cornea 
with  the   arterise  eiiiares  anticie  by  numerous  anastomoses. 

Tlie  lympk-vmseh  form  two  plexuses  which  anastomose 
with  one  another.  One  lies  in  front  of,  the  other  behind,  the 
tarsus.  The  bulbar  conjunctiva  contains  in  the  tunica  propria 
a  capillary  plexus  of  lymph-vessels  which,  according  to  Teich- 
mann,  Toldt,  and  others,  is  entirely  closed  at  the  border  of  the 
cornea.  According  to  others  (Waldeyer),  it  is  in  communica- 
tion with  the  lymph  system  of  the  cornea. 

The  nerves  form  dense  plexuses  in  the  tarsus  and  also  in  the 
conjunctiva.  The  fibres  derived  from  these  supply  the  skin, 
muscle,  vessels,  and  Meibomian  glands.  The  latter  become 
surrounded  by  fine  networks  of  fibres.  In  the  conjunctiva 
some  of  the  fibres  end  in  blood-vessels,  others  by  free  intra- 
epithelial arborizations  ;  while  the  great  majority  terminate  in 
round  or  oval  end  bulbs,  which  lie  in  the  pajHllse  of  the  border 
of  the  lid  and  the  neighboring  conjunctiva,  and  in  the  tunica 
propria  immediately  under  the  epithelium  in  other  parts  of  the 
conjunctiva. 
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{^)     The   Lachrymal  Apparatus. 

The  lachrymal  gland  is  a  conipouud  tubular  gland  which, 
from  the  nature  of  its  secretion,  must  be  regarded  as  serous. 
The  ducts,  which  are  numerous,  are  clothed  with  cyUudrical 
epithehum,  and  receive  the  secretion  directly  from  the  inter- 
mediate portion  of  the  gland.  This  intermediate  portion,  or 
neck,  is  lined  with  lower  epithelium,  and  is  continuous  with 
the  end  portion  or  body  of  tlie  gland.  The  latter  is  made  up 
of  granular  serous  cells  surrounded  by  a  membrana  propria. 
In  this  there  are  stellate  basket  cells,  which  form  a  network 
around  the  gland  tubules.  The  interstitial  connective  tissue 
contains  a   great  many  elastic  fibres. 

The  walls  of  the  lachrymal  canals  consist  of  stratified  pave- 
ment epithelium  and  a  richly  vnscular  connective-tissue  layer, 
which  contains  numerous  elastic  fibres.  The  walls  lie  on  the 
longitudinal  cross-striated  muscle  bands  of  the  orbicularis 
muscle. 

The  tear  sac  and  tmsal  duel  are  clothed  with  a  double  layer 
of  cylindrical  epithelium  which  may  contain  goblet  cells.  The 
tunica  propria  contains  many  leucocytes. 

The  nerves  of  the  lachrymal  glands  are  almost  entirely  non- 
meduilated.  They  form  a  network  in  the  membrana  propria 
of  the  tubules,  and  from  this  fine  fibres  run  through  the  mem- 
brana propria.  These  form  a  plexus  at  the  bases  of  the  cells, 
and  a  second  one  between  the  gland  cells.  These  come  into 
immediate  contact  with  the  gland  cells. 

3.    AUDITORY  OROAH. 
In  the  auditory  organ  we  distinguish  three  parts;  the  inner 
ear,  the  middle  ear,  and  the  outer  ear. 

(a)  The  Inner  Ear. 
The  inner  ear  is  the  most  essential  part  of  the  auditory 
organ,  for  it  contains  the  end  apparatus  of  the  auditory  nerve. 
It  is  an  organ  of  extremely  complicated  structure,  and  is  known 
as  the  labyrinth.  In  it  two  main  sacs  are  to  be  noted,  the  sac- 
culus  and  the  utriculus,  which  are  joined  by  a  narrow  canal. 
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the  duclvs  ulriculo-saccularis.  The  saceulus  communicates  by 
means  of  the  ducliis  reuniens  (Heaseni)  with  a  long  spiral 
structure,  the  cochlea  (ductus  cochlearis).  The  utriculus,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  connected  with  the  three  semiciroular  canals, 
each  of  which  is  dilated  to  form  an  ampulla  at  its  point  of  com- 
munication with  the  utriculus. 

These  membranous  structures,  taken  together,  form  the 
membranous  labyrinth,  which  is  surrounded  by  firm  bony 
labyrinth.  The  membranous  labyrinth  contains  a  fluid,  the 
endolymph,  while  ita  outer  surface  is  bathed  in  the  perilt/mpk 
which  fills  up  the  space  between  the  bony  and  membranous 
labyrinths. 

(i)     Sacculu8,  Utriculus,  and  Semicircular  Canals. 

All  of  these  parts  possess  a  somewhat  similar  structure, 
which  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  cochlea  is  quite  simple. 
They  all  incompletely  fill  the  bony  spaces  in  which  they  lie,  and 
only  in  certain  places  are  fixed  to  the  periosteum.  The  free 
spaces  are  traversed  by  connective-tissue  strands  (ligamenta 
sacculorum  et  ductuum),  which,  on  the  one  hand,  are  fastened 
to  the  wall  of  the  canal,  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  periosteum. 
These  strands  are  covered  with  a  layer  of  flat  epithelial  cells 
similar  to  Uiose  of  the  periosteum  and  labyrinth. 

The  walls  of  these  sacs  and  canals  consist  of  three  layers, 
namely,  a  connective-tissue  sheath  rich  in  elastic  fibres,  a 
structureless  basal  membrane,  and  an  epithelial  layer.  The 
last  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  flat  epithelium. 

Along  the  concave  side  of  each  semicircular  canal  there  is  a 
line,  the  so-called  raphe,  where  the  cells  increase  considerably 
in  height.  Also  in  the  ampullse  the  cells  bordering  on  the 
cristee  acusticse  are  cylindrical,  and  form  the  plana  setni- 
lunata. 

Where  the  auditory  nerve  ends,  the  epithelial  layer  is  more 
complicated.  In  the  sacs  there  are  tbund  the  macules  acustica, 
and  in  the  ampullie  the  crUtx  aciisiicw.  The  low  epithelium 
becomes  in  these  regions  much  higher.     It  shows  a  cuticular 
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border  and  passes  over  into  the  neuro-epithelium.  In  the 
latter  we  can  distinguish  two  kinds  of  cells:  1,  supporting 
cells;  and  2,  hair  ceils. 

1.  The  supporting  cells  are  long  structures  somewhat 
widened  at  each  end  and  split  at  the  lower  extremity.  The 
oval  nucleus  lies,  as  a  rule,  in  the  lower  half  of  the  cell. 

2.  The  hair  cells  are  cylindrical  cells  which  do  not  occupy 
the  whole  thickness  of  the  epithelial  layer.  The  thickened, 
bulged  end,  which  contains  a  spherical  nucleus,  reaches  only  as 
far  as  the  middle  of  the  layer.  The  free  upper  end  of  the  cell 
presents  a  cuticular  border  with  a  number  of  fine  hairs,  wliich 
are  shorter  in  the  macula  than  in  the  crista.  The  hair  cells  are 
elements  which  are  in  close  contact  with  the  sensory  nerves. 
The  relation  of  the  nerve  fibres  to  the  hair  cells  is  as  follows: 
The  nerve  fibres  break  through  the  basal  membrane,  lose  their 
medullary  sheaths,  and  at  the  bases  of  the  hair  cells  break  up 
into  three  or  four  branches,  which  go  to  form  a  horizontal 
plexus  (stratum  plexiforme).  These  surrouud  the  hair  cells 
like  the  calyx  of  a  flower,  and  give  off  Jisw^nding  brauchei<, 
which,  however,  do  not  reach  the  surface.  In  this  way  one 
branch  usually  comes  in  contact  with  many  hair  cells  (Retzius, 
Ram6n  y  Cajal,  and  others). 

The  maeulie  acusticee  are  covered  by  a  layer  of  soft  gelatin- 
ous substance,  the  so-called  otolilh  membrane,  which  encloses 
numerous  small  prismatic  otoliths  (statoliths,  otokonien  crys- 
tals). These  consist  of  calcium  carbonate.  The  otolith  mem- 
brane is  to  be  regarded  as  a  cuticular  structure. 

In  the  ampullie  we  find  on  each  crista  a  conical  structure, 
the  cupola,  which  corresponds  with  the  otolith  membrane. 
This  is  seen  plainly  in  fixed  preparations,  where  the  semifluid 
substance  between  the  auditory  hairs  is  coagulated.  In  the 
neighborhood  of  the  cristie  and  maeulse  the  whole  wall  of  the 
saccuUis  utriculus  and  canals  is  distinctly  thicker,  owing  to 
the  increased  thickness  of  the  connective-tissue  sheath  and 
basul  membrane. 
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{2)     The  Cochlea. 

The  membranous  cochlea,  or  ductus  cochlearis,  is  a  long 
sac  which  6118  up  only  a  small  part  of  the  bony  cochlea  and 
follows  the  spiral  turns  two  and  three-quarters  times.  The 
ductus  cochlearis  (Fig.  269)  lies  between  the  perilymphatic 
sacs,  the  scala  vestibuli  and  scala  iympani.  It  touches  on  the 
former  with  its  upper  wall  the  viembrana  vestibuli  {Reissneri) ; 
and  on  the  latter  with  its  lower  wall  the  lamina  spiralis 
membranacca. 

For  convenience  in  description,  we  shall  consider  the  cochleji 
as  not  lying  horizontally,  but  with  its  axis  vertical,  eo  that  iu 
base  is  down  and  its  apex  up.  If  then  an  axial  section  be 
taken,  the  ductus  cochlearis  has  in  cross-section  a  trianguhir 
outline.  Two  of  these  sides  form  the  upper  and  lower  walls, 
while  the  outer  wall  lies  against  the  periosteum  of  the  outer 
bony  cochlea.  The  periosteum  is  here  distinctly  thickened, 
so  that  it  forms  on  cross-section  a  semilunar  mass  of  connective 
tissue  {ligamentum  spirale).  The  angle  where  the  upper 
(vestibular)  and  lower  (tympanal)  lyalls  come  together  lies  at 
the  apex  of  the  triangle  opposite  the  external  wall,  in  the 
region  of  the  outer  free  border  of  the  lamina  spiralis  oseea. 
At  this  point  the  connective  tissue  forms  a  projection  on  the 
lamina  spiralis  ossea,  the  limbus  spiralis.  This  begins  at  the 
attachment  of  Reissner's  membrane,  and  forms  a  ridge  pro- 
truding into  the  lumen  of  the  ductus  cochlearis.  This  is  called 
the  labium  vestibulare.  Farther  outward  there  is  a  process 
which  overhangs  the  free  border  of  the  lamina  spiralis  ossesi 
and  lies  on  the  wall  of  the  scala  tympani.  This  is  the  labium 
tympanicum.  Between  these  two  labia  there  is  the  sulcnx 
spiralis  intt^rnm. 

The  walls  of  the  membranous  cochlea  consist  of  a  very 
'  fine  connective-tissue  sheath  and  an  epithelial  layer.  The  latter 
lines  the  inner  surface  of  the  ductus  cochlearis  and  shows  some 
peculiarities  in  structure  in  certain  places.  The  outer  and  upper 
walls  are  formed  quite  simply.  The  membrana  vestibularis, 
which  forms  the  upper  wall  of  the  ductus  cochlearis,  is  a  very 
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thin  membrane,  which  is  a  process  from  the  periosteum  of  the 
scala  vestibuli.  It  therefore  consists  of  a  thin  connective-tissue 
layer  covered  on  the  upper  surface  with  flat  cells,  and  on  the 
side  toward  tlie  ductus  with  a  single  layer  of  flat  polygonal 
epithelial  cells. 

The  outer  wall  lies  directly  on  the  periosteum.  The  outer 
layer,  which  consists  of  loose  connective  tissue,  fuses  with  the 
]»eriosteum  and  forms  together  with  this  the  ligamentum 
spirale.  From  this,  two  processes  extend  toward  the  lumen  of 
the  ductus  cochlearis  :  the  prominentia  spiralis,  which  contains 
a  vein,  the  vas  prominens ;  and  the  so-called  crista  basilarie. 
Between  these  processes  there  is  a  depression,  the  svlcus  spiralis 
exlemus.  The  outer  layer  of  loose  connective  tissue  imme- 
diately under  the  epithelium  contains  a  dense  network  of  blood- 
vessels {sti'ia  vascularis).  It  reaches  from  the  insertion  of  the 
membrana  vestibularis  to  the  prominentia  spiralis.  Its  capil- 
laries play  an  important  rfile  in  the  secretion  of  the  endolymph 
of  the  cochlea.  They  are  situated  so  close  to  the  surface  that 
they  enter  the  epithelial  layer,  and  we  have  here  to  do  with  a 
vascularized  epithelium.  The  cubical  epithelium  covering  the 
stria  vascularis  is  not  sharply  marked  ofl"  from  the  connective 
tissue.  At  the  prominentia  the  epithelial  cells  are  much  lower 
than  elsewhere.  They  increase  in  height  below,  and  pass  over 
into  the  cylindrical  cells  of  the  lamina  basilaris. 

While  the  upper  and  outer  are  comparatively  simple,  the 
lower  (tympanal)  wall  shows  a  very  complicated  structure 
(Fig.  270).  It  is  formed  partly  by  the  limbus  spiralis,  which 
rests  on  the  free  border  of  the  lamina  spiralis,  and  partly  by 
the  lamina  spiralis  membranacea. 

The  limbus  is  connected  closely  with  the  periosteum  of  the 
underlying  lamina  spiralis  ossea.  It  shows  on  its  surface  more 
or  less  irregular  papilla-like  protuberances,  and  at  the  top  of 
the  labium  vestibulare  a  series  of  radially  arranged  plates,  the 
so-called  Husehke's  auditory  teeth.  The  entire  surface  of  the 
limbns  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  cubical  epithelial  cells.  At 
the  free  border  there  is  in  the  lamina  spiralis  ossea  a  series  of 
oval  holes,  the  foramina  nennna,  through  which  the  bundles 
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of  the  cochlear  nerve  pass.  The  number  of  these  holes  is 
estimated  as  ainrnt  4000.  The  zone  is  known  as  the  habenula 
perforata. 

We  jiass  on  to  the  second,  more  complicated  part  of  the 
tympanal  wall,  tlie  lamina  spiralis  mcinbranacea.  The  base 
of  this  part  forms  the  so-called  meiubrana  basilaris,  which  is  a 
process  of  tiie  connective  tissue  occurring  in  the  labium  tyra- 
panicum  of  the  limbus,  and  attaches  itself  to  the  crista  basilaris 
of  the  ligamentum  spirale.  It  has  the  form  of  a  fine  tightly 
stretched  membrane  of  a  connective-tissue  nature.  The  mem- 
brana  basilaris  possesses  on  its  lower  (tympanal)  surface  a  layer 
which  is  a  process  of  the  periosteum  of  the  lamina  spiralis 
ossea,  and  consists  of  an  inner  connective-tissue  sheath  and  a 
layer  of  flat  epithelial  cells. 

The  surface  directed  toward  the  lumen  of  the  ductus 
■eochlearis  is  covered  with  epithelium,  which  is  in  large  part 
differentiated  into  neuro-epithelium.  It  forms  the  so-called 
orffanon  gpiralh  or  Corti's  organ,  in  which  lie  the  terminal 
ramifications  of  the  cochlear  nerve. 


Pni)tiueiit  of  the  nrKuii  <>r  Corti  ofH  rabbit.      <  47ti. 

Corti's  organ  covers  the  inner  pari  of  tlie  membrana  basil- 
aria.  The  part  is  called  the  zona  tecla,  as  opposed  to  the 
outer  part,  whicli  is  striated  on  its  surface,  and  is  known  as 
tlie  zona  pecUnata. 

If  we  oKserve  the  organ  of  Corti  in  a  radial  section  of  the 
cochlea,  we  see  that  it  is  made  up  of  an  inner  and  an  outer 
part,  whicli  are  nuide  up  of  aitiJilori/  celU  and  nupporting  cells. 
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These  parts  are  tlie  inner  and  outer  segments  of  the  organ  of 
Corti,  and  are  situatetl  on  either  side  of  Corii'K  arch. 

In  Fig.  270  it  is  seen  tlial  the  epithelial  cells  from  tlie  sul- 
V.UH  spiralis  internus  outward  become  higher  and  pass  over  into 
the  inner  segment  of  the  organ  of  Corti,  Two  kinds  of  cells 
can  be  recognized  in  this  region.  Those  of  one  kind  are  pro- 
vided with  fine  hairs  ou  the  upper  free  surface,  and  are  known 
as  the  inner  hair  cells  or  auditory  celh.  They  are  arranged  in 
a  row  bordering  on  the  arch  of  Corti.  They  are  cylintlrical 
structures,  who.ie  lower  thickened  parts  contain  large  nuclei. 
They  do  not  reach  to  the  membrana  basihiris. 

The  upjjer  free  surface  of  these  cells  is  marked  by  a  cutic- 
ular  border  which  is  broader  than  the  upper  end  of  the  cell 
body ;  and  carries  about  twenty  fine  stiflT  hairs.  These  are 
essentially  sense  cells,  entering  into  communication  with  the 
terminal  nimitications  of  the  cochlear  nerve  fibres. 

Just  internal  to  the  hair  cells  we  find  three  or  four  rows  of 
high  cells  which  act  as  supports  for  the  hair  cells.  These  are 
called  the  mijyportiiig  cells  or  inner  roof  cells. 

Toward  the  outside  the  liair  ceils  lie  on  the  cells  of  Corti's 
arch.  Tlie  latter  consist  of  two  rows  of  so-called  pillars  (pillar 
cells).  We  distinguish  the  inner  pillnrs  and  the  ovter  pillars  of 
the  arch  (Figs.  271  and  272).  These  are  somewhat  S-shaped, 
and  lean  toward  one  another,  so  that  tlieir  upper  ends  are 
joined,  and  lower  ends  resting  on  the  membrana  basilaris 
are  far  apart.  In  this  way  they  form  an  arcli — arcus  spiralis — 
which  partly  encloses  the  canal  of  Corti. 

The  inner  pillars  are  strong  fibres,  each  spread  out  at  its 
base  to  form  a  foot-plate  resting  on  the  membrana  basilaris. 
The  upper  end  (head  end)  is  thickened  and  hollowed  to  form  a 
stK'ket,  in  wliicli  the  head  of  the  outer  pillar  fits.  The  length- 
ened upper  part  forms  a  flat  process  or  head-plate  overlying 
the  head  of  the  outer  pillar.  The  middle  part  or  body  of  the 
pillar  is  thin,  and  shows  on  close  examination  a  striation  which 
indicates  a  fibrous  structure. 

The  ovier  pillars  are  constructed  similarly.  They  are  some- 
what larger  and    broader  than  the  inner  pillars,  so  that,  for 
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example,  in  the  guinea-pig,  teu  inner  pillars  correspond  with 
eight  outer  pillars  (Fig.  271).  The  inner  pillars  are  more 
numerous  than  the  outer.  The  heads  of  the  latter  are  variable 
in  form.  There  is  a  rounded  joint-surface  which  fita  into  the 
socket  of  the  head  of  the  inner  pillar.  From  tliis  it  bends 
outward  and  forms  a  flattened  oar-ehaped  process,  which  enters 
between  the  upper  free  end  surfaces  of  the  outer  hair  cells, 
which  will  he  described  later  (Figs.  271  and   272).     The  thin 


PivKV  of  thi!  or)CHn  iif  Cord  of  B  mbbit,  seen  rmm  above,      v.  47i). 

head-plates  of  the  inner  pillars  cover  the  heads  of  the  outer 
pillars  and  a  part  of  the  oar-like  process.  That  these  struct- 
ures are  differentiated  from  the  cells  by  a  kind  of  cuticular 
formation  is  shown  by  their  connection  with  nucleated  masses 
of  protoplasm.  On  the  inner  surfiice  of  the  outer  pillar,  in 
the  angle  between  the  foot-plate  and  the  membrana  basilaris, 
we  find  such  a  collection  of  protoplasm.  The  inner  pillar,  on 
the  contrary,  possesses  two  similar  accumulations  of  proto- 
plasm, one  at  the  base  and  the  other  on  the  outer  surface  of 
the  body  of  the  pillar. 

External  to  the  outer  pillars  we  find  the  outer  hair  cells. 
These  are  like  the  inner  hair  cells,  with  the  exception  that  each 
contains  in  the  upper  half  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  cuticular 
border  a  dark  round  twdy  which  is  known  as  Hejixeii»  xplral 
body. 

Their  hairs  are  somewhat  shorter  than  those  of  tlie  inni-r 
hair  cells.     Thev  are  arranged  in  three  or  four  rows,  which  are 
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separated  from  oue  another  by  rows  o(  Dt; iters'  cells  (support- 
ing cells).  The  latter  are  flask-shaped  cells,  each  of  which 
rests  on  the  membraua  basilaris  by  a  narrow  base.  The  middle 
thicker  part  of  the  cell  contains  a  large  nucleus,  and  becomes 
much  smaller  above  to  form  a  process  which  widens  out  at  the 
end  into  a  enticular  structure,  the  so-called  phalanx.  In  the 
axis  of  each  Deiters'  cell  there  is  a  thin  firm  fibre  which 
passes  above  into  the  phalanx  and  acts  as  a  supporting 
mechanism  for  these  cells.  It  is  a  cuticuhir  differentiation 
of  the  cell  protoplasm. 

The  phalanges  are  related  to  one  another  in  such  a  way 
that  they  form  a  delicate  network  (mfriibrana  reticularis,  Fig. 
271).  The  spaces  are  filled  by  the  culicular  borders  of  the 
outer  hair  cells. 

Between  the  cells  of  this  outer  segment  of  CortiV  organ  is 
a  whole  system  of  intercellular  spaces,  which  in  the  upper  half 
separate  the  supporting  and  auditory  wlls  from  one  another ; 
while  in  the  lower  lialf,  where  the  hair  cells  are  not  present, 
they  separjite  only  the  supporting  cells  (Fig.  270).  This  whole 
system  of  spaces,  together  with  the  sjtaces  which  are  left 
between  the  outer  pillars  and  the  inner  row  of  outer  hair  cells, 
is  known  as  NueVs  space.  It  communicates  with  the  canal  of 
C'orti  by  means  of  narrow  spaces  between  the  thin  bodies  of  the 
outer  pillars.    This  entire  canal  system  is  filled  with  endolymph. 

Fastened  to  the  last  row  of  Deiters'  supporting  cells  there 
are  many  (five  to  eight)  rows  of  cylindrical  cells,  the  so-called 
Heides  cells.  These  become  cubical  toward  the  outside,  and 
form  about  ten  rows  on  the  membraua  basilaris  of  the  so-called 
cells  of  Clavdius.  In  man  both  kinds  of  cells  may  contain 
pigment  granules. 

Mention  must  still  he  made  of  a  enticular  structure  which 
is  called  the  membrana  lecforia  (Cortii)  (Fig.  270).  It  is  a  very 
thin  membrane  of  cells  adhering  to  the  linibus  spiralis.  At 
the  border  of  the  labium  vestibulare  it  becomes  free,  covers 
over  the  sulcus  spiralis  internus,  and  lies  on  the  organ  of  Corti. 
The  free  thin  border  reaches  up  to  the  outermost  row  of  outer 
hair  cells.     Tlie  structure  of  this  membrane  is  purely  fibrillar. 
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Into  tbe  organ  of  Corti  the  ram/us  cochlearis  of  tlie  ii.  acuBti- 
cus  sends  its  end  ramifications.  It  passes  up  in  the  axis  of  the 
cochlea  aud  gives  off  branches  which  run  toward  the  lamina 
spiralis  ossea.  Here  at  its  base  the  cochlear  nei've  possesses  a 
ganglion  which  follows  the  spiral  windings  of  the  cochlea,  and 
is  therefore  known  as  the  gavglion  spirale.  Each  meduUated 
nerve  fibre  passes  over  into  a  bipolar  ganglion  cell.  The  sec- 
ond process  originating  in  the  opposite  pole  of  the  cell  becomes 
a  medullated  fibre.  This  enters  the  lamina  spiralis  ossea,  and 
takes  part  in  the  formation  of  a  nervous  plexus.  In  passing 
through  the  foramina  nervina  these  fibres  lose  their  medullary 
sheaths  and  enter  the  organ  of  Corti  as  naked  axis  cylinders. 
Here  they  lie  in  many  bundles,  which  in  part  run  spirally  in 
the  cochlea,  and  in  part  proceed  directly  to  the  bases  of  the 
inner  and  outer  hair  cell8,.passing  through  the  canal  of  Corti 
and  the  space  of  Nuel.  The  terminal  branches  of  the  fibres 
surround  the  lower  parts  of  the  hair  cells  and  end  on  their  sur- 
face. These  cells  are  sense  cells,  which  take  up  auditory  im- 
pressions and  pass  them  on  to  the  first  peripheral  neurones, 
whose  cell  bodies  lie  in  the  ganglion  spirale. 

(3)     Blood-vesgeliS  of  the  MembTanovs  Lahyrintk. 
The  branch  of  the  arteria  auditiva  which  supplies  the  mem- 
branous labyrinth  breaks  up  into  three  twigs,  namely,  the  art. 
vestibularis,  the  art,  cochlearis,  and  the  art.  vestibulocochlearis 
(Siebenmenn). 

(a)  The  arteria  vestibularis  supplies  the  n.  vestibularis,  the 
upper  and  lateral  parts  of  the  sacculus  and  utriculus,  and  the 
ampullae  of  the  upper  and  lateral  semicircular  canals. 

(b)  The  arteria  vestibulocochlearis  supplies,  by  its  vestibular 
branch,  the  lower  median  half  of  the  sacculus  and  utriculus,  the 
posterior  ampulla,  the  lower  end  of  the  cochlea;  and  by  its 
cochlear  branch   the  first  third  of  the  first  coil  of  the  cochlea. 

(c)  The  rest  of  the  cochlea  is  supplied  with  blood  by  the 
arteria  cochleaHs.  This  breaks  up  in  tbe  axis  of  llie  cochlea 
into  three  or  four  branches,  which  run  spirally  and  give  off 
numerous  twigs  in  a  radial  direction.    Some  of  these  are  for  the 
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ganglion  spirale,  some  for  the  lamina  »pira)i8,  and  ijome  fur 
the  walls  between  the  scalie.  The  last  branches  mentioned 
run  to  the  stria  vascularis,  where  they  form  a  rich  network 
of  capillaries. 

Of  the  capillary  networks  which  arise  from  these  arteries 
of  the  membranous  labyrinth,  those  of  the  maculae  and  cristje 
are  the  densest. 

The  venous  blood  escapes  from  the  membranous  labyrinth 
by  three  separate  venous  trunks  : 

(a)  The  vena  aqiuediudug  vexiibnli  collects  the  blood  from 
the  semicircular  canals  and  partly  from  the  utriculus. 


I  After    li:ichl<-r 


(i)  The  vena  aqua'dudus  coc.hh(F  carries  the  blood  from  a 
2)art  of  the  utriculn.s,  the  sacculus,  and  the  cochlea.  The  veins 
of  the  cochlea  run  niiiiiily  in  the  walls  of  the  scala  tj'inpani. 
Tliey  unite  to  form  the  ven(E  apirafes,  which  lie  nnder  the  spiral 
jranglion.  We  distinguish  two  spiral  veins;  the  lower  (pos- 
terior) collects  the  blood  from  the  first  and  part  of  the  second 
coil  of  the  cochlea ;  the  upper  (anterior)  drains  the  upper 
segments  of  the  cochlea. 

The  above-mentioned  vm  prominens,  as  well  as  the  vas 
spirale  which  runs  in   the  tympanal    layer  of  the  membrana 
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badilariti,  upeng  iuto  the  vena  spiralis,  which  at  the  same  time 
carries  a  part  of  the  blood  from  the  ganglion  spirale. 

(c)  The  central  cochlea)-  vein  drains  the  blood  from  the 
lamina  spiralis  and  partly  from  the  spiral  ganglion.  It  opens 
into  the  vena  auditiva  interna. 

The  general  relations  of  the  arteries  and  veins  of  the 
cochlea  are  shown  in  Fig.  273,  taken  from  Eichler's  work. 

{4)     Lyviph  Paths  in  the  Labyrinth. 

The  ductus  endolymphaticus  widens  out  to  Ibrm  a  flat  sac 
(saccus  endolymphaticus),  which  lies  at  the  posterior  surface 
of  tlie  bone,  between  two  folds  of  the  dura  mater.  It  commu- 
nicates with  the  subdural  lymph  spaces  by  means  of  fine  canals. 

The  perilymphatic  spaces  are  placed  in  communication  with 
the  subarachnoideal  space  mainly  by  means  of  the  ductus  per i- 
lymphaticus.  Besides  the  lymph  spaces,  the  blood-vessels  are 
surrounded  by  perivascular  spaces. 

(&)    The  Bfiddle  Ear. 

The  tympanic  cavity  lies  in  the  temporal  bone,  bounded  on 
the  outside  by  the  meinbrana  tympani.  It  contains  three  small 
boues  or  ossicles,  the  stapes,  malleus,  and  incus.  The  entire 
lining  membrane  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  flat  cells.  In  the 
region  of  the  opening  of  the  Eu.?tachiaii  tube  it  pas-'^eaaes  more 
than  one  layer  of  ciliated  cells.  Small  alveolar  glands,  such 
as  have  been  described  by  some  authors,  occur  here  only 
exceptionally. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  Eustachian  tube  is  covered 
throughout  its  whole  length  with  ciliated  epithelial  cells,  which 
are  arranged  in  a  double  layer.  In  the  ciirtiltiginous  parts 
these  cells  are  higher,  and  among  them  are  found  goblet  cells. 
The  ciliary  movement  is  directed  toward  the  pharynx.  The 
stratum  proprium,  which  consists  of  a  fibrillar  connective  tissue, 
is  united  with  the  periosteum  in  the  bony  parts.  In  the  carti- 
laginous parts,  on  the  contrary — i.  e.,  in  the  region  of  the 
ostium  pharyngeum — there  are  mucous  glands  and  collections 
of  leucocytes  to  form  adenoid  tissue.     There  are  formed  here 
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lymph  follicles,  which  takeu  together  are  called  tubal  tonsils. 
The  cartilage  of  the  tube  presents  the  structure  of  fibrous 
cartilage  in  the  pharyogeal  section.  Sometimes  elastic  tissue 
also  is  present  iti  tliis  cartilage.  In  the  upper  parts  of  the 
tube  the  cartilage  is  hyaline. 

(c)    The  Onter  Ear. 

The  tympanic  membrane  (drum)  tbrms  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  middle  and  the  outer  ear.  It  is  made  up  of  three 
layers:  the  innermost  or  a  continuation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  tympanic  cavity  ;  the  outermost,  on  the  contrary, 
is  connected  with  the  covering  of  the  external  meatus.  From 
within  outward  the  layereare: 

(1)  The  mucous  layer  (stratum  mucosum) ; 

(2)  The  fibrous  layer  (lamina  propria) ;  and 

(3)  The  cutaneous  layer  (stratum  cutaneum). 

(1)  The  straium  mucosum  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  flat 
epithelial  cells  and  a  thin  connective-tissue  sheath  which  is 
intimately   connected    with   the   fibrous  layer. 

(2)  The  lamina  propria  is  made  up  of  two  layere  of 
connective-tissue  fibres,  the  inner  circular  and  the  outer 
radial.  The  two  layers  are  bound  together  by  a  little  loose 
connective    tissue. 

(3)  The  stratum  culanewiii  eonsisls  of  stratified  epithelium 
and  a  thin  connective-tissue  corium  in  which  no  papillte  are 
present.  The  epithelium  is  made  up  of  a  Malpigbian  layer 
of  one  or  two  rows  of  cells  and  many  layers  of  corneous  non- 
nucleated  epithelial  cells. 

The  skin  of  the  external  meatus  has  a  different  structure  in 
its  various  parts.  TIic  subcutaneous  tissue  is  firm  and  the  corium 
shows  only  very  poorly  developed  papilhe.  Numerous  hairs 
and  sebaceous  glands  occur  here.  Large  coil  glands  (glandul* 
ceruminosie),  whose  structure  resembles  that  of  large  sweat 
glands,  are  also  found.  Two  part.s  can  be  recognized  in  these 
glands :  the  secreting  body  of  the  gland  and  the  duct.  Tlie 
first  consists  of  a  layer  of  cubical  gland  cells,  a  layer  of  smooth 
muscle  cells,  and  a    homogeneous    membrana    propria.      The 
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ducts  are  lined  with  a  double  layer  of  epithelial  cells.  The 
cells  throughout  the  whole  gland  show  a  cuticular  border  on 
the  side  toward  the  lumen.  These  glandular  tubules  are  dis- 
tinguished from  sweat  glands  by  their  wide  lumena,  and  by 
the  fact  that  the  gland  cells  contain  granules  of  different  kinds. 
Of  these,  the  most  numerous  are  yellowish-brown  pigment 
granules.  Other  granules  resemble  fat  in  their  action  toward 
osraic  acid,  although  their  other  properties  do  not  correspond 
with  this  (Schwalbe).  These  coil  glands  0[>en  in  the  newborn 
into  the  hair  follicles.  In  the  adult,  on  the  contrary,  their 
orifices  are  on  the  free  skin  surface  near  the  hair  follicles 
(Alzheimer). 

The  cerumen  or  wax  consists  of  a  secretion  of  the  coil  glands 
(fat  droplets  and  pigment  granules),  together  with  hairs  and 
desquamated    epithelial    cells. 

The  cartilage  of  the  external  meatus  is  elastic  like  that  of 
the  auricle. 

The  blaod-vemeh  of  the  ear  drum  are  derived  partly  from  the 
vessels  of  the  tympanic  cavity,  and  partly  from  those  of  the 
external  meatus.  Here  two  vascular  networks  can  be  dis- 
tinguished, the  inner  of  which  lies  under  the  stratum  raucosum, 
while  the  outer  is  situated  between  the  epidermis  and  the 
lamina  propria.  Each  of  these  networks  surrounds  the  luiodle 
of  the  malleus,  and  forms  a  ridge  around  the  border  of  the 
tympanic  membrane.  The  vessels  of  the  central  part  and  those 
of  the  edge  of  the  membrane  are  thus  connected.  Venous 
vessels  of  both  plexuses  anastomose  with  one  another  by  means 
of  perforating  branches  (Moos).  The  lymph-vessels  of  the 
ear  drum  have  an  arrangement  similar  to  that  of  the  blood- 
vessels. Fine  networks  of  nerves  have  been  found  in  this 
region. 

4.    OLFACTOBY  OBQAIT. 

Having  in  view  the  structure  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane, 
the  nasal  cavity  raay  be  divided  into  three  regions; 

(1)  The  regio  vestibularis  ; 

(2)  The  regio  respiratoria ;  aud 

(3)  The  regio  olfactorJa. 
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(1)  The  regio  veslibularU  is  covered  with  a  continuation  of 
the  outer  skin,  which  gradually  takes  on  the  character  of  a 
mucous  membrane,  The  outer  layer  is  a  stratified  pavement 
epithelium  which  contains  hairs,  sebaceous  glands,  and  sweat 
glands.  A  short  distance  from  the  outside,  however,  the  hairs 
and  glands  disappear,  the  epithelium  becomes  like  that  of  a 
mucous  membrane,  and  mucous   glands  are    found. 

(2)  The  transition  from  this  i-egion  to  the  regio  respiratoria 
varies  in  different  individuals.  Usually  it  is  marked  by  the 
appearance  of  a  layer  of  ciliatetl  epithelial  cells,  the  nuclei  of 
which  are  at  various  levels.  Goblet  cells  are  present  in  vary- 
ing number.  The  connective-tissue  tunica  propria  is  thinner 
in  the  aece-^sory  nasal  cavities  than  elsewhere.  It  contains 
usually  a  great  many  leucocytes,  whicli  wander  through  the 
epithelium  into  the  nasal  cavity.  Branched  tubular  glands — 
mucous,  serous,  and  mixed — are  present. 


Frnm  a  vertical 


(3)  The  regio  olfadoria  is  distinguished  from  its  surround- 
ings by  its  yellow  coloration.  The  olfactory  epithelium  char- 
acteristic of  this  region  is  made  up  of  a  single  layer  of  cylindri- 
cal cells  whose  nuclei  lie  at  different  levels.  Two  kinds  of  cells 
can  be  distinguished :  the  olfactory  cells,  and  the  supporting 
cells  (Fig.  274). 

The  olfactory  cdh  are  peripherally  placed,  bipolar  ganglion 
cells,   the    bodies  of  which  lie  in    the  epithelial    layer.     The 
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nucleus  is  round,  witli  a  ilistinct  nucleolus,  and  the  protoplasm 
forms  a  spindle-shaped  cell  sending  out  two  processes.  The 
upper  one,  which  reaches  to  the  free  surface  of  the  epithelial 
layer,  is  very  short.  It  bears  on  its  free  end  a  number  (six 
to  eight)  of  firm  short  hairs.  The  lower  thinner  process  passes 
over  to  form  the  axis  cylinder  of  a  centripetal  nerve  fibre, 
which    runs    to    the    bulbus    olfactorius    (Fig.  274). 

The  supporting  cells  (Fig.  274)  are  in  many  ways  com- 
parable with  the  Miiller's  fibres  of  the  retina.  They  are  epi- 
thelial cells  of  a  cylindrical  form,  which  become  smaller  at  the 
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lower  end.  Small  depressions  in  the  lateral  surfaces  are  often 
seen.  These  are  filled  up  by  the  bodies  of  the  olfactory  ceils. 
The  basal  ends  of  these  cells  are  often  forked,  so  that  they 
touch  the  basal  membrane  with  two  or  more  parts.  The  oval 
nuclei  lie  at  the  same  level  in  the  thicker  part  of  the  cell. 
The  protoplasm  contains  yellowish  pigment,  which  gives  to  this 
part  of  the  mucous  membrane  a  characteristic  color.  Tlie  sup- 
porting cells  possess  a  fine  cuticular  border.  The  borders  of 
all  the  cells  stand  in  such  close  connection  with  one  another 
that  they  form  a  membrane,  the  membrana  liinilans  olfactoria. 
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which  allows  of  the  passage  of  the  peripheral  hair-bearing  ends 
of  the  olfactory  cells  through  small  spaces.  At  the  lower  edge 
of  the  epithelium  iii  the  region  of  the  forked  basal  ends  of  the 
supporting  cells  there  lie  the  so-called  basal  celU.  These  are 
couical  cells  arranged  in  a  row  and  joined  together  by  proc- 
esses. Their  nuclei  form  the  lowest  row  in  the  whole  epi- 
thelial layer. 

The  connective-tissue  tunica  propria  forms  a  compact  layer 
under  the  epithelium.  It  contains  a  fine  network  of  elastic 
fibres,  a  large  number  of  leucocytes,  and  a  few  pigment  cells. 
Numerous  glands  are  also  present  (Fig.  275).  Thei^e  fflandulte 
olfactorm  fBowniann)  ai-e  simple  or  branched  tubular  serous 
glands.  They  open  on  the  suriace  of  epithelium  by  means  of 
narrow  ducts  lined  with  flat  epithelium. 

The  non-medullatcd  fibres  of  the  olfactory  nerve  passing 
through  the  tunica  propria  toward  the  bulbus  olfactorius  are 
derived  from  the  lower  processes  of  the  olfactory  cells.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  branches  of  the  trigeminal  nerve 
which  end  freely  in  the  tunica  propria  and  epithelial  layer, 
and  also  in  the  respiratory  region. 

The  arteries  running  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  tunica  pro- 
pria break  up  into  fine  branches,  which  form  three  capillary 
systems  (Zuckerkandl).  One  lies  deep  down  in  the  ])erios- 
teum,  oue  surrounds  the  glands,  and  the  third  forms  a  network 
immediately  under  the  epithelium.  The  veins  make  up  a 
strongly  developed  plexus  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  tunica 
propria.  This  take.'*  part  in  the  formation  of  the  erectile 
bodies. 

The  lymph-vessels  are  arranged  in  a  network  in  the  tunica 
propria.  Those  of  the  olfactory  region  may  be  injected  from 
the  subarachnoideal  space;  for  the  olfactory  nerve  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  continuation  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain. 

Jacobson's  organ  is  to  be  regarded  in  man  as  a  rudimentary 
structure.  It  contains  no  sensory  cells.  In  the  lower  animals, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  functional,  and  has  the  same  structure  as 
the  olfactory  mucous  membrane. 
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5.    OEOAIT  OF  TASTE. 

The  true  organs  of  taste  are  the  so-called  (ante  buds.  These 
are  present  especially  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  tongue  in 
the  ciroumvallate  papillee.  Tliey  are  found  in  some  animals 
(rabbit)  in  the  papilla  foliata  (Figs.  122  and  27*5).  They  are 
met  with  also  in  the  fungiform  papillie,  in  the  soft  palate, 
the  uvula,  and  the  posterior  surface  of  the  epiglottis. 


Vertiral  M-i-timi  (hrniieh  rhp  pnpilla  rnliHlH  uta  ntbbit.      ■:  100. 

Taste  buds  are  spherical  or  oval  masses  of  cells  which  occupy 
the  whole  thickness  of  the  epithelial  layer  in  which  they  lie. 
At  the  peripheral  end  there  is  an  opening  in  the  epithelium 
called  the  faxfe  port;  or  gustatory  pore. 

In  each  taste  bud  there  can  be  di.stinguished  two  kinds  of 
epithelial  cells:  the  yupportiug  cells,  and  the  gustatory  cells 
(neuro-epithclial  cells). 

1.  The  stipportiny  cells  are  situated  especially  on  the  surface 
of  tlie  taste  bud,  but  are  present  also  in  its  inierior.     Tliey  are 
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elongated  cells,  the  peripheral  ends  of  which  usually  are  drawn 
out  into  points  which  project  into  the  gustatory  pore.  The 
uucleus  lies  in  the  thickened  part  of  the  cell,  and  may  be  at 
either  end. 

2.  The  gustatory  cells  are  much  like  the  supporting  cells  in 
appearance.  They  are  long  spindle-shaped  cells,  which  are 
thickened  in  the  region  of  the  nucleus.  At  the  peripheral  fi'ee 
end  each  possesses  a  refractive  hair-like  structure  which  pro- 
jects into  the  gustatory  pore. 


Taste  buds  from  the  papilla  fiilUta  of  a  ralihir,     x  HSO. 

Flat  branched  basal  cells  have  been  descrihed  by  F.  Her- 
mann at  the  base  of  the  taste  buds.  These  have  probably  the 
function  of  supporting  cells. 

According  to  newer  investigations  (Retzius,  Arnstein, 
V.  Lenhossf^k),  the  gustatory  cells  are  connected  with  the 
glossopharyngeal  nerve  only  by  contact.  The  branches  of  this 
nerve  form  a  network  in  the  tunica  propria,  from  which  fine 
bundles  of  fibres  proceed  to  make  up  a  subepithelial  plexus. 
Borne  of  the  nerve  fibres,  which  are  both  medullated  and 
non-medullated,  enter  the  taste  buds,,  while  others  end  be- 
tween tliese  structures.  Tlie  intraijemmal  nerve  fibres — *'.  e,, 
those  entering  the  bud — give  off  numerous  branches  which 
surround  the  cells  of  the  buds,  particularly  the  gustatory  cells. 
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and  run  almost  up  to  the  gustatory  pore.  They  end  by  oieans 
of  minute  swellings  which  lie  on  the  gustatory  cells.  The 
intergemmal  fibres  which  end  between  the  taste  buds  do  not 
differ  in  their  termination  from  other  free  nerve-endings  in 
stratified  pavement  epithelium.  Their  dendritic  end  branches 
run  to  the  most  superficial  layers  of  cortieoue  epithelium, 
where  they  terminate  in   fine  end  bulbs. 


OENEBAL  HI0B080OPIC  TECHNIQITE. 

1.    THE  HIOBOSCOFE. 

Although  it  is  impossible  here  to  enter  into  a  detailed  dis- 
cussion of  the  theory  of  the  microscope,  it  is  nevertheless 
necessary  to  give  an  outline  of  its  mHin  parts.  Two  kinds  of 
microscopes  may  be  spoken  of:  the  simple  microscope,  which 
contains  only  simple  lenses,  and  the  compound  microscope,  in 
which  there  are  many  lens  systems.  The  latter  instrument  is 
much  more  powerful  than  the  former.  It  consists  of  two  parte, 
the  siand  and  the  lenses. 

The  stand  consists  of  an  upright  column  which  rests  on 
a  wide  base.  Fastened  to  this  is  a  hollow  cylinder,  in 
which  fits  the  tube  which  contains  the  lenses.  There  is  also  a 
platform  or  stat/e  for  the  object  examined,  and  a  mirror.  The 
stage,  which  is  situated  laetween  the  tube  and  the  mirror,  has  at 
the  point  opposite  the  end  of  the  tube  a  round  hole  through 
which  the  light  rays  are  reflected  from  the  mirror  to  the  object. 
The  intensity  of  tliis  light  is  regulated  by  a  diaphragm,  which 
is  placed  under  the  opening  in  the  stage.  This  may  be  the 
so-called  iris  diaphragm,  which  can  be  controlled  by  tlie  hand, 
so  that  tlie  opening  may  be  made  any  size  thiit  is  wished.  The 
mirror  usually  possesses  a  flat  surface  on  one  side,  which  is 
used  with  low  magnifications;  and  a  concave  surface  on  the 
other  side,  to  be  used  when  higher  magnifications  are  employed. 
With  the  concave  mirror  tlie  light  rays  are  converged  on  tlie 
object.     In  order  to  concentrate  the  light  rays  still  more,  the 
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so-called  AbWs  condenser  is  used.  This  is  of  especial  service 
when  very  high  powers  are  used. 

The  tube  of  the  microscope  can  in  most  iustrumeDts  be 
moved  up  and  down  by  two  mechanisms,  the  coarse  adjustment, 
which  coDsiste  of  a  rack  and  pinion  ;  and  the  fine  adjustment, 
which  is  made  up  of  a  microTtieter  screw  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
upright  column.  By  turning  this  to  the  right  or  left,  the  tube 
may  be  lowered  or  raised  by  a  fraction  of  a  millimetre. 

The  essential  part  of  the  microscope  is  the  lens  system. 
There  are  two  parts  of  this,  the  otiilnr  (eye  piece)  and  the 
objective.  The  ocular  fits  in  the  upper  end  of  the  tube,  while 
the  objective  screws  into  its  lower  end.  The  ocular  is  a 
hollow  cylinder  with  a  lens  at  eacli  end.  The  upjier  lens  is  the 
wular  lens,  the  lower  one,  the  collective  lens.  The  objective 
consists  of  a  whole  series  of  convex  lenses  (three  or  four),  of 
which  the  smallest  one  lying  next  the  object  to  be  examined  is 
called  the  front  lens.  We  distinguisli  two  kinds  of  objectives, 
the  dri/  lens  and  the  oilimmei-sion  lens.  The  first  serves  all 
ordinary  purposes;  while  the  latter  is  used  in  tlie  study  of  finer 
cellular  and  nuclear  structure,  as  well  as  in  bacteriological 
study.  The  difference  between  these  two  kinds  of  lenses  con- 
sists in  the  presence  of  a  layer  of  air  between  the  dry  lens  and 
the  object;  while  with  the  immersion  lens  there  is  interposed  a 
medium  between  the  lens  and  the  object,  winch  has  a  refractive 
index  nearly  equal  to  that  of  glass.  This  is  of  importance, 
because  the  rays  of  light  from  the  object  must  pass  through  the 
cover  glass  into  the  air  before  they  reach  the  objective.  In 
passing  over  from  the  glass  to  the  air  the  rays  are  bent  out- 
wanl,  and  a  part  of  them  thus  do  not  enter  the  objective.  By 
using  a  den?er  medium  than  air  this  difficulty  is  obviated. 
For  this  purpose  cedar  oil  generally  is  used — a  drop  is  placed 
on  the  cover  glass  over  the  object,  and  the  tube  lowered  until 
the  front  lens  enters  the  oil. 

In  recent  years  Karl  Zeiss  in  Jena  has  devised  the  so-called 
apochroniatic  objective,  by  which  the  chromatic  and  spherical 
aberration  is  overcome. 

A  convenient  but  unessential  addition  to  the  stand  is  the 
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so-called  nose-piece.  This  is  a  revolving  objective  holder,  by 
wliich  the  objectives  may  easily  be  chaiiged.  Tlie  nose-piece 
may  be  arranged  for  tlie  receptiou  of  two  to  live  lenses — 
usually  three. 

Finally,  some  practical  points  in  the  use  of  the  microscope 
may  be  mentioned : 

(a)  The  lenses  and  mirror  should  be  cleaned  only  with  fine, 
soft  cloths.  Xylol  and  other  fluids  which  dissolve  Canada 
balsam  should  not  be  used. 

{b)  The  best  light  is  obtained  from  a  sky  covered  viritb 
white  clouds.  Direct  sunlight  is  usually  not  good.  Artificial 
light  never  gives  as  good  results  as  indirect  sunlight.  The 
Auer  light  and  the  incandescent  electric  light  are  the  best 
artificial  sources,  if  used  with  a  blue  glass  over  the  diaphragm. 

(c)  Strong  objectives  need  a  strong  light.  With  weak  mag- 
nifications the  flat  mirror  can  be  used ;  with  higher  powers, 
the  concave  mirror;  and  with  the  highest  enlargement  a  con- 
denser is  necessary. 

{d)  With  strong  magnification  the  diaphragm  may  be 
enlarged ;    with  low  powers  a  small  opening  is  used. 

{e)  The  focal  distance  of  weak  lenses  is  great.  The  stronger 
the  lens  the  shorter  the  focal  distance. 

(/)  Every  object  should  be  examined  first  with  weak  mag- 
nifiwition,  and  afterward  with  higher  powers. 

{g)  Objectives  with  weak  oculars  give  clearer  pictures  than 
with  strong  ones.  It  is  better  to  use  a  strong  objective  with  a 
weak  ocular  than  a  weak  objective  with  a  strong  ocular. 

(A)  By  means  of  the  micrometer  screw  different  levels  of 
the  same  prepanition  may  b(>  studied. 

2.  THE  PREPARATIOK  OF  8PEGIUEHS  FOB  HIOROSOOPIO  8TDDT. 

The  elements  of  the  animal  organism  may  be  investigated, 
either  in  the  living  condition,  or  after  having  been  prepared 
by  special  methods. 

Only  a  few  things  can  be  studied  under  the  microscope  with- 
out prepanition.  Among  these,  may  be  mentioned  fluids  such 
as    blood,  urine,  spermatic  fluid,  etc.     A  drop  is  placed  on  a 
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glass  slide  aod  is  covered  over  with  a  cover  glass  and  examined. 
Thin  membranes  also  {e.  g.,  omentum,  mesentery,  fasciae)  may 
be  examined  in  the  fresh  condition  by  spreading  them  out  over 
a  glass  side  and  keeping  them  moist  by  means  of  an  indifferent 
Huid,  such  as  blood  serum,  physiological  salt  solution,  etc.  In 
investigating  larger  organs  we  must  separate  the  morphological 
unita  from  one  another  or  cut  the  tissue  into  thin  sections. 

(a)  Isolation  and  Teasing  of  Tissites. 

By  means  of  two  sharp  needles  fresh  tissue  may  be  torn 
apart  so  that  its  elements  are  isolated.  It  is  best  to  have  the 
tissue  immersed  in  a  drop  or  two  of  normal  salt  solution. 
Such  tissues  as  tendon,  muscle,  and  nerves  can  be  studied  in 
this  way  to  advantage.  The  elements  of  many  tissues,  however, 
cannot  be  isolated  so  easily.  In  such  instances  the  cement 
substance  which  binds  the  elements  together  should  be  dis- 
solved out  by  means  of  macerafion. '  The  most  useful  fluids 
for  this  purpose  are    the  following: 

(a)  Ranvier's  Dilute  Alcohol  (33  per  cent.). — This  may  be 
made  by  adding  Q^  cc.  of  distilled  water  to  35  cc.  of  96  per 
cent,  alcohol.  This  is  a  specially  good  fluid  for  isolating 
epithelial  cells.  Small  pieces  of  tissue  which  have  been  left  in 
the  nicohol  from  six  to  twenty-four  hours  may  easily  be  teased 
out. 

(b)  Potassium,  or  sodium  hydrate  is  most  useful  in  a  solution 
of  33  per  cent.,  for  the  isolation  of  muscle  elements  (twenty 
minutes)  and  the  elements  of  nails  (three  to  five  hours).  For 
the  study  of  hairs  a  4.6  per  cent,  solution  is  used  for  three  or 
four  days.  The  elements  should  be  examined  in  a  solution  of 
the  same  strength  as  that  in  which  they  have  been  macerated. 
Water  should  not  be  added.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  let 
the  lens  of  the  objective  touch  the  fluids. 

(c)  Very  dilute  formalin  (0.25  per  cent.)  or  potassium  bi- 
chromate (0.1  per  cent.)  may  be  used  for  the  isolation  of  epithe- 
lial cells.    Tissues  should  be  left  in  these  fluids  one  to  two  days. 

id)  Hydrochloric  add  is  iLseful  in  isolating  the  kidney 
tubules.     It  should  act  for  from  ten  to  twenty-four  hours. 
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Muny  other  fluids  may  be  used  for  special  preparatioDS 
(e.  g.,  nitric  acid  (5  per  cent.)  for  tlie  isolation  of  muscle 
elements,  sodium  bicarbonate  for  the  demonstration  of  base- 
ment membranes,  pancreatin  in  the  study  of  connective  tissue, 
and  the  various  destructive  methods  in  the  isolation  of  the 
frameworks  of  organs). 

(6)  Sectioning  of  Tisanes. 

Another  method  of  demonstrating  the  finer  structure  of 
tissues  is  by  means  of  sectione.  These  are  thin  slices  of  the 
tissue  (1-50  ft  thick),  which  are  cut  with  a  sharp  kniie  either 
free  hand  or  with  the  help  of  an  apparatus  known  as  the  miero- 
toine.  Free-hand  sections  have  the  advantageof  being  obtained 
more  quickly  and  of  not  requiring  such  elaborate  preparation. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  cannot  be  cut  sufficiently  thin  for  all 
purposes;  they  are  not  of  uniform  thickness  throughout;  and 
it  is  impossible  to  cut  two  successive  sections  exactly  the  same 
thickness.  The  microtome  is  an  instrument  which  is  so  arranged 
that  the  object  to  be  cut  is  fixed  on  a  stand  which  may  be 
raised  one  or  more  micromilUmetres  at  a  time.  The  knife  is 
fastened  to  a  sliding  stand,  so  that  a  section  is  cut  each  time  it 
is  drawn  back,  and  the  object  stand  raised.  Other  instruments 
have  the  knife  stationary,  and  the  object  stand  connected  with 
a  wheel  which  on  each  revolutiou  advances  the  object  toward 
the  knife  a  certain  number  of  micromilli metres.  There  is  an 
apparatus  attached  to  the  instrument  by  which  the  thickness 
of  the  sections  may  be  regulated.  By  means  of  this  the  mi- 
crometer screw  which  raises  the  object  may  be  set  so  that  the 
sections  are  all  cut  5,  10,  or  15,  etc.,  micromillimetres  thick. 

In  order  to  obtain  sections  of  this  kind,  the  tissues  should 
be  prepared  by  liardening  and  fixing  them,  so  that  they  are 
firm.  This  may  be  done  by  freezing.  Various  freezing  mixt- 
ures have  been  employed,  but  the  best  results  can  be  obtained  with 
the  carbon  dioxide  apparatus.  Several  instruments  have  been 
devised  for  the  use  of  this,  but  by  far  the  best  is  that  invented 
by  Bardeen.  Frozen  sections  cannot  be  cut  with  regularity 
thinner  than  15  «.     They  are  mainly  useful  where  it  is  neces- 
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sary  to  save  time  {e.  g.,  in  diagnosis  during  a  surgical  operation), 
and  where  methods  of  maceration  or  digestion  are  to  be 
employed  in  the  study  of  the  sections. 

Where  finer  and  more  minute  study  is  necessary,  the  sec- 
tions must  be  fixed  and  hardened  in  various  fluids,  and 
impregnated   with  paraffin  or  celloidin. 

(c)  Fixation  of  Tissues. 

By  this  terra  we  mean  the  killing  and  fixing  of  the  fresh 
tissue  by  means  of  various  fixing  jtuids  in  such  a  way  that  the 
structure  remains  unchanged.  The  object  of  this  is  to  prevent 
subsequent  slirinkage  of  the  tissue. 

Certain  geueral  rules  with  regard  to  the  use  of  fixing  fluids 
may  he  mentioned : 

(a)  Fixing  fluids  should  always  be  used  in  large  quantities 
— a  volume  fifty  to  a  hundred  times  as  great  as  that  of  the 
tissue.  This  is  to  prevent  its  being  too  much  diluted  by  the 
fluids  of  the   tissue. 

{b)  The  pieces  of  tissue  used  should  be  as  small  as  possible. 
Where  a  large  section  is  necessary,  the  piece  of  tissue  can  be 
made  thin  and  the  section  cut  from  its  flat  surface. 

(c)  The  tissue  should  be  taken  perfectly  fresh  from  the 
animal's  body. 

{d)  Fixing  fluids  should  be  prepared  freshly. 

{e)  In  the  bottom  of  the  flask  in  which  the  tissues  are  fixed, 
a  small  amount  of  cotton  wool  should  be  placed,  to  prevent  the 
soft  tissue  being  distorted  by  lying  against  the  bottom. 

The  most  useful  fixing  agents  are  the  following : 

(1)  Absolute  alcohol  is  a  good  fixing  medium  for  very  small 
pieces  of  tissue.  It  should  be  changed  often,  and  should  be 
allowed  to  act  for  six  to  twenty-four  hours. 

(2)  Perosmic  acid  (0.5-1  per  cent,  solution)  can  be  used 
only  for  very  small  pieces  of  tissue.  It  has  small  powers  of 
penetration.  Its  maximum  action  is  obtained  in  six  to  twenty- 
four  hours.  It  should  be  kept  in  the  dark  in  a  glass-stoppered 
bottle.  It  is  sometimes  better  to  add  a  drop  of  nitric  acid  to 
the  fluid,  to  prevent  its  reduction.     The  vapor  of  osmic  acid  is 
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very  irritating  to  the  mucous  membranes,  and  the  eyes  should 
be  protected  in  using  it.  Osmic  acid  forms  a  part  of  many 
fixing  mixtures.  Tissues  fixed  thus  should  be  washed  for 
from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  in  running  water. 

(3)  Flemming'8  fluid  (chrom -osmium-acetic  acid)  has  the 
following  cooatitntion :  1  per  cent,  chromic  acid,  15  parts; 
2  per  cent,  osmic  acid,  4  parts ;  glRcial  acetic  acid,  1  part.  The 
tissue  is  left  in  this  from  three  hours  to  three  days,  and  then 
washed  one  day  in  running  water. 

(4)  ifermanft's  j?wtrf  (platinum-osmium-acetic  acid)  consists 
of  15  cc.  of  1  per  cent,  aqueous  platinum  chloride  solution ; 
4  cc.  of  2  per  cent,  osmic  acid ;  1  cc.  of  glacial  acetic  acid. 
This  is  used  in  the  same  way  as  Flemming's  fluid.  It  has  the 
disadvantage  of  being  expensive. 

The  last  three  fluids  can  be  used  in  relatively  small 
quantities. 

(5)  Mailer's  fluid  consists  of  2-2J  grammes  of  potassium 
bichromate,  1  gramme  of  sodium  sulphate,  and  100  cc.  of 
water.  A  large  quantity  of  this  fluid  should  be  used.  It 
should  be  kept  in  the  dark  when  used,  and  the  tissues  are  lefl 
in  it,  according  to  their  size,  for  from  six  weeks  to  three 
months.  In  the  first  weeks  the  fluid  should  be  changed  every 
day  or  two,  and  after  that  twice  a  week.  Miiller's  fluid  is 
especially  useful  iu  fixing  the  central  nervous  system.  Fairly 
large  pieces  of  tissue  can  be  used. 

(6)  Erlicki's  fluid  consists  of  2i  grammes  of  potassium 
bichromate,  1  gramme  of  copper  sulphate,  and  100  cc.  of 
water.  It  resembles  Miiller's  fluid  in  its  action,  but  fixes 
the  tissue  in  one-third  of  the  time. 

(7)  Con'osive  sublimate  (bichloride  of  mercury)  acts  best  as 
a  warm  saturated  solution  in  pliysinlogical  siilt  solution,  with 
the  addition  of  1-5  cc.  of  glacial  acetic  acid  to  100  cc,  of  the 
fluid.  The  duration  of  its  action  varies  according  to  tlie  size 
and  density  of  the  tissue,  for  fnmi  one  to  twenty-four  hours. 
With  fluids  containing  corrosive  subliinate,  no  metal  instruments 
should  be  used.  Tissues  so  fixed  should  be  washed  carefully  in 
running  water  for  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours. 
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(8)  2enAer's_;?tt/(i  has  the  following  composition:  potassium 
bichromate,  2.5  gruiumes;  sodium  sulphate,  1  gramme;  corro- 
sive sublimate,  5  grammes;  glacial  acetic  acid,  5  cc. ;  water, 
100  cc.  Pieces  of  tissue  are  fixed  in  this  for  from  twelve  to 
twenty-four  hours,  and  then  washed  in  running  water  for 
from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours.  This  is  a  particularly 
useful  fluid.     It  may  also  be  used  as  a  decalcifying  fluid. 

{d)    Hardening  of  TlBsnes. 

Hardening  is  brought  about  best  by  the  use  of  alcohol. 
The  tissue  should  be  taken  from  the  fixing  fluid,  washed  in 
running  water,  and  transferred  to  40-55  per  cent,  alcohol. 
From  here  it  is  put  successively  into  70  per  cent.,  85  per  cent., 
and  96  per  cent,  alcohol.  In  each  of  these  alcohols  it  is  left 
for  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours.  In  96  per  cent,  alcohol 
it  is  left  longest,  the  fluid  being  changed  several  times.  All 
objects  fixed  in  corrosive  sublimate  should  be  washed  in  run- 
ning water  for  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  before 
being  tninsferred  to  alcohol.  If  this  is  not  done,  tincture  of 
iodine  may  be  added  to  the  70  per  eent.alcohol  and  the  tissue 
left  for  some  hours  in  this.  Tlie  object  of  this  procedure  is 
to  get  rid  of  the  sublimate  cry.«tals  in  the  tiKSue. 

All  tissues,  with  the  exception  of  bone  and  some  hard 
connective  tissues  (e.  g.,  in  sclerotic  coat  of  eye,  in  penis),  may 
he  cut  into  sections  after  being  imbedded  in  parnffiii  or  celloidln. 
Bone  should  first  be  deprived  of  its  inorganic  material,  and 
resistant  connective  tissues  should  be  treated  with  a  dilute 
solution  of  nitric  acid. 

ie)    Decalcification  of  Bone. 

Only  tissues  which  have  been  fixed  and  hardened  should 
he  decalcified.  Fresh  tia^^nes  placed  in  decalcifying  fluids  lose 
the  structure  of  their  soft  parts. 

Pieces  of  bone  are  placed  in  a  large  quantity  of  the  decal- 
cifying fluid,  which  is  changed  occasionally.  By  means  of  a 
sharp  needle  it  is  possible  to  determine  when  tlie  decalcification 
is  complete.     Some  bones  are  decalcified  much  more  easily  than 
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Others.  The  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  coutainiog  the  in- 
ternal ear  is  especially  resistant  to  these  fluids.  The  following 
fluids  are  the  most  useful : 

(a)  Nitric  Acid. — Aqueous  solutions  should  have  a  strength 
of  from  1  to  9  per  cent.  The  time  required  varies  considerably. 
Foetal  or  very  small  bones  are  decalcified  in  a  1  per  cent,  solu- 
tion in  from  three  to  ten  days.  For  large  pieces  of  adult 
bone  and  for  teeth,  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  3  to  9  per  cent, 
solution  for  many  days.  After  decalcification  the  tissue  should 
be  washed  for  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  in  runiuug  water. 

{b)  Hydrochloric  Add. — This  is  more  generally  useful  than 
nitric  acid.  It  should  be  used  in  a  0.5  to  1  per  cent,  aqueous  solu- 
tiou.  In  order  to  prevent  a  swelling  of  tlie  tissues,  normal  salt 
solution  may  be  used  instead  of  water.  Ebner's  hydrochloric- 
acid-salt  solution  is  made  up  of  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  salt 
diluted  with  2  volumes  of  water,  together  with  from  2  to  5  per 
cent,  hydrochloric  acid.  This  fluid  acts  slowly  and  should  be 
changed  often. 

(c)  Zenker's  fluid  is  useful  in  decalcifying  small  pieces  of 
bone.     It  should  be  allowed  to  act  for  from  two  to  three  days. 

(d)  A  mixture  of:  chromic  acid,  1  part;  picric  acid,  1  part; 
glacial  acetic  acid,  5  parts:  is  a  good  decalcifying  fluid  for  small 
bones. 

(/)    Inflltrataon  of  Tissue  with  CeUoidin  and  Paraffin. 

In  order  to  cut  fixed  and  hardened  objects  into  sections,  it 
is  necessary  to  infiltrate  them  with  a  substance  of  even  and 
firm  consistency.  Tlie  substances  commonly  used  are.  celloidin, 
paraffin,  and  photoxylin.  The  tissue  should  be  entirely  de- 
hydrated by  means  of  absolute  alcohol.  For  infiltration  with 
celloidin,  this  substance  should  be  dissolved  in  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  absolute  alcohol  and  ether.  This  tnkes  two  or 
three  days,  and  a  thick  homogeneous  fluid  results.  Three  dif- 
ferent thicknesses  of  this  should  be  prepared  in  closely  stoppered 
jai-s.  Photoxylin  i.-*  dissolved  similarly.  It  is  more  expen- 
sive than  celloidin,  but  bus  the  advantage  of  being  more  trans- 
parent.     After    being    dehydrated    in    absolute    alcohol,    the 
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tissues  to  be  infiltrated  are  transferred  to  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  absolute  alcohol  and  ether.  After  remaining  in  this 
for  twentj-four  hours  they  are  transferred  to  the  thinnest  of 
the  three  celloidin  solutions,  and  left  for  forty-eight  hours. 
From  this  they  are  put  into  medium  thick  celloidin  and  left 
for  twenty-four  hours;  then  into  thick  celloidin  for  from 
twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours.  Large  pieces  of  tissue  shoidd 
be  left  in  the  celloidin  solutions  a  longer  time.  After  becoming 
thoroughly  saturated  with  celloidin  the  object  is  lifted  out  and 
placed  on  a  block  of  wood,  or  pressed  wood  fibre  cut  in  a  size 
to  fit  the  microtome.  The  object  is  put  in  the  position  desired 
for  sectioning,  and  a  few  drops  of  thick  celloidin  allowed  to 
harden  over  it.  This  fixes  it  firmly  on  the  block,  and  sur- 
rounds it  with  a  layer  of  celloidin,  which  on  evaporation 
becomes  firm.  When  the  surface  of  the  celloidin  is  somewhat 
hardened,  the  block  is  placed  in  70  per  cent,  alcohol  until  the 
whole  object  is  firm  and  hard.  This  usually  requires  from 
twelve  to  forty-eight  hours.  With  large  pieces  of  tissue  it  is 
better  to  place  the  object  in  a  glass  dish  and  cover  it  with 
thick  celloidin.  This  is  allowed  to  evaporate  slowly  until  the 
whole  dish  of  celloidin  is  firm  and  hard.  The  tissue  is  then 
cut  out  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  the  celloidin  and 
fastened  to  a  block. 

For  infiltration  with  paraffin,  one  requires  pure  paraffin, 
which  melts  at  various  temperatures.  Two  kinds  are  com- 
monly used,  a  soft  paraffin,  melting  at  45°  C,  and  a  hard 
paraffin,  melting  at  o6°-57°  C.  There  is  needed  also  a  ther- 
mostat, or  a  parnfiin  oven,  which  is  so  arranged  that  the 
temperature  can  be  kept  constant. 

The  piece  of  tissue  which  is  to  be  infiltrated  with  paraflin 
should  be  entirely  dehydrated  in  absolute  alcohol.  From  this 
it  should  he  put  into  some  fluid  in  which  paraffin  can  be 
dissolved.  For  this  purpose  xylol  may  be  used.  Tissues 
are  left  in  this  for  from  ten  to  thirty  minutes.  Instead  of 
this,  a  mixture  of  2  parts  of  absolute  alcohol  and  1  part  of 
chloroform  may  be  employed  for  from  two  to  twelve  hours. 
Pure  chloroform  may  be  used  fur  from  two  to  six  hours.     If 
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xylol  is  used,  the  tissues  are  transferred  to  a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  paraffin  in  xylol  for  two  hours,  and  from  this  to  melted 
soft  paraffin.  If  a  chloroform  solution  is  used,  the  tissues  are 
placed  for  twelve  hours  in  a  saturated  solution  of  paraffin  in 
chloroform,  and  from  tliis  to  soft  paraffin.  In  the  latter  sub- 
stance the  tissues  are  left  for  from  one-quarter  to  two  hours, 
and  then  transferred  to  melted  hard  paraffio,  and  left  in  this 
for  from  one-quarter  to  two  hours.  They  should  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  hot  paraffin  as  short  a  time  as  is  possible  for 
their  complele  infiltration.  For  small  pieces,  fifteen  minutes 
are  sufficient.  In  cold  weather  hard  paraffin  is  difficult  to  cut, 
although  thinner  sections  can  be  made  with  hard  than  with 
soft  paraffin.  When  the  tissues  have  become  thoroughly 
infiltrated  with  the  paraffin,  they  are  placed  together  with  a 
quantity  of  paraffin  in  a  small  paper  box,  which  may  be  made 
by  folding  ordinary  paper  to  the  required  shape  ;  or  they  may 
be  placed  in  a  watch  glass  the  bottom  of  wiiich  has  been  covered 
with  a  little  glycerin.  The  pieces  of  tissue  are  placed  in  their 
proper  position,  and  the  whole  is  cooled  quickly  in  cold 
water. 

The  method  of  cutting  sections  with  the  microtome  differs 
somewhat  according  to  the  way  in  which  the  object  has  been 
imbedded.  Tissue  imbedded  in  celloidin  is  fastened,  as  de- 
scribed, to  a  block  of  wood  or  wood  fibre,  and  fixed  firmly  in 
the  microtome.  The  knife  is  placed  in  the  knife-holder  of  the 
microtome,  so  that  it  is  drawn  through  the  tissue  very  obliquely. 
It  should  be  slanted  so  much  that  nearly  the  whole  edge  of  the 
knife  passes  through  the  piece  of  tissue.  The  surface  of  the 
knife  should  be  kept  flooded  with  70  per  cent,  alcohol,  and  the 
object  also  should  be  kept  moist.  The  sections  which  are  cut 
are  floated  out  in  the  alcohol  on  the  knife,  and  are  removed 
by  means  of  a  camel's  hair  brush  to  a  vessel  of  70  per  cent, 
alcohol,  where  they  may  be  kept  for  a  considerable  time 
without  being  injured. 

Tissues  imbedded  in  paraffin  should  be  fastened  to  a  block 
by  melting  the  lower  surface  of  the  mass  of  paraffin.  The  knife 
should  be  placed  with  the  edge  at  right  angles  to  the  long  axis 
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of  the  microtome.  Whereas  in  cutting  celloidin  sections  nearly 
the  whole  edge  of  the  knite  is  used,  in  paraffin  sections  only  a 
small  part  of  the  edge  is  used.  With  large  objects,  however, 
the  kuife  is  placed  obliquely  iu  cutting  paraffin  sections  also. 
The  temperature  of  the  room  has  an  important  influence  on  the 
cutting  of  paraffin  sections.  If  the  paraffin  is  of  the  right  con- 
sistency, the  sections  should  be  quite  flat,  and  should  adhere  to 
one  another  at  the  edge,  so  that  what  is  known  as  a  "  ribbon  " 
of  sections  is  obtained — i.  e.,  they  are  fastened  together  in  per- 
fect sequence.  Such  ribbons  may  sometimes  be  obtained  a  foot 
or  more  in  length,  consisting  of  what  are  called  serial  sections. 

If  the  paraffin  sections  do  not  flatten  as  they  should,  they 
may  be  raiide  to  do  so  by  floating  them  on  warm  30  per  cent, 
alcohol,  or  on  warm  water.  This  should  not  he  hot  enough 
to  melt  the  paraffin.  From  this  they  may  be  lifted  out  on  a 
glass  slide  and  allowed  to  dry  in  a  thermostat  (at  ■i5°  C.)  for  from 
twelve  to  forty-eight  hours.  This  treatment  causes  the  sections 
to  adhere  firmly  to  the  slide,  so  that  they  nmy  be  stained  and 
mounted.  In  order  to  be  suecci^sfnl  in  this  method,  the  slides 
which  are  used  should  be  entirely  free  from  fjit  or  dirt  of  any 
sort.  Simple  washing  with  soap  or  alcohol  is  not  sufficient. 
They  should  ho  washed  with  soap  and  water,  boiled  in  a  solu- 
tion of  potassium  hy<iroxide,  and  allowed  to  remain  several 
days  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  They  are  then  washed  in 
distilled  water  and  kept  until  used  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and 
ether.  They  should  be  handled  only  with  clean  instruments, 
and  not  with  the  fingers. 

Instead  of  this  method,  many  so-cailed  fixatives  may  be 
used.  These  are  by  no  means  so  good.  A  common  method  is 
to  coat  the  slide  with  a  thin  layer  of  albumin.  The  sections  are 
pressed  down  on  this  and  the  albumin  coagulated  by  heat. 
This  solution  of  albumin  is  made  as  follows:  egg  albumin, 
glycerin,  iiii  50  grammes;  sodium  salicylate,  1  gramme. 

Paraffin  sections,  after  they  have  heen  fastened  firmly  to  the 
slide  bv  one  of  these  methods,  should  be  placed  in  xylol  for 
five  minutes.  This  dissolves  the  paraffin  out  of  the  tissue. 
The  xylol  should  be  changed  once.     If  the  tissue  has  already 
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been  stained,  the  sections  may  be  mounted  directly  in  Canada 
balsam.  If  it  is  necessary  to  stain  the  sections,  they  should  be 
transferred  from  xylol  to  absolute  alcohol.  Since  most  of  the 
stains  are  aqueous  solutions,  the  sections  should  be  passed 
through  95  per  cent,  and  45  per  cent,  alcohol  before  being 
washed  with  water  and  placed  in  the  staining  fluid.  If  they 
are  transferred  directly  from  absolute  alcohol  to  water,  there  is 
danger  of  their  being  loosened  from  the  slide. 

ig)    Staininff. 

The  object  of  staining  tissues  is  to  bring  out  more  clearly 
the  details  of  their  structure.  As  has  been  explained  in  the 
section  on  the  Blood,  many  stains  can  be  divided  into  three 
groups:  the  acid,  the  basic,  and  the  neutral  stains.  The  acid 
stains  color  in  general  the  protoplasm  of  the  cells,  while  basic 
dyea  stain  the  nuclei.  This  aflinity  of  special  parts  of  the  cell 
for  certain  stains  is  the  basis  of  what  is  known  as  differential 
staining.  In  the  commoner  examples  of  this,  the  nucleus  is 
stained  one  color,  and  the  protoplasm  another.  Other  stains 
have  a  special  affinity  for  tissues  or  parts  of  tissues.  These  are 
called  specifiL;  stains  (e.g.,  neuroglia  stain,  elastic  tissue  stain, 
etc.).  Tissues  may  be  stained  before  they  are  sectioned,  or 
the  sections  themselves  may  be  stained. 

The  most  useful  stains  in  general  laboratory  work  are  men- 
tioned briefly  here,  while  the  stains  used  for  special  purposes 
are  spoken  of  in  the  section  ou  Special  Technique. 

Carmine. — This  serves  well  for  staining  tissues  before  they 
are  cut.  The  alcoholic  borax  carmine  of  Grenadier  is  one  of 
the  best  solutions.  It  is  made  as  follows :  In  100  cc.  of  a  4 
percent,  aqueous  borax  solution  there  are  dissolved  by  boiling 
2-3  gr-ammes  of  carmine;  100  grammes  of  70  per  cent,  alcohol 
are  added,  and  after  standing  for  a  considerable  time  the  solu- 
tion is  filtered.  The  already  hardened  pieces  of  tissue  are 
placed  in  this  fiUered  solution  for  from  one  to  three  days. 
From  this  they  are  transferred  to  acid  alcohol  (4-6  drops  of 
HCl  in  100  ce.  of  70  per  cent,  alcohol),  in  which  a  differen- 
tiation lakes  place.     The  stain  remains  in  the  nuclei,  and  is 
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washed  out  of  the  protoplasm.  This  usually  takes  twenty- 
four  hours  or  longer,  and  the  acid  alcohol  should  he  changed 
often. 

Alum  carmine  of  Grenacher  is  a  pure  nuclear  stain.  It  is 
prepared  as  follows:  2  grammes  of  carmine  are  boiled  in  5  per 
cent,  aqueous  alum  solution  for  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes. 
On  cooling,  it  is  filtered,  and  2  drops  of  ciirboHc  acid  added. 
Sections  are  stained  in  this  for  five  minutes  or  longer.  There 
is  no  danger  of  overstaining.  Very  small  pieces  of  tissue  may 
also  be  stained  in  this  fluid. 

Delafield's  Hcemaloxylm. — Two  grammes  of  crystallized 
hsematoxylin  are  dissolved  in  12.5  cc.  of  absolute  alcohol ;  this 
solution  is  poured  into  200  cc.  of  concentrated  aqueous  aramo- 
nium-alum  solution.  It  is  left  for  from  three  to  four  days  in 
an  open  vessel  in  the  light,  and  then  filtered  and  mixed  with  50 
cc.  of  pure  glycerin  and  50  cc.  of  methyl  alcohol.  It  is  then 
filtered  a  second  time,  and  after  standing  for  several  weeks  is 
ready  to  use.  It  is  best  to  use  this  stain  very  dilute;  1  or 
2  drops  in  20-50  cc.  of  distilled  water  make  a  solution 
which  gives  a  good  nuclear  stain  in  from  twelve  to  twenty-four 
hours.  Mucus  and  the  ground  substance  of  hyaline  cartilage 
are  also  Btfiined  blue  by  tliis  method. 

H(Bmalum  (P.  Mayer)  is  prepared  from  crystallized  heema- 
tein,  1  gramme  of  which  is  dissolved  either  in  50  cc.  of  90  per 
cent,  alcohol  (with  warming),  or  in  a  small  quantity  of 
glycerin,  and  mixed  with  1  litre  of  5  per  cent,  alum  solution. 
This  is  filtered,  and  is  ready  for  use  at  once.  It  may  be  used 
for  sections  or  pieces  of  tissue.  Sections  are  stained  almost 
immediately,  while  pieces  of  tissue  require  fiwn  twenty-four  to 
forty-eight  hours.  For  washing  out  the  tissues  or  sections,  it 
is  best  to  use  1-2  per  cent,  solution  of  alum.  This  gives  a 
pure  nuclear  stain. 

HcEmatoxylin-iron^alum  (Heidenhain)  is  used  for  thin  sec- 
tions of  tissue  which  has  been  hardened  in  corrosive  sublimate. 
These  are  immersed  in  a  1.5-4  per  cent,  (for  centrosomes,  2.5 
per  cent.)  solution  of  iron  alum  for  from  one-half  to  three 
hours  (for  centrosomes,  six  to  twelve  hours).     They  are  washed 
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carefully  in  tap  water  and  transferred  to  0.5  per  cent,  aqueous 
solution  of  haematoxylin  and  left  for  from  twenty-four  to 
tliirty-six  haul's.  After  being  washed  in  water  they  are  differ- 
entiated in  the  iron-alum  solution.  They  are  then  washed  for 
one-fourth  to  one  hour  in  running  tap  water,  dehydrated, 
cleared,  and  mounted  in  balsam.  This  method  demonstrates 
the  eentrosomes,  chromatin,  secretory  capillaries  (bile  capil- 
laries), and  microsomes.  The  protoplasm  may  be  counter- 
stained  in  a  dilute  solution  of  acid  rubin. 

Anilin  dyes  (for  classification,  see  section  on  Blood). 

Safranin  is  an  excellent  nuclear  stain.  One  way  of  prepar- 
ing it  is  to  dissolve  1  gramme  of  safranin  in  100  grammes  of 
absolute  alcohol,  and  after  several  days  to  add  200  cc.  of  dis- 
tilled water.  Sections  stained  for  twenty-four  hours  in  this 
solution  should  be  differentiated  in  absolute  alcohol.  Sections 
of  tissues  fixed  in  Flemming's  fluid  may  he  ditferentiated  in 
absolute  alcohol  which  contains  1  gramme  of  HCl  to  3000 
grammes  of  alcohol.  The  cliromatin  of  the  nucleus  is  colored 
a  bright  red. 

Thianin  is  a  valuable  anilin  dye.  In  1  |ier  cent,  aqueous 
snlutions  it  colors  nuclei  (chromatin)  blue  in  a  few  minutes, 
and  mucus  red. 

Vesuvin  in  2  per  cent,  aqueous  solutions  is  a  brown  nuclear 
stain.     About  five  minutes  are  required  for  its  action. 

The  most  common  double  gtains  or  multiple  stains  in  ui^e 
are  the  following: 

Hmnatoxylin-eosin  and  Hcemalum-eosin. — Sections  stained 
in  hseniiitoxylin  or  hiemalum  are  washed  in  water,  and  stained 
in  a  weak  aqueous  solution  of  eosin  (1  part  of  eosin  to  1000 
parts  of  water).  After  washing  in  water,  and  for  from  three  to 
five  minutes  in  96  per  cent,  alcohol  the  sections  are  cleared  in 
creosote  and  mounted  in  balsam.  This  method  stains  tlie 
nuclei  blue  and  the  protoplasm  pink.  Congo-red  may  be  used 
instead  of  eosin.  The  hsematoxylin  is  used  often  in  stronger 
solutions  for  five  minutes,  and  then  tlie  sections  should  l>e 
decolorized  in  acid  alcohol,  and  made  blue  again  in  ammonia- 
water. 
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Picro-carmine  (Weigert). — Two  grammes  of  carmine  mixed 
with  4  cc.  of  ammonia  are  allowed  to  stand  in  a  tightly  closed 
vessel  for  twenty-four  hours;  200  grammes  of  aqueous  solution 
of  picric  acid  are  added.  After  twenty-four  hours  the  addition 
of  a  few  drops  of  concentrated  acetic  acid  is  made.  This  pro- 
duces H  precipitate,  which  after  twenty-four  hours  is  filtered  out. 

Picric  acid  also  may  be  used  as  a  counter-staio  with  sec- 
tions which  previously  have  been  stained  with  carmine,  htema- 
toxylin,  safranin,  or  acid  fuchsin.  For  this  a  dilute  alcoholic 
solution  is  employed. 

Biondi-Ehrlich'g  Triple  Stain  (Methyl-green,  Add  Fachsin, 
Orange-G). — Heidenhaiu's  modification  of  this  stain  is  made 
as  follows:  Saturated  aqueous  solutions  of  the  three  stains  are 
prepared — i.  e.,  20  grammes  of  acid  rubiii  in  100  cc.  of  water  ; 
8  grammes  of  orange-G  in  100  cc.  of  water;  8  grammes  of 
methyl-green  00  in  100  cc.  of  water.  Of  these  solutions,  one 
mixes  4  cc.  of  the  first  with  7  cc.  of  the  second,  and  then  adds 
8  cc.  of  the  third.  They  should  be  added  in  this  order,  or  a 
precipitate  will  result.  For  staining,  1  cc.  of  this  mixture  is 
diluted  with  100  cc.  of  water.  According  to  Heidenhain,  it  ie 
of  advantage  to  add  the  stain  drop  by  drop  to  very  dilute 
acetic  acid  (1 :  500  water),  stirring  constantly  until  the  color  is 
bright  red.  With  this  stain,  it  is  best  to  use  thin  sections  of 
tissue  which  have  been  hardened  in  corrosive  sublimate.  After 
being  stained  for  twenty-four  hours  the  sections  should  be 
washed  in  90  per  cent,  alcohol  or  a  mixture  of  100  cc.  of 
alcohol  and  from  2  to  4  drops  of  acetic  acid. 

Many  other  stains  can  be  used  with  good  results  {e.  g.,  van 
Gieson's  fluid  (acid  fuchsin  and  picric  acid),  methylene-blue, 
nigrosin,  orcein,  etc.). 

After  being  stained,  sections,  whether  cut  in  celloidin  or  par- 
affin, are  submitted  to  a  treatment  which  allows  them  to  be 
mounted  on  a  slide  in  a  medium  which  is  transparent  and  has  a 
refractive  index  approaching  that  of  glaes  (e,  y.,  Canada  bslsani). 
The  sections  are  transferred  from  the  staining  fluids  to  water 
or  a  difierentiating  fluid,  in  which  all  excess  of  stain  is  washed 
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out.  Then  they  are  dehydrated  in  %  per  cent,  alcohol,  and 
transferred  to  a  clearing  fluid  {e.  g.,  carbol-xylol  (1  part  of  car- 
bolic acid;  3  parts  of  xylol),  creosote,  bergamot  oil,  oil  of 
cloves,  etc.).  The  most  generally  useful  clearing  fluid  is  creo- 
sote. Carbol-xylol  cannot  be  used  with  sections  stained  in 
anilin  dyes.  Sections  are  left  in  the  clearing  fluid  for  about 
five  minutes,  until  they  have  become  transparent.  If  they 
remain  opaque  in  places,  they  have  not  been  entirely  dehy- 
drated, and  should  be  returned  to  the  alcohol.  From  the  clear- 
ing fluid  the  sections  are  lifted  on  to  a  slide  by  means  of  a  sec- 
tion-lifter or  spatula.  The  excess  of  clearing  fluid  is  drained 
ofi",  or,  in  the  case  of  creosote,  removed  with  a  blotting-paper. 
A  drop  of  Canada  balsam  is  added,  and  a  clean  cover  glass 
placed  over  each  section.  This  is  left  until  the  balsam  is 
hardened. 

In  some  cases  it  is  of  advantage  to  mount  celloidin  sections 
in  glycerin.  For  this,  it  is  not  necessary  to  pass  the  sections 
through  alcohol.  The  glycerin,  which  is  added  to  sections 
placed  directly  on  the  slide  from  water,  does  not  dry.  In  order 
to  make  the  specimen  permanent,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to 
put  a  rim  of  cement  around  the  edge  of  the  cover  glass.  For 
this  purpose,  a  mixture  is  made  of  2  parts  of  paraffin  and  8 
parts  of  colophonium,  which  are  melted  carefully.  This  is 
placed  around  the  cover  glass  and  dried  by  means  of  a  hot 
wire  or  needle. 

(.h)    b^ecting. 

This  is  an  art  which  is  learned  better  through  practice  than 
by  means  of  descriptions.  It  is  necessary  to  use  organs  from 
animals  which  are  freshly  killed.  Certain  injection  fluids  or 
masses  colored  with  various  pigments  must  be  prepared ;  and 
an  apparatus  must  be  arranged  to  supply  a  constant  pressure. 
This  apparatus  is  connected  by  means  of  a  system  of  tubing 
with  a  cannula  which  is  inserted  in  the  blood-vessel  or  duct 
which  is  to  be  injected.  The  injection  fluid  is  forced  in  this 
way  into  the  ve.^sels. 

Certain  general  points  in  connection  with  injecting  may  be 
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mentioned.  Blood-vessels  should  usually  be  washed  out  with 
salt  solution  before  being  filled  with  the  injection  mass.  Fluids 
containing  alcohol  {e.  g.,  celloidin)  cannot  be  injected  until 
ihe  vessels  have  been  washed  out  first  with  salt  solution  and 
then  with  absolute  alcohol.  In  using  the  gelatin  masses,  the 
body  or  organ  to  be  injected  should  be  kept  at  a  temperature 
of  38°— 40°  C.  Constant  pressure  can  easily  be  obtained  by 
means  of  a  pressure  bottle  connected  with  a  vessel  of  water 
which  may  be  raised  to  any  given  height. 

Some  of  the  more  useful  injection  masses  are  the  following : 

(1)  Berlin-blue. — Saturated  aqueous  solution  of  Berlin-bhie. 
This  should  be  made  with  distilled  water.  It  forms  one  of  the 
most  generally  useful  fluids  we  have. 

(2)  Berlin-blue  Gelatin. — A  saturated  aqueous  solution  of 
Berlin-blue  is  added  to  a  gelatin  solution  heated  to  60"*  C,  and 
filtered  through  flannel. 

(3)  Carmine-  gelatin  (Ranvier) :  10  grammes  of  gelatin  are 
allowed  to  swell  up  in  distilled  water  for  from  twelve  to  twenty- 
four  hours.  After  it  has  been  squeezed  out  with  the  hands 
the  gelatin  is  melted  in  a  water-bath  (60°  C.)  and  a  carmine 
solution  added.  The  latter  is  prepared  by  mixing  5  grains 
of  carmine  with  10  cc.  of  water,  and  adding  drop  by  drop  a 
solution  of  ammonia  until  the  fluid  is  a  dark  cherry  red.  A 
solution  of  30  per  cent,  acetic  acid  is  then  added  carefully 
until  the  mixture  is  exactly  neutral,  If  it  is  at  all  alkaline, 
the  fluid  will  extravasate  from  the  vessels.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  acid,  granules  will  be  present,  which  will  interfere 
with  its  free  passage  through  the  capillaries.  This  is  not  an  e;tsy 
fluid  to  prepare.  It  is  possible  to  titrate  the  ammonia  and  acetic 
acid,  and,  after  thoroughly  washing  the  gelatin  to  free  it  from 
acid,  corresponding  quantities  of  tlie  two  solutions  can  be 
added. 

(4)  Lampblack  gelatin,  cinnabar  gelatin,  ultramarine'blue 
gelatin,  etc.,  can  be  prepared  by  adding  the  pigment  granules 
to  a  gelatin  solution.  Lampblack  should  be  freed  from  the 
fat  which  usually  accompanies  it. 

(5)  Celloidin  injection  masses  are  made  with  a  solution  of 
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celloidin  in  absolute  ulcohol  aiul  ether  tliin  enough  to  flow 
easily  into  the  vessels.  Viirioiis  granular  pigments  can  be 
added. 

(6)  Agar-agar  in  used  in  ihe  same  way  as  eelloidiu.  A  very 
dilute  solution  {2-5  per  cent.)  in  water  is  best. 

(7)  Wood's  metal  is  h  composition  wliicli  hiis  a  very  low 
melting-point  and  can  be  injected  into  the  blood-vessels.  By 
dissolving  away  the  tissue  from  these,  a  eiist  of  the  vessels  can 
be  obtained. 

(8)  Methylene-blue,  hfematoxylin,  silver  nitrate,  osmic  acid, 
and  other  fluids  are  used  for  special  purposes. 

Tissues  which  have  been  injected  should  be  hardened  im- 
mediately. Thick  sections  (50^  +)  are  the  most  instructive 
in  the  majority  of  cases.  Celioidin  and  agar  injections  can  be 
digested  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  jwpsin  and  a  complete 
model  of  the  blood-vesssels  obtained. 

SPECIAL  MIOROSOOPIO  TEOHNIQUE. 
1.   THE  CELL. 

1.  For  the  study  of  protoplamnio  movements,  one  may  use 
the  fine  hail's  of  Tradescantia  virginica,  which  can  be  obtained 
from  the  freshly  opened  flower.  These  should  be  examined  in 
water  with  high  powers. 

2.  Ammboid  movements  may  be  observed  in  the  amoeba  or 
in  the  living  white  blood- corpuscles  of  cold-blooded  animals. 

3.  The  inner  structure  of  cells  should  be  studied  in  fixed 
specimens.  Flemniing's,  Hermann's,  and  2icnker's  fluids  are 
the  most  useful.  Osmic  acid  is  also  of  use,  especially  in 
Kolossow's  method  (see  Epithelium).  Cells  are  stained  best 
with  safranin,  Heidenhain's  htt;matoxylin-iron-alum,  Ehrlich- 
Biondi's  triple  stain,  nigrosin,  methylene-bliie,  etc. 

4.  A  classical  object  for  the  demonstration  of  mitosis  can 
be  obtained  in  June  and  July  from  frog,  triton,  and  salamander 
larvffi.  The  outer  skin,  ova,  etc.,  are  sectioned  and  stained 
with  safranin  or  iron  luematoxylin.  Excellent  specimens  can 
be  gained  from  sections  of  a  young  growing  onion  top,  or  the 
growing  point  of  any  young  plant  (e.  g.,  lily). 
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5.  For  investigating /eriiVizaiton,  one  may  use  the  eggs  of 
Ascaris  megalocephala.  The  whole  egg  is  fixed  in  Zenker's 
fluid,  sectioned,  and  stained  with  iron  hsematoxylin. 

2,    EPITHELIAL  TISSUE. 

6.  Epithelium  may  be  studied  advantageously  in  the  fresh 
state  by  scraping  the  cells  from  mucous  surfaces,  etc.  In  a 
drop  of  the  saliva  placed  on  a  slide,  large  flat  epithelial  cells 
are  found.  They  may  be  stained  in  metliylene-blue  and 
mounted  in  glycerin. 

7.  By  the  methods  of  maceration,  epithelial  cells  can  be 
isolated.  These  may  be  studied  unstained  or  colored  by 
methylene-blue.  Picro-carmine  may  be  used  with  cells  which 
have  been  fixed  or  hardened.  A  drop  can  be  drawn  under  the 
cover  glass  by  placing  a  piece  of  filter-paper  on  the  opposite 
side;  and  the  coloring  material  may  be  washed  out  in  the  same 
way. 

Goblet  cells  may  be  obtained  from  the  bronchus  or  intes- 
tine ;  ciliated  epithelium,  from  the  bronchus,  nasal  raucous 
membrane,  etc.  An  excellent  method  of  isolating  the  cells 
of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  consists  in  exposing  it  to  the 
vapors  of  osmic  acid  for  from  six  to  eight  hours,  and  then 
macerating  in  dilute  alcohol.  These  cells  may  be  stained  in 
picro-carmine. 

8.  The  cement  lines  are  demonstrated  best  by  the  silver 
nitrate  method.  A  membrane  covered  with  endothelium, 
such  as  the  mesentery,  is  stretched  over  a  cork  or  cover 
glass  and  placed  in  a  0.1-1  per  cent,  aqueous  silver  nitrate 
solution.  After  from  one  (o  ten  minutes  to  one  hour  the  object 
becomes  somewhat  opaque.  It  is  then  placed  in  a  large  quan- 
tity of  water  and  exposed  to  direct  sunlight.  Reduction  usually 
occurs  in  from  five  to  fifteen  minutes.  After  this,  it  may  be 
treated  as  an  ordinary  section  and  mounted  in  glycerin  or 
Canada  balsam.  Many  modifications  of  this  method  have 
been   employed. 

9.  A  special  method  for  the  demonstration  oi protoplasmic 
bridges  has  been  suggested  by  Kolossow.     This  consists  in  fix- 
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ing  the  tissue  for  from  one  to  six  hours  in  1  per  cent,  osmic 
acid.  From  this  it  is  transferred  to  5  per  cent,  tannic  acid,  or 
to  a  mixture  of  tannic  and  pyrogallic  acids,  and  left  for  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-four  hours.  This  gives  a  very  clear  picture 
of  all  protoplasmic  structures.  A  couuter-stain  of  safranin  may 
be  used.  A  useful  modification  of  this  method  can  be  employed 
on  sections  (MacCalliim).  These  are  placed  for  one  minute  in 
the  osmic  acid  mixture,  washed  in  water,  and  transferred  for 
two  minutes  to  the  reducing  fluid.  If  this  stain  is  not  suffi- 
ciently intense,  the  sections  may  be  washed  in  water,  and  the 
process  repeated. 

3.    CONNECTIVE  TISSUE,  OABTTLAGE,  AND  BONE. 

10.  For  ffelatijioits  connective  tissue,  the  umbilical  cord  of  a 
three  to  four  months  human  foetus,  fixed  in  Zenker's  fiuid  and 
stained  in  hsematoxylin,  may  be  employed.  The  subcutaneous 
tissue  of  very  young  pig's  embryos  can  also  be  studied. 

H.  Areolar  connective  tissue  may  be  obtained  by  producing 
artificial  cedema  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  or  in  t)ie  intermus- 
cular septa.  This  is  done  by  injecting  physiological  salt  solu- 
tion by  means  of  a  hypodermic  syringe  into  the  loose  tissue 
under  the  skin  of  a  rabbit  or  rat.  From  the  swollen  tissue 
thus  produced  a  small  piece  is  cut  and  spread  out  under  a  cover 
glass.  Various  chemical  tests  may  be  made  with  such  prep- 
arations. Magenta,  acid  fucbsin,  and  methylene-biue  give 
good  results  in  staining  areolar  tissue. 

12.  White  Fibrous  Tissue. — The  tendons  from  the  tail  of 
a  rat,  or  from  the  ankle  of  a  pig,  are  the  most  available  source 
from  which  to  obtain  this  tissue.  This  may  be  studied  fresh, 
or  after  having  been  acted  on  for  twenty-four  hours  by  a  satu- 
rated solution  of  picric  acid.  In  ordinary  sections,  white 
fibrous  tis.sue  is  colored  red  in  Van  Gieson's  fluid  (acid 
fuchsin,  picric  acid),  while  elastic  fibres  are  stained  yellow 
and  mnscle  brown. 

13.  Tendon  Cells. — A  small  piece  of  the  tail  of  a  rat  is 
placed  in  alum  carmine  solution  for  several  days.  It  is  then 
teased  out  and  examined  in  glycerin. 
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14.  Orcein  is  to  be  considered  as  a  specific  stain  for  elatttic 
tissue.  According  to  Unna's  new  method,  the  following  fluid 
is  used:  1  part  of  orcein;  100  parts  of  absolute  alcohol;  1  part 
of  HCl.  Sections  are  placed  in  this  fluid  at  30°  C.  for  from 
ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  and  then  washed  in  alcohol.  Elastic 
fibres  iire  stained  dark  brown. 

Isolated  elastic  fibrils  can  be  obtained  by  macerating  a  piece 
of  the  ligamentum  nuchse  of  an  ox  in  a  solution  of  pancreatin. 
If  a  piece  1  cm.  in  size  be  used,  fibrils  can  be  obtained  in  all 
stages  of  disintegration,  depending  on  how  near  the  centre  of 
the  piece  they  are  situated.  Specimens  showing  the  mem- 
hnmes  can  be  obtained  by  boiling  ligamentum  nnchse  in  con- 
centmted  HCl,  and  pouring  the  whole  out  into  a  large  quantity 
<if  cold  water  just  before  disintegration  takes  place  (Mall). 

Afagenta  is  used  to  stain  fresh  specimens  of  elastic  tissue. 

Mallory's  ElasUe  Tissue  Slain. — Sections  of  tissue  hardened 
in  corrosive  sublimate  or  Zenker's  fluid  are  stained  for  from 
one  to  three  minutes  in  aqueous  acid  fuchsin  (^V-^  P^r  cent.). 
After  washing  in  water,  they  are  transferred  for  one  minute  to 
1  per  cent.  phoy]>homolybdic  acid,  and  again  washed  in  water. 
After  this  they  are  phured  for  from  two  to  twenty  minutes  in 
the  following  mixture:  auilin-blue  in  water,  0.5  j)art;  orange- 
(i,  2  parts;  oxalic  acid,  2  parts;  water,  100  parts.  They  are 
(hen  washed,  dehydrated,  and  cleared, 

15.  Reticulum  is  obtained  best  by  digesting  frozen  sections 
of  lymph  glnnd,  kidney,  spleen,  etc.,  in  pancreatin.  After 
twenty-four  hours  the  sections  are  placed  in  a  test-tube  of  water 
and  shaken  until  the  cells  are  displaced.  They  are  then  spread 
out  on  a  slide,  allowed  to  dry,  and  stained  with  acid  fuchsin 
and  picric  acid  (Mall). 

16.  Fat  is  stained  by  osmic  acid,  or  Sudan  III.  It  may 
be  counterstained  with  safranin. 

17.  Hyaline  earHlage  may  be  obtained  from  the  costal  car- 
tilages of  young  individuals ;  elastic  airtilage,  from  the  outer 
ear  or  epiglottis ;  fibrous  cartilage,  from  the  intervertebral 
ligaments  or  the  point  of  insertion  of  the  ligamentum  teres 
femoris. 
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18.  For  decalcificatiun  of  bone,  see  above. 

19.  Bones  and  teeth  may  be  ground  down  to  make  dry 
sections.  A  well- macerated  and  fat-free  bone  is  cut  into 
sections  1-11  mm.  thick.  These  are  rubbed  first  on  emery 
paper  and  then  on  a  glass  plate  with  pumice  on  it.  This  can 
be  accomplished  best  with  the  end  of  the  fingers.  A  drop  of 
water  occasionally  is  added.  When  the  section  liecomes  very 
thin,  it  is  washed  in  water,  and  polished  on  both  sides  on  a 
hone  and  dried.  It  should  be  mounted  in  balsam  which  is  so 
thick  that  it  will  not  enter  the  air  spaces. 

20.  In  order  to  render  the  various  canals  and  spaces  of 
bones  and  teeth  more  distinct,  they  must  be  filled  with  a  colored 
fluid.  The  best  results  are  obtained  in  the  following  way :  a 
dried  and  fat-free  bone  or  tooth  which  has  been  macerated  is 
cut  into  sections.  These  are  boiled  on  a  sand-bath  for  at  least 
an  hour  in  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  saturated  solution  of  acid 
fuchsin  and  methyl-violet  in  absolute  alcohol,  until  the  remain- 
ing fluid  is  thick.  The  sections  are  then  dried  for  twenty-four 
hours  or  longer  in  a  thermostat  (40°  C),  and  afterward  ground 
down  and  polished  as  described  before,  xylol  being  used,  how- 
ever, instead  of  water. 

4.    MUSCLE. 

21.  Muscle  may  be  studied  in  the  fresh  condition,  by  teasing 
out  the  fibrils  in  glycerin  and  staining  with  methylene-blue. 
Acetic  acid  brings  out  the  nuclei. 

22.  The  fibrils  may  be  isolated  by  macerating  the  muscle 
in  0.1  per  cent,  chromic  acid,  or  83  per  cent,  alcohol  for  twenty- 
four  hours. 

23.  The  muscle  of  HydropkHus  hardened  for  twenty-four 
hours  in  93  per  cent,  alcohol  shows  tlie  fibrillar  structure  on 
teasing. 

24.  For  the  isolation  of  heart  muscle,  and  smooth  muscle 
elements,  potassium  hydroxide  {33  \^t  cent.),  is  used.  In  order 
to  obtain  permanent  preparations  of  these  elements  Schieffer- 
decker  suggef>ts  allowing  the  hydroxide  to  act  for  twenty  min- 
utes, and  then  adding  50  per  cent,  acetic  acid  to  neutralize  the 
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alkali  completely.  After  washing  in  water  the  pieces  of  tissue 
are  stained  in  alum  carmine  for  some  hours,  and  mounted  in 
glycerin. 

25.  Sectiona  of  tixed  and  hardened  muscle  may  he  stained 
in  various  ways.  The  most  useful  are  the  following:  Heiden- 
hain's  iron-haematoxyiin,  Ehrlich's  triple  stain,  Kolossow's 
osmic  acid  treatment,  etc. 

S.    NERVOUS  TISSUE. 

26.  Isolated  multipolar  ganglion  cells  from  the  spinal  cord 
are  obtained  as  follows:  small  pieces  of  gray  matter  of  the  an- 
terior horn  are  placed  for  from  thirty-six  to  forty-eight  hours 
ill  33  per  cent,  alcohol.  They  are  then  stained  in  i)icro- 
carmine  for  twenty-four  hours  and  examined  iu  glycerin, 

27.  Nissl's  method  for  staining  nerve  cells :  material  fixed 
in  alcohol  and  imbedded  in  paraffin  is  cut  into  thin  sections, 
which  are  Jixed  on  slides  by  the  water  method.  They  are 
then  placed  in  a  solution  of  15  parts  of  methylene- blue  and  7 
parts  of  Venetian  soap  in  4000  parts  of  water,  at  a  temperature 
of  65''-70°  C.  until  steam  arises,  or,  according  to  van  Gehuchten, 
at  a  temperature  of  35°-40°  C,  for  from  five  Ui  six  hours.  They 
are  then  differentiated  in  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  anilln  oil  and 
9  parts  of  96  per  cent,  alcohol.  If  the  white  matter  is  de- 
colorized, while  tlie  gray  matter  is  still  blue,  the  sections  are 
passed  through  xylol  into  xylol -dam  mar. 

28.  Medullated  nerve  fibres  may  be  studied  iu  the  fresh 
condition,  and  stained  with  methylene- blue. 

29.  Medullated  nerve  fibres  may  be  fixed  in  the  following 
way  :  a  piece  of  fresh  nerve  is  fixed  for  from  three  to  six  hours 
in  0.5  per  cent,  osmic  acid  solution  or  in  Flemraing's  fluid. 
It  is  then  washed  in  water,  hardened  in  alcohol,  and  stained 
for  twenty-four  hours  in  safranin.  After  being  differentiated 
in  alcohol  the  nerve  is  dehydrated  nnd  cleared  in  oil  of  cloves. 
The  nuclei  of  Schwann's  and  Henle's  slieaths  are  colored  red, 
while  the  node'*  of  Ranvier  and  theSchmidt-Lantermann's  lines 
are  plainly  visible.     Such  nerves  may  also  be  sectioned. 

30.  Non -medullated  nerves,  which  are  to  be  treated  in  the 
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same  way  as  ineduUated  fibres,  can  be  obtained  from  the  vagus 
of  a  dog  or  an  ox. 

31.  The  crosses  of  Ranvier  can  be  demonstrated  by  treating 
the  fibres  for  from  one-half  to  one  hour  with  0,5  per  cent,  silver 
nitrate  solution  {in  the  dark),  and  then  exposing  them,  after 
washing  in  water  for  some  hours,  to  the  sunlight  in  a  little 
glycerin. 

6.  BLOOD. 

32.  A  drop  of  fresh  blood  placed  under  a  cover  glass  will 
show  rouleaux.  On  such  specimens  various  chemical  tests  may 
be  made  {e.  g.,  the  infiuence  of  water,  strong  salt  solution, 
tannic  acid,  potassium  hydroxide,  etc.).  Blood  may  be  obtained 
by  pricking  the  tip  of  the  finger  after  washing  it  thoroughly 
with  soap  and  water  and  then  with  ether.  The  first  drop  of 
blood  should  be  removed,  and  specimens  made  from  subse- 
quent drops.  The  finger  should  not  be  squeezed.  Cover 
glasses  should  be  absolutely  clean  (see  technique  for  mount- 
ing paraffin  sections). 

33.  For  the  pi-eparation  of  so-called  dried  blood  specimens, 
thin  smears  of  blood  are  made  on  cover  glasses.  A  small  drop 
of  blood  is  placed  on  a  clean  cover  glass  and  another  is  placed 
over  it.  The  two  are  then  drawn  apart  in  such  a  way  that  their 
surfaces  are  always  parallel.  In  this  way  two  smears  of  blood 
are  obtained,  which  should  consist  of  a  single  layer  of  red 
blood-cells,  etc.  These  are  allowed  to  dry  in  the  air  for  fifteen 
minutes,  and  then  heated  on  a  copper  bar  at  a  temperature  of 
120°  C.  for  two  hours  (Ehrlich) ;  or  they  may  be  left  in  a  mixt- 
ure of  equal  parts  of  absolute  alcohol  and  ether  for  two  hours 
(Nikiforoff").  They  are  then  dried  and  stained.  Another 
method  of  fixing  the  blood  cells  is  to  immerse  the  slide  in 
Zenker's  fluid  for  fifteen  minutes,  and  wash  in  running  water 
for  from  one  to  two  hours. 

The  various  kinds  of  granules  contained  in  leucocytes 
may  be  stained  in  the  following  ways: 

a-granulations,  in  acidophilic  or  eosinophilic  cells,  are  well 
stained  in  eosin  (aqueous  solution  for  twenty-four  hours,  or 
saturated  glycerin  solution  for  twelve  hours);  or  in  a  saturated 
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aqueous  Bolution  of  orauge-G  for  twelve  hours.  A  counterstain 
in  hseraatoxylin  or  methylene-blue  may  be  used,  givJug  a  pref>- 
aration  in  wliich  the  nuclei  are  blue,  and  the  red  blood-cor- 
puscles and  a-granulutions  are  red. 

/-granulations,  biisophilic  granules  (maHt  cells),  are  stainetl 
violet  blue  in  dahlia  (saturated  solution  iu  glacial  acetic  acid, 
12.5  parts;  absolute  alcohol,  50  parts;  distilled  water,  1(K> 
parts). 

^-granulations  are  stained  in  a  saturated  aqueous  raetbyl- 
ene-blue  solution.  The  staining  requires  from  five  to  ten 
minutes. 

f-granulations,  neutrophile  cells,  are  stained  best  by  Ehr- 
lich's  triple  stain.  This  is  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of 
orange-G,  120  part.^;  acid  fiicbsin,  80  parts;  methyl-greeu, 
100  parts;  to  which  are  added  water,  300  parts;  absolute 
idcohol,  80  parts;  and  glycerin,  50  parts.  This  stain  is  used 
for  from  five  to  ten  minutes,  and  then  washed  off  with  water. 
The  red  corpuscles  are  stained  yellow,  the  neutrophile  granules 
violet,  the  nuclei  bluish  green,  and  the  eosinophile  granules 
bright  red. 

In  all  these  dried  specimens  the  staining  fluid  is  washed 
off  with  water  and  the  specimens  dried  iu  the  air.  They  are 
then  mounted  in  balsam.     ' 

34.  Blood  platelets  are  obtained  by  pricking  the  finger 
through  a  drop  of  1  per  cent,  o^^mic  acid.  The  blood  mixes 
with  the  acid  and  is  fixed.  Instead  of  osmic  acid,  one  may 
use  methyl-violet  (1:10,000)  in  physiological  salt  solution,  in 
which  the  platelets  are  stained  blue. 

7.    OIBCULATORY  SY8TBU. 

35.  Sinall  Blood-vessels  and  Capillaries. — A  piece  of  pia 
mater  from  the  hsise  of  the  human  brain  is  wiislied  in  distilled 
water  and  fixed  for  from  one  to  two  hours  in  Zenker's  fluid. 
Various  stains  may  be  utfed. 

36.  The  vascular  epithelium  in  capillaries  and  small  vessels 
is  demonstrated  by  injecting  the  vessels  of  a  freshly  killed 
frog    with     1.5    per   cent,    silver    nitrate    solution.      In    the 
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mesentery,  urinary  bladder,  and  lung  the  vessels  can  best  be 
observed. 

37.  New  Formation  of  Capillaries. — A  rabbit,  cat,  or  dog 
about  five  days  old  is  killed  with  chloroform,  and  the  abdom- 
inal cavity  opened.  Tlie  mesentery  or  omentum  majus  is 
stretched  over  a  cork  or  cover  glass,  and  fixed  for  from  one 
to  two  hours  in  Zenker's  or  Flemmiag's  fluid.  It  is  then 
stained  with  heematoxylin  and  eosin,  or  the  Biondi-Ehrlich 
mixture. 

38.  Elastic  Tissue  of  Blood-vessels. — Tissues  fixed  in  absolute 
alcohol  are  stained  in  orcein  or  by  Mallory's  method.  Henle's 
fenestrated  membrane  may  be  isolated  by  dissecting  the  muscle 
coats  away  from  a  medium-sized  artery  (femoral  of  dog). 
Pieces  of  the  membrane  may  he  obtained  and  stained  with 
magenta.  The  membrane  may  also  he  isolated  by  treatment 
with  potassium  hydroxide. 

39.  The  epithelium  of  the  lymph  sinuses  can  be  demon- 
strated by  injecting  a  0.1  per  cent,  silver  nitrate  solution  with 
a  hypodermic  syringe  into  the  substance  of  the  lymph  gland. 
After  half  an  hour  the  gland  is  fixed  in  alcohol,  and  thick 
sections  are  cut. 

40.  The  framework  of  the  lymph  gland,  spleen,  thyroid,  and 
adrenal  may  be  isolated  by  digestion  of  frozen  sections  with 
pancreatin  {see  Reticulum), 

41.  It  is  instructive  to  study  the  elements  of  the  lymph 
gland,  spleen,  etc.,  in  the  fresh  condition  or  by  stains  such  as 
methylene-blue. 

8.    DIOESTIVE  STSTEU. 

42.  Goblet  cells  may  be  well  demonstrated  by  staining  with 
thionin. 

43.  Auerbach's  and  Meisener's  plexuses  are  stained  by  the 
gold  chloride  method  (59). 

44.  The  zymogen  granules  of  the  pancreas  are  colored  red 
in  safranin  or  the  Biondi-Ehrlich  stain. 

45.  Bile  capillaries  may  he  recognized  by  the  following 
methods : 
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(a)  Physiological  self-injectiou  of  Chrzonszczewski  consists 
ill  iajectiug  tlie  external  jugular  vein  with  a  saturated  aqueous 
solution  of  indigo-carmine.  It  is  injected  three  times  in  one 
and  one-half  hours;  25-50  cc.  for  a  dog,  20-30  c^.  for  a  cat, 
and  15-20  cc.  for  a  rabbit.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the  animal 
is  killed,  and  small  pieces  of  the  liver  are  hardened  in  absolute 
alcohol.  In  frogs  it  is  possible  to  place  a  piece  of  indigo- 
carmine  the  size  of  a  pea  in  the  large  dorsal  lymph  sac. 
After  twenty-four  hours  the  animal  is  killed  and  the  liver 
examined. 

(b)  Bile  capillaries  are  demonstrated  also  by  means  of  the 
ehrora-silver  methods  of  Golgi  (58).  Small  pieces  of  fresh 
liver  are  placed  for  three  days  in  osmium  bichromate  mixture 
and  then  transferred  to  0.75  per  cent,  aqueous  silver  nitrate 
solution  and  left  for  from  two  to  three  days.  After  being 
washed  for  a  short  time  in  water  the  tissue  is  hardened  in 
alcohol  and  cut  into  thick  sections. 

9.  OEQAHS  OF  BESPIBATION. 

46.  In  order  to  demonstrate  the  respiratory  epitkelium,  a 
young  cat  is  killed  by  decapitiition  and  the  lungs  filled  through 
the  trachea  with  a  0.05  per  cent,  silver  nitrate  solution.  The 
trachea  is  then  tied  off  and  the  whole  organ  immersed  in  a  0.5 
per  cent,  silver  nitrate  solution  and  left  in  the  dark.  After  an 
hour  the  lung  is  cut  into  pieces,  which  are  hardened  in  the 
dark  in  alcohol  of  increasing  strength.  The  reduction  may  be 
accomplished  by  exposing  the  pieces  as  a  whole  to  sunlight  or 
by  cutting  sections  and  exposing  them. 

47.  Elastic  tissue  iu  the  lung  may  be  demonstrated  by  the 
orcein  stain  or  by  Mallory's  method.  By  maceration  in  35  per 
cent,  potassium  hydroxide  solution  the  fibres  can  be  isolated. 
Beautiful  specimens  showing  the  framework  of  the  lung  can  be 
obtained  by  macerating  pieces  of  lung  in  -^  per  cent,  potassium 
bichromate  for  from  one  to  three  days. 

10.  URDTABT  AXh  BEFBODUCTIVi:  SYSTEMS. 

48.  Kidney  tubules  may  be  isolated  by  treatment  with  HCl 
for  from  ten  to  twelve  hours. 
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49.  Kidney  tubules  may  be  filled  witb  indigo-carmine  by 
the  method  of  Chrzonozczewski  (45). 

50.  Fresh  semen  may  be  obtained  from  the  epididymis  of  a 
rat,  and  studied  in  a  drop  of  physiological  salt  solution. 

61.  Ova  may  be  studied  in  the  fresh  condition  from  the 
ovary  of  a  pig  or  cow.  The  liquor  folliculi  is  allowed  to  escape, 
and  with  it  often  comes  the  ovum  surrounded  by  some  cells  of 
the  cumulus  oophorus. 

52.  Specimens  of  an  injected  placenta  are  instructive  when 
teased  out  to  isolate  the  villi. 

U.  SKELETAL  SYSTEM. 

53.  Red  bone-marrow  should  be  studied  in  the  fresh  condi- 
tion in  a  drop  of  physiological  salt  solution.  Fixed  specimens 
can  also  be  made  by  the  same  methods  as  those  employed  in 
the  study  of  blood.  In  such  slides  stained  in  eosin  and 
methylene-blue,  or  with  Ehrlich's  triple  stjiin,  the  various  cellu- 
lar elements  can  be  made  out.  Bone-marrow  may  also  he  fixed 
in  Zenker's  fluid  and  paraffin  sections  stained  by  one  of  the 
above  methods. 

54.  For  the  study  of  the  development  of  bone,  the  finger  of 
a  human  embryo  three  and  one-half  to  five  months  old,  or  the 
leg  of  a  pig's  embryo  10-15  cm.  in  length,  is  decalcified  by 
one  of  the  metliods  described  above  after  being  fixed  in 
Zenker's  fluid,  Parafiiu  or  celloidin  sections  are  cut  and 
stained  in  hsematoxylin  and  eosin,  or  in  picro-carmine.  For 
the  development  of  connective-tissue  bones  the  parietal  bone 
of  an  embryo  should  be  used. 

12.  NERVOUS  STSTEH. 

55.  To  preserve  the  brain  or  spinal  cord  in  tolo,  the  most 
useful  agent  is  formol  in  10  per  cent,  solution.  Tissue  fixed 
in  this  may  be  used  afterward  for  histological  purposes,  and 
may  be  hardened  in  Miiller's  fluid,  etc.  The  tendency  of 
formol  to  cause  tissues  to  swell  may  be  counteracted  by  adding 
an  equal  amount  of  60  per  cent,  alcohol. 

56.  For  the  fixation  of  nerve  tissue  for  histological  study, 
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Muller's  fluid  is  the  most  generally  useful.  Relatively  large 
quantitief5  of  this  must  be  used.  Marina's  fluid  consists  of  100 
cc.  of  90  per  cent,  alcohol,  5  cc.  of  40  per  cent,  foriuol,  and  10 
grammes  of  chromic  acid.  Tissues  hardened  in  this  fluid  may 
be  ustd  for  Weigert's  or  Nissl's  method.  Osmic  acid,  Flem- 
ming's  fluid,  and  absolute  alcohol  are  used  also  for  nervous 
tissues. 

57.  Staining  of  raedullated  fibres  according  to  the  Pal- 
Weigert  method  is  as  follows :  Tissue  fixed  in  Muller's  fluid  is 
transferred  without  washing  in  water  to  alcohol,  in  which  it  is 
hardened  in  the  dark.  Celloidin  sections  (40-50  fi)  are  cut, 
and  if  not  brown  are  nllowed  to  stand  for  a  few  hours  in 
Muller's  fluid.  They  are  then  stained  for  from  twenty-four  to 
forty-eight  hours  in  the  following  solution ;  hBematoxylin,  1 
gramme;  absolute  alcohol,  10  cc. ;  distilled  water,  90  cc. ;  sat- 
urated aqueous  solution  of  lithium  carbonate.  Ice.  From  this 
the  sections  are  transferred  to  a  1-3  per  cent,  solution  of  lith- 
ium carbonate.  When  they  are  decolorized  (after  about  ODe-half 
hour)  they  are  placed  for  one-half  to  one  minute  in  a  freshly 
prepared  0.25  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  permanganate. 
The  sections  are  now  washed  in  distilled  water  and  placed  in  the 
differentiating  fluid,  which  consists  of  equal  parts  of  1  percent, 
solution  of  potassium  sulphite  and  1  per  cent,  oxalic  acid.  The 
difierentiation  often  takes  an  liour  or  more.  The  medullary 
sheaths  are  colored  dark  blue,  while  tlie  gray  substance  is 
almost  colorless.  The  sections  should  now  be  washed  in 
water,  dehydrated,  and  mounted  in  balsam.  They  may  be 
counterstained    in    carmine,  eosin,  etc. 

58.  Gohjl's  methods  are  uncertain,  and  are  liable  to  produce 
artifacts;  but  a  successful  impregnation  gives  a  specimen  of 
great  value.  The  so-called  rapid  method  is  as  follows:  Small 
pieces,  3-4  mm.  thick,  are  immersed  in  a  mixture  of  1  volume 
of  1  per  cent,  osmic  acid,  and  4  volumes  of  3.5  per  cent,  potas- 
sium bichromate  solution.  About  10  cc.  of  this  mixture  are 
used  for  each  piece  of  tissue.  Hardening  should  take  place  in 
the  dark  and  at  a  temperature  of  25°  C.  The  time  required 
differs   with   the   tissue  used   (e,  g.,  two   to  three  days  with 
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neuroglia  cells;  three  to  five  days  for  nerve  cells;  five  to 
f^eveu  daya  for  collaterals).  The  pieces  of  tissue  are  transferred 
to  0.75  per  cent,  silver  nitrate  solution  after  having  being 
washed  in  water  and  dried  with  filter-paper.  They  are  left  at 
ordinary  room  temperature  in  the  silver  nitrate  for  from  two 
to  three  days.  At  this  point  a  precipitate  of  silver  chromate 
often  forms,  in  which  e.ise  the  whole  proceeding  must  be  rej>eated. 
The  pieces  are  then  transferred  to  absolute  alcohol  for  from 
one-half  to  one  hour  and  imbedded  quickly  in  ceiloidin — i.  e., 
thirty  minutes.  Comparatively  thick  sections  are  cut,  dehy- 
drated in  absolute  alcohol  (two  minutes),  cleared  in  oil  of 
bergamot,  and  mounted  without  a  cover  glass  in  balsam.  The 
best  results  with  the  nervous  system  are  obtained  with  embry- 
onic tissues. 

59,  For  all  kinds  of  nerve-endings  the  gold  chloride  method 
of  Ranvier  and  its  many  modifications  may  be  used.  Tissue 
is  placed  in  a  mixture  made  by  boiling  8  parts  of  1  per  cent, 
gold  chloride  solution  with  2  parts  of  formic  acid.  After  an 
hour's  action  in  the  dark  the  tissue  is  washed  in  distilled  water 
and  allowed  to  remain  in  20  per  cent,  formic  acid  in  daylight 
for  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours.  It  is  then  hardened 
in  alcohol  and  imbedded  in  ceiloidin.  Many  other  methods 
have  been  employed  with  success  [e.  g.,  filtered  lemon-juice  five 
minutes,  1  per  cent,  gold  chloride  1  hour,  lemon-juice  twenty- 
four  houi-s ;  or  formic  acid  1  per  cent,  for  one  hour,  gold 
chloride  1  per  cent,  two  hours,  formic  acid  10  per  cent, 
twenty-four  hours).  In  none  of  these  methods  should  metallic 
instruments  be  used.  Instead  of  being  sectioned,  the  tissue 
may  sometimes  {«.  g.,  muscle)  be  teased  out   in    glycerin. 

60.  Nerves  and  nerve-endings  may  also  be  demonstrated 
by  staining  them  with  methykne-blue  (Ehrlich),  in  one  of  the 
following  ways:  0.3;i-4  per  cent,  solution  of  raethylene-blue 
in  warm  physiological  salt  solution  is  injected  into  the  veins 
{external  jugidar)  of  an  animal.  After  a  few  hours  the  sympa- 
thetic ganglion  cells,  muscle.*,  etc.,  are  examined.  Anotlier 
method  is  to  cut  thin  sections  I  i-1  mm.  thick)  of  ti^^sue  from 
an  animal  which  has  just  been  killed,  and  stain  this  fresh  tissue 
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with  a  weak  solution  of  raetiiylene-blue  (1  per  cent,  in  physio- 
logical salt  solution)  for  from  three-quarters  to  one  and  ooe- 
half  hours.  This  stain  is  not  permanent,  but  may  be  made  so 
by  treatment  with  the  following  fixing  fluid  of  Bethe;  am- 
monium molybdate,  1  gramme  ;  distilled  water,  10  cc.  There 
may  also  be  added  hydrogen  peroxide  1  cc.  and  hydrochloric 
acid  4  drops. 

Tissues  remaining  in  this  fluid  for  from  six  to  twenty  hours 
should  be  kept  on  ice.  They  are  then  washed  in  running 
water  and  transferred  to  absolute  alcohol  for  about  one-half 
hour. 

13.    SKIN. 

61.  The  stratum  spinosum  is  seen  plainly  in  tissue  hardened 
in  osmic  acid.  The  stratum  lucidum  is  yellow  in  sections 
stained  in  picro-carmine.  The  granules  of  the  stratum  granu- 
losum  are  stained  with  carmine  or  heemalum. 

62.  The  mammary  gland  is  studied  best  after  fixation  in 
Flemming's  fluid  and  staining  in  safranin.  The  elements  of 
the  eolo-strum  can  be  studied  tlirectly  ou  the  slide. 

14.  ETE. 

63.  A  negative  picture  of  the  spaces  and  canals  of  the  cornea 
may  be  obtained  in  the  following  way  :  The  cornea  of  a  fresh 
eye  is  deprived  of  its  epithelium  and  allowed  to  remain  iu  a 
1  per  cent,  silver  nitrate  sohition  for  from  three  to  six  hours  in 
the  dark.  It  is  then  placed  in  water  in  the  sunliglit,  and  after 
reduction  has  taken  place  is  hardened  in  alcohol  of  increasing 
strengths.  Sections  parallel  to  the  surface  are  made  and 
mounted  in  balsam.  The  system  of  canals  is  colored  white 
on  a  brown  background. 

64.  The  impregnation  of  the  corneal  cells  and  canals  with 
gold  may  be  accomplished  by  tlie  gold  chloride  method  (59). 

65.  For  the  study  of  the  finer  structure  of  the  retina,  the 
tissue  is  hardened  in  Flemming's  fluid  and  thin  paraflSn  sections 
are  stained  in  safranin. 

66.  The  nervous  elements  of  the  retina  may  be  demonstrated 
by  Elirlicii's  nietliylene-blue  method,  or  by  Ramon  y  Cajai's 
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modification  of  Golgi's  metbod.  The  latter  etaining  ie  per- 
formed as  follows :  A  piece  of  retina  is  dipped  into  celloidin 
for  a  moment,  so  that  a  thin  layer  hardens  on  the  surface.  The 
retina  is  then  placed  in  the  following  solution  for  from  twenty- 
four  to  forty-eight  hours :  3  per  cent,  potassium  bichromate 
solution,  20  cc;  1  per  cent,  osmic  acid,  5-6  cc.  The  tissue  is 
dried  on  filter-paper  and  left  in  a  0.75  per  cent,  silver  nitrate 
solution  for  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  then  transferred  directly 
to  a  mixture  of  20  cc.  of  potassium  bichromate  solution  and 
2-3  cc.  of  1  per  cent,  osmic  acid.  After  from  twenty-four  to 
thirty-six  hours  it  is  placed  again  in  the  0.75  per  cent,  silver 
nitrate  solution,  where  it  is  allowed  to  remain  for  from  one  to 
two  days.  The  tissue  is  now  quickly  dehydrated  and  imbedded 
in  celloidin. 

67.  Nerves  of  the  cornea  can  be  demonstrated  by  the  gold 
chloride  method. 

IS.    EAS  AND  HOSE. 

68.  The  cochlea  is  opened  at  the  apex  under  0.5  per  cent, 
osmic  acid  solution  and  allowed  to  remain  for  twelve  hours  in 
this  solution.  After  washing  the  organ  in  water  and  hardening 
it  in  alcohol,  the  cochlea  is  decalcified  in  2  per  cent,  chromic 
acid  or  3  per  cent,  nitric  acid.  This  takes  a  week  or  more, 
usually.    Sections  are  cut  in  celloidin  and  stained  in  safranin. 

69.  Epithelial  cells  of  the  olfactory  region  of  the  nasal 
mucous  membrane  may  be  isolated  by  maceration  in  33  per 
cent,  alcohol  for  from  two  to  three  hours,  and  then  transferred 
for  ten  minutes  to  1  per  cent,  osmic  acid. 

70.  The  olfactory  cells  may  be  stained  by  Golgi's  method. 
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ABBE'S  condetuer,  384 
Absolule  alcohol,  338 
Abeorplion  in  inlcetine,  187 
Acceawjry   glands  of  male  seiual   organs, 
234 

line  ia  muscle,  91 
Acid,  chroiii-oamiiim4cetic,  389 

dyes,  lie 

oaniic,  388 
Acidophile  granulations,  116 
Adelomorphous  cells,  182 
Adenoid  iiHiue,  133 
Adrenal,  blood-vesaela  of,  150 

devebpment  of,  150 

gland,  147 
Adventitia,  126,  127 
Afietent  lynipli-veeeelB,  136 

Temls  of  riie  kidney,  218 
Agar^gar,  401 
Agminated  follicles,  188 
Air  cells,  208 

gae,  208 

paMaKe,208 
Alcnliot,  abwiliite,  388 

Ranvier's,  386 
Alimentary  trad,  154 
Alum  carmine,  3{I6 
Alveolar  glanda,  47,  49 

sac,  210 
AlveoU  of  lung,  207 

of  thyroid,  145 
Aniitottis,  28 
Amnion,  257 
Amoeboid  movement,  25 
Amphipvrenin,  23 
Amphophilu  granulations,  117 
Ampulla  ofThoma,  141 

of  TOH  defereiw,  233 
AnniiliaiH',  29,31 
Anilin  dyes,  116,  397 
Anisoirupic  bands  in  muBcle,  90,  91 
Annuli  liV>si,  131 
Anieviiir  biu«l  membrane,  341 

horn.     Sff  Vonlral  horn. 

median   iissure.     Sfe   Ventral   median 

pyramidal   tract.  See   Ventral   pyram- 
idal tract. 

root,    tiff  Ventral  rooL 
Antruin  folliculi,  241 
Apiithy,  theories  of,  101 
Apochromatic  objective,  384 
Appendix  epiilidymiii,  234 

teaiH,234 


Appositional  groirth  of  bone,  271 

of  cartilafK,  70 
Afjueous  bnmor,  340 
Arnchnoidea,  297 
Arborescent  cells,  293 
Archoplaam,  25 
Arcuate  arteries,  218 

fibiee,  internal,  287 

veins,  219 
Arcus  taraeus,  363 
Area  cribr(iea,213 
Areas  of  calcification,  268 

of  ossification,  268 
Areolar  connective  tiasue,  54 

glands,  339 
Arrectores  pilorum,  327 
Arteria  hyaloidea,  357 

corticis  (adrenal),  l^iO 

cnpHulse  (adrenal),  150 

medulhe  (adrenal),  150 
Arteries,  123 

lat^,  127 

mtdiuni  sized,  126 

precapillarv,  122 

of^ullcavitv,  127 
Arteriols  tecte,  220 
Articular  ends  of  bonea,  267 
.Asbtetos  chanfcc  in  cartilage,  72 
Asi'etiding  ana  of  Ilenle's  IcHip,  213,  215 
Association  ccntreH  of  the  brain,  291 

paths  of  the  brain,  291 
Astrocytes,  28-) 
Atresia,  follicular,  245 
Atrium,  208 
.Attraction  s)>licre,  25 
.Vuclitory  or^in,  ;ilt4 
.Vtierhnch'n  iilexus,  191 
Axial  slieath  of  mnivle-npindle,  315 
Axis  of  spermatnioon,  228 
A.\iii cylinder  oroi'CHS,  97,  98 

cil'  ncrvc-flbre,  104 
Axon,',  117,  98 

hillock,  98 

BAILLARGER  fibre-tract  of,  293 
Basal  cells  of  tast&biids,  382 
granules,  39 

membrane  of  intestine,  18d 
of  skin,  320 
Basement  membrane,  45 
in  Ihvroid,  147 
Basic  dyie,  116 

granulations  in  leucocytes,  117 
Basichronialin.  23 
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Basket  cells,  50,  172 

of  mammary  gland,  338 
Baaophile  granjjation,  117 
Berlin  blue,  40D 

gelatin,  400 
Bile  capillaries,  19-'> 

develupment  of,  205 
Bile  duels,  202 
Knbla8t,21 

Biondi-Ehrlich,  triple  stain,  398 
Bipolar  celln,  100 

transition  to  unipolar,  101 
Bladder,  urinary,  221 
Blood,  112 

cells  of  lower  vertebrates  1 1  ^ 
corpuscles,  112 

intmcellillarderetopmentof,  123 
nucleatud  red,  2GS 
while,  114 
dust,  118 
funetion  of,  110 
hintOKenesis,  116 
plateleLs,  117 
shadows,  113 

specimens,  preparation  of,  407 
supply  of  niuacles,  275 
vascular  si-siem,  122 
units  "of  tat,  68 
of  kidney,  217 
of  liver,  200 
filood-veaeels  of  adrenal,  150 
of  bone,  2i'A> 


of« 


IS  BTStem,  21 


of  cochlea,  373 

of  eyeball,  357 

of  intestine,  190 

ofltidney,  217 

of  liver,  197 

of  lung,  210 

of  l>-mph  gland,  136 

of  membranous  labyrinth,  373 

of  oral  mucous  membrane,  155 

of  ovary,  246 

of  penis,  237 

of  prostate.  235 

ofsiiin,  335 

of  spleen,  140 

of  glomacb,  190 

of  testis,  227 

of  uterus,  254 

of  Wolffian  body,  248 
Body  of  ftastric  eland,  181 

of  nerve-cell,  102 

of  spermatozoa,  228 
Bone,  74 

blood-vessels  of,  266 

cnnolicitli,  78 

oivities,  78 

eclls,  75,  79 

compact  and  8pong^,  74 

connective  tisxue,  2iS 

decalcification  of,  390 

destruction,  272 

development  of,  268 


Bone  tonnation,  endochondnl,  268 
jrrouitd  aulDBlance,  76 

C~  ling  together  of,  267 
line,  76,  78 
Bone-marrow,  S65 
Bones,  264 
Bony  labytintb,  365 
Borax  cannine,  395 
Bowman's  capsule,  212 

discs,  93 

membrane,  341 
Bracbium     conjunctivum.       Set   Buperinr 
cerebellar  peduncle. 

pontis.  5m  Middle  cerebellar  peduncle. 
Branched  alveolar  gland,  49 

tubular  eland,  49 
Bridges^  intercellular  43 
Bronchial  arteries,  211 
Bronchioli,  respiratory,  207 
Bronchiolus,  207 
Bronchus,  207 

Rroimlan  molecular  movement,  27 
Bnich'a  membrane,  345 
Briicke's  line,  S4,  ItO 
Brunner'e  glands,  189 
Buccal  glands,  177 
Buds,  periosteal,  269 
BulbusocuU,  340 
Burdach's  column,  281 

CAJAL,  cells  of,  291 
Calcification,  areas  of,  268 

of  cartilage,  72 
Calyces  of  kidney,  221 
Canal,  central,  2i9 
Cbnaliculi,  dental,  158 

of  bone,  78 
Canalis  hyaloideus,  357 
Canalized  fibrin,  260 
Canals  in  dentine,  157 

of  cornea,  341 

of  Corti,  370 

c)f  Petit,  356 

secretory,  174 

system  in  cartilage,  71 
Capillariea,  122 

bile,  195 

formation  of,  122 

secretory,  174 

of  oiyntio 

Capitlfliy  buds,  123 

Capsula  fibrosa,  of  J( 

synovialis,  267 
Capsule,  internal,  288 

of  adrenal,  148 

of  Bowman,  212 

of  Glisson,  194 


aiB,183 
lis,  287 


of  jo 
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of  lymph  gland,  133 

of  sjienDatozoon,  228 

of  spleen,  138 
Cardiac  glands,  184 
Carmine,  395 

gelatin,  400 
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CaroUd  gbnd,  153 
Cutikge,  68 

calcification  of,  72 

canal  sjstem,  71 

capsule,  70 

ela8tic,72 

ground  substance,  69 

growth  of,  70 

of  Sanlorini,  206 

of  WriBbetg,  206 

osailication  of,  72 

Henile  (nsbeslos)  change  in,  72 

apacea,  69 

white  GbrouB,  73 
CaitilageB,  273 

Cartilnginona  framework  of  trachea,  2 
(^nin^^ula  lachrTmalis,  363 
Cavernoue  pan  of  urethra,  223 
CeU, IS 

balls  of  carotid  glaad,  153 

membrane,  23 

nodes,  260 
CelloidJD,  391 

iqjection  mass,  400 
Cells  of  Cajal,  291 

of  Msrtinotti,  292 

of  Furkinji,  295 

ot  Sertoli,  229 

of  the  columns,  231 
Cellular  inclusions,  21 
Cellulifugal  conduction,  101 
Celhilipetal  conduction,  101 
Cement,  161 

development  of,  164 

lines,  demoDstralion  of,  402 


CMitral  canal,  279 

chyle  vessel,  187,  191 

glut  mam,  2S6 

grav  matter,  280 

lymph  space,  187,  191 

nervous  svstem,  278 

blood-vessels  of,  298 

spindle,  29 

veins  of  liver,  198 
Centrifugal  cells,  282 
CeniripetuI  cells,  282 
Centro-ucinar  cells,  193 
Centroeome,  24 
Cerebellar  peduncles,  288 

Irai^t,  283 
Cerebellum,  288,  293 

granular  cells  of,  294 

medulla,  296 

neuroglia  of,  296 

Purkinji  cells,  100 
Cerebral  cortex,  291 

nerves,  motor,  289 
sensoi-y,  289 
Cerebrospinal  nerves,  299 
C^erumen,  377 
Cervical  glands  of  uterus,  253 


Cervix  uteri,  253 
Checker-board  nucleus,  115 
Cfaemotaxis,  27 
Chemotropiem,  27 

Chief  celb,  182 

Chloride  of  gold  methods,  413 

Chorda  doi^lia,  51 

Cfaorioid  plexus,  296 

Chorioidea,  343 

Chorion,  258 

frondoHUm,  257 
Chorionic  membrane,  257 

villi  257 
Chromatin,  22 
Chromatolysis,  32,  246 
Chromatophila  eranulee,  102,  103 
ChrtHuophile  celb,  152 
Chrom-oumium-acetie  acid,  389 
Chromosomes,  29 
Chvle  vessels,  central,  187,  191 
Cil'ia,  26 
aiUry  body,  344 

movement,  26 

muscle,  344 
Ciliated  epithelium,  39 
Cinnabar  gelatin,  400 
Circular  £eath  of  hair,  325 
GrculatioD  in  protoplasm,  26 

of  placenta,  262 
Circulatory  ajratetu,  121 
Clarke's  eolumn.  279 
Clasmalocytes,  60 
Claudius,  cells  of,  372 
aitoris,263 
aoquet'a  canal,  357 
Club  hair,  328 

Coagulation  phenomena,  104 
Ci^ccvgeal  gland,  154 
Cochlea,  365,  367 

vefsels  of,  373 
Cochlear  nerve,  290 

nuclei,  290 
Cohnheim's  fields,  88 
Coil  gland,  48,  333 
Collalenilfs  98 

Collecting  tubules  of  kidney,  213,  216 
Colloid  subHtuncc  in  thvroid,  145 
Colorlew  blood  corpusc'len,  114 
Coll wt rum,  3:19 

eorp>i«'les,  3H8 
Column  of  Burdach,  281 

of  Coll,  281 

of  (ioweiB,  283 

of  Stilling^larke,  279 
Commissural  cells,  282 
Commissure,  doisd  and  ventral  gray,  28( 

graj-,  279 

white,  280 
(^mmon  bile  duel,  202 
Compound  alveolar  gland,  49 

tubular  gland,  49 
'  Concentric  corpuwlee  of  Uassal,  143 
I  Condenmr,  Abbe's,  384 
I  Conduction  of  nervoiu  impulsea,  101 
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<.'oDe  fibre,  S48 

Cones,  348 

Congo  red,  397 

Com  vssctilosi  Halkri,  231 

Conjunctiva,  361 

palpebral  is,  302 

H'lene,  362 
Connecting  lubules  of  kidney,  213,  218 
Connectivt-  tissue,  63 

bones,  developmeDt  of,  273 

clasHifiealion  of,  53 
butlogencKiH  of,  61 
nervt!-«ndinf(H  in,  307 
of  liidney,  217 
Contact  rebtion  of  neurones,  101 
Contraction  haJiilR,  1(2 

of  muscle,  92 
Convoluted  lubulee  uf  kidney,  213 
Corium,  319 
Come<^  340 
Cumeal  canals,  341 

cells,  341 

endothelium,  342 
Comification,  42 
Corona  ciliaris,  344 

iBdiata,242 
Corpora  lutea  spuria,  244 

vera,  244 
Corpus  albicans,  244 

eavemoeum  urethrte,  235 

ctliat«,  344 

fibrosa,  244 

bKiuorrhagicum,  243 

Highmori,  224 

luteum,  244 

tBetiforme.    Stt  Inferior  cerebellar  pe- 

sponpoflum,  335 
uteri,  253 
Corpuscles  of  blood,  113 
of  Orandrv,  308 
of  Herbflt,  310 


ofB 


143 


ot  Meiesiier,  310 

of  Ruffini,  310 

of  Vatei^Pacini,  311 
Corrosive  Hublimate,  389 
Cortei,  cerubellar,  294 

cerebral,  291 

of  adrenal,  148 

of  hairs.  323 

of  kidney,  212 

of  lynipb  gland,  134 

pyramidal  cells  ot,  100 

renretientalion  of  venfis  in,  291 
CoHiaa  sheath  of  glia  fibres  293 
Corti's  canal,  370 

ofKan,  3G9 
Cotyledons  257 
Cowper's  glands,  235 
Crenation  of  blood  cells,  113 

baHilaris,  31(8 


Crow  of  Banvier,  106 

Crossed  pyramidal  tract,  283 

CniBla,24 

Cfypt  of  ton«l,  168 

Cnibical  epithelial  celK  38,  41 

Cumulus  oophorus,  242 

Cupola,  366 

Cutaneous  vessels,  335 

Cuticle  of  hair,  323 

of  root  sheath,  324 
CuUcula,  24 

denlis,  Itil 

Tftgiiue  pili,  324 
Cuticular  border  in  epithelium,  40 
Cutis,  318 


DECALCIFICATION  of  bone,  390 
Decidua,  bamlis.  255 

capsularis,  2o5 

graridilatis,  255 

menstrual  is,  255 

refleia,  255 

serotina,  255 

vera,  2.W 
Decidual  cells,  256 
Degenerations  in  epithelial  cells,  44 
Dehiscent  gland,  49 
DeileHs  cells,  100,  285,  372 

aroceSR,  97,  98 
eld's  hfemalfliylin,  39« 
Ilelomorphous  cells,  182 
Demilunes  of  (iianuni,  174 
Dendrite,  97,  99 
Dense  connective  tinue,  63 
Dental  canals,  157 

canaliculi,  158 

fibres,  157 

germ, 161 

I^pilla,  161 


ri<^, 


161 


;,162 

sheath  of  Neumann,  159 
Dentine,  167 

cell  bodies.  157 

ground  substance,  159 

origin  of,  163 
Derma,  318 

Dcscemcl's  membrane,  341 
Descending  arm  of  Hcnie's  loop,  213, 21& 
Deiitrucliun  of  bone,  272 
IX'iiloplasm,  24,  241 
Development  of  adrenal,  150 

of  bile  capillaries,  205 

of  bone  from  cartilage,  268 

uf  bones,  2<>8 

of  capillaries,  122 

of  n-nient,  164 

at  dentine,  163 

of  clastic  tiswie,  62 

of  enamel,  163 
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Derelopment  of  fibrillar  connective  tiseue, 

of  liver,  204 

of  Ipuphatice,  133 

or  muscle  celk  95 

of  muscled,  276 

of  Bpermatoioai,  229 

of  8ubmBiillai7,  175 

of  teeth,  llil 

of  tooitiLs  169 
IMapedeais,  60,  115 
Diarthroris,  267 
DiaMer,  31 

IMfTerential  Htaiaing,  396 
Differentintioa  of  celk,  36 
Digcslinn  leucocytosis,  114 

of  fat,  187 
Digestive  system,  154 
IMplue,  273 
Direct  division,  28 
DIhc,  tactile,  308 
DiwuH  proliicerus,  242 
Divisiiin  of  labor  in  cells,  36 
Dorsal  column,  280,  283 


fioni,279 

median  septum,  280 

root,  279 
Doraolateral  group  of  motor  cells,  21 
Double  Btains,  397 
DoySre-B  hillock,  93,  313 
Drum  of  ear,  376 
Duct  of  Santorlni,  192 

of  Wireong,  192 
Ductleffi  glands,  49 
Duets  of  lirer,  202 

of  mammary  gland,  339 

of  salivary  gland,  171 
Ductuli  abemintiBs  234 

eRerentes  testis,  231 
Ductulus  abemns  jlalleri,  234 
capitis  epididymis,  234 
retis  testis,  234 
Ductus  cocblearis,  367 

endotvmpbaticus,  375 

ejaeulatorius,  233 

pancreaticu&  192 
accessonous,  192 

papillaris,  215 

perilymphaticus,  375 

reunions  (Henseni),  365 

utriculo«iccularis,  366 
Dura  mater,  296 

cerebralis,  nerves  of,  207 

EAR,  364 
wai,  377 
Ebner'a,  v.,  cement  lines,  76 
glands,  167  177 
hydrochloric  acid,  391 
Eetodenn  layer,  259 
Ectoplasm,  19.  24 
Eflcivnt  lymph- vessel,  136 
Egg  bulls,  240 


Egg  cells  of  ovary,  238 

nests,  240 
Ebrlicb's  methylene-blue  method,  415 
Eimei's  organ,  307 
Eiaculatory  duct,  233 
EWic  cartilage,  72 

connective  tissue,  56,  64 

fibres,  &6 

origiu  of,  62 

fibribs  structure  of,  64 

granules  of  Ranvier,  63 

liniiiing  layer  cjf  pharynx,  177 

membrane  of  Henle,  124 

tuBue  slainE^  404 
Elastics,  externa,  127 

interna,  126 
Eleidin.  321 

Ellipsoid  of  Erause,  348 
EllipRoids  of  the  spleen,  140 
Embryonic  connective  tJBBue,  53 
Enamel,  160 

cells,  162 

fibres,  160 

OT^SJI,  ISI 

origin  of,  163 

prisms,  160,  164 

pulp,  162 
End-biilM  of  nervous  ^stem,  309 
Endocardium,  130 
Endochondral  owfication,  268 
Endogenous  cell  tomiation,  70 
Endolemroa,  89 
Endolymph,  365 
Endometrium,  251 

in  menstmaUon,  254 

in  pregnancy,  255 
Endoneural  sheath,  109,  300 
Endoaeurium,  300 
Endoplasm,  19 
Endosteum,  266 
Endothelium,  45 

End-piece  of  tail  of  ^lermatoioon,  229 
End-plat«,  314 
Endscheibe,  91 
Eusinophile  granulation,  116 
Ependvma,  111 

fibres,  285 
Epicardium,  131 
Epidermis,  320 
Epididymis,  231,  232 
Epilemma,  89 
Epineurium,  299 
Epiphyseal  line,  272 
Epithelium,  37,  40 

cla^ilicatlon  of,  40 

Slandular,  46 
istogeneais,  44 
Epithelial  cells  of  mcsoblaslic  origin,  45 

lamella  of  myotome,  94 
Eponycbium,  330 
Epoiijihoron,  246,  248 
Erectile  lixnie  of  penis,  236 
Erlieki's  fluid,  389 
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Erythroblaste,  118,  266 

EiTtlirocjles,  112 

EKsenlul  gland  celln  ot  the  testis,  229 

Eustachian  tube,  3T& 

Eye,  340 

blood-veftiete  of,  357 
Eyeball,  340 

Ijmpb  pathn,  359 

nerves  of,  3IKI 
Eyelashes,  3U1 
Eyelids,  361 
Excretion,  46 

External  female  genltAla,  262 
ExiruBion  ol  polar  bodies,  33 

FALLOPIAN  tube,  250 
False  inleistilisl  lamelle,  75 

Fascise,  278 

Fasciculus  cerebeltospinalis  domlis,  2S3 

cerebru«pina.lis  lalcnilis,  2S3 
ventraJis,  283  _ 

loiiKitiidinaliB  medialia.     See  Posterior 
longitudinal  bundle. 

ventnilateraliii  Oowersi,  283 
Fastening  villi,  257 
Fat,  66 

celb,  58 

development  of,  66 

digestion,  187 

Erminal  layer,  66 
bule,  66,  67 

staining  of,  66 

tissue,  58 
Female  genitals,  external,  262 

sexual  organs,  237 

urethra,  223 
Feneslmled  membrane  of  Henle,  64,  124 
Fertilization,  32 
Fibtw  arciint«  comew.  941 

zoDulares,  356 
Fibre  baskets  of  retina.  352 

layer  of  Henle,  349 
Fibres,  denial,  157 
Fibril  bundles  of  muscle,  84 
Fibrillar  theorv  of  protoplasmic  structure, 
20 

connective  tissue,  54 
Fibrin,  119 

canalized,  260 
Fibro-muscular  eoni  ot  gall-blndder,  203 
Fibrous  cartilage,  73 
FIWrnaiH,  20 

Rtwura  mediana  ventmlis,  2S0 
Fixation  oE  tiMueti,  388 
Fixed  connective-tissue  cells,  57 
Fixing  agents,  388 
Flagellu,  26 

Flagellated  epithelium,  39 
F'lwt  epithelium,  37, 41 
Flemming's  Suid,  3Ki) 
Foam  theory  of  prutoplasmlc  St 
Follicle,  Graafian,  242 

of  lymph  gland,  134 

of  ovary,  238 


Follicle  of  lonnl,  169 

primordial  or  priiDuy,  240 

solitary,  138 
Follicular  atresia,  245 

cells,  240 
Folticuli  linguales,  167 
Folliculus  oopborus  vesiculomu,  24! 
Fonlana,  spaces  of,  346 
Fommina  nervina,  368 
Formation  of  elastic  fibres,  62 
Formed  connective  tissue,  63 
Fonoatio  reticularis,  279,  289 
Kowa  navicularis,  223 
Fourth  ventricle,  287 
Fovea  centralis,  353 
F'oveolie  gaalricw,  180 
F'ramework  of  adrenal,  150 

ofkidnev,  217 

of  pancreaH.  194 

of  spleen,  140,142 

of  iLyroid,  146 
Free  nerve-endings,  304 

in  connective  tissue,  307 
Freeting  of  liit-uex,  ;i87 
FVommann's  silver  line,  105 
Fundus  glands.  181 
Funiculus  cuneatus,  281 

dorsalis,  283 

et*cilu(,  281 

lateralis,  283 

ventialis,  282 
Funnels  of  Schmidt-LAntertDaiin,  U 

pALL  BLADDER,  203 
Ij    (ialvanotaxis,  27 
(isnglia,  301 
Ganglion,  98 


Gastric  bluod-vffHels,  190 

gUndH,  181 

mucosa,  180 
(ielatin,  400 
Gelatinous  bone-marrow.  266 

nucleus,  267 

substance  of  Rolando,  270 

tisKue,  259 
Generative  system,  224 
Genital  corpuscles,  264,  309 
Genilo-urinary  system  of  embiyos,  247 
Gennari,  fibre  trad  of,  293 
Germinal  cells.  Ill 

centre,  119,  13.^ 

in  the  spleen,  139 

epithelium,  239 

vesicle,  241 
Giant  cells  of  bone-marrow,  266 

of  placenta,  261 
Gisnuzzi,  demilunes  of,  174 
Girald^,  organ  of,  2:t3,  248 
Gittcrfasem,  66, 197 
Glands  46 
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01iii)dbadj,47 

blood  supply  of,  51 

clasaification  of,  47,  49, 170 

coil,  333 

duels,  47 

fundug  or  peptic,  181 

Krsoae'B,  362 

lachrrmal,  364 

mamnmrj,  337 

Meibomian,  362 

of  Bniuner,  189 

of  Liberkiihn,  185 

of  Montgomerj,  339 

of  mouth  cavity,  170 

of  •BKophatc'DS  I'^i  1^ 

oft<kin,33I 

eeiMFeou-i,  331 

tarsal.  3(>l 
GlandulK  areolares,  33 
Bartholini,  263 
buccales,  176 
bulbo-uretb  rales  C'owperi,  33 


cetvicales  uteri,  253 

ciliares,  361 

SHHlricte  proprise,  ISl 

labiaJas,  176 

linfniales,  176 

olfactoris  (Bowmann),  380 

palalinf,  176 

pyloricfe,  183 

Budoripane,  333 

urethrales  (Lillr^),  223 

veulibularos  majoreH,  263 
DiinoreH,  263 
GUntlular  epithelium,  46 
Glans  clilondis,  264 

KniB,  2;l7 
ut,  242,  325 
Glia  relU.  285 

fibres,  286 

maw,  cenlral,  286 
HUperflcial,  286 
GltBaou'B  capHule,  1!*4 
UlomeruluH  of  kidney,  212,  213 
UlomuK  caroticum,  163 

coccvfteum,  154 
(iobiet  cells,  39,  46,  186 
Gold  chloride  methods,  413 
Gol^  cells,  109,  202 
Ci«l)ci-Mazzoni  corpuscles,  310 
(iolgi's  method,  412 

tendon  spindles,  278 
(ioU'H  column,  281 
(icioK  skin,  328 
Gnwet'a  cohimn,  283 
(iraafian  follicle,  242 

nipture  nf,  243 
Grand  ry's  eorpufclen,  308 
Granular  cells,  58 

of  cerebellum,  294 

sheath  of  Tomts,  159 


Grannlationea   aiBchnoidales    (Pacchioni), 

297 
Granulations,  y,  117 

in  leucocytes,  116 
Granule  theory  of  protoplasmic  structuie, 

21 
Granuloplasm,  19 
Granulom,  314 
Gray  commiBBure,  279 

matter,  278 
Ground  bundles  of  kteral  column,  283 
of  ventral  column,  283 
Inmellie,  76 
suUUiice  of  bone,  76 
of  dentine,  loO 
Growth  of  curtilage,  70 
GustaCor,-  cells,  382 
organ,  381 
pore,  381 

HABENULA  perforaia,  369 
Hsmalum,  396 
H»malum-eoBin,  397 
Hsmatein,  396 
Hsmulin,  120 
Htcmatoidin,  120 
Hamaloxylin,  396 
Hsmsioxylin-ecdD,  397 
Ilfematoiylin 


Hiei 


I,  120 


Hierowlobiu,  112, 119 
HB-mofeonien,  118 
Hai  18,322 
Haii^bulb,  322 

cells  of  audit«rv  neun>epitbeliuD 

cuticle,  323 

development  of,  325 

follicle,  323,  324 

muscles  of,  327 

nerves  of,  329 

papilla,  322 

root,  322 

shall,  322 

mntlB,329 

tactile,  329 
Hardening  of  liasues,  390 
IIa^•l«ll's  concentric  coipuscles,  143 
Haversian  canals,  75 

lamellae,  75 
Head  of  Kpermatozoon,  227 
Heart,  130 

layers  of  muscle  in,  130 

hisi())(ene9ia,  87 
nerve-endings  in,  312 
of  lower  verlebrateH,  86 
protoplasmic  bridges  in,  86 
nerves,  132 
valves,  132 

Hecaleromeric  cells,  282 

Heidenhain's  iron-hiematoxylin,  396 

Heisterian  valve,  202 

Ueliotrapism,  27 
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Henle,  Hh«ath  of,  104,  109,  324 
Henle's  wlla,  372 

feneHlraled  nienibrane,  124 

fibre  layer,  34tl 

loup,  213 
Hensen >  iluctux  reunienB,  365 

line,  91 
Hi'palic  dud,  202 
Ili'rhet'scoruuscle,  310 
Ileniiann'K  fiuii),  :WJ 
Heteronierir  cellH,  282 
Ililiim  of  lymph  gland,  136 

ntroina,  136 
Hixlui^nu'iK  of  blood,  118 

of  connM'iive  tiwiie,  61 

of  eWtJL-  tiiMue,  62 

of  epitbeliiun,  44 

of  fi.t,66 

of  heart  muBcle,  H7 

of  the  neurone,  110 

of  voluntary  muscle,  94 
Hialologv,  IT 

Hbtolofflcal  unite  of  apleen  pulp,  141 
Homomeric  rclU,  281 
Horizontal  cells  of  retina,  350 

libre  tract  of  (icnnari,  293 
Horns,  ventral  and  doraal,  279 
Homv  layer  of  epidcrmix,  320 
HowHhip'a  laeunie,  272 
HuBchke's  Auditory  teeth,  368 
Huxley,  sheath  of,  324 
Hj-alinc,  260 

caililnKe,  68 

dimributioo  of,  72 

laver  «f  hair,  325 
Hyaloid  artery,  357 

canal,  357 

membrane,  356 


HyiiroUjtis,  27 
Hvdrotropixm,  27 
HVmen,  263 
Hyponychinm,  33! 
Hypophynis  L-erebvi,  152 

TSCLUSIONS,  pcllular,  21 


Indir. 


t  divis: 


inferior  cerebellar  i)eduiicle,  289 
Injectinic,  399 
Injection  masHeti,  400 
Immersion  lens,  3IM 
Inner  ear,  3t)4 

HoiKJ-vetBelw  of,  373 

lympb  iiHllis  of,  375 
enamel  eellH,  162 
((roiind  lamells.  76 
Inleranmilar  HeKmentx,  lOo 
Inlercahiry  part  of  duel,  171 
InlercelUilai-  bridges,  43 
subotance,  'Hi 

of  bone,  76 

of  mnnective  tissue,  64 
Interfilar-maNs  20 


Inlerttemmal  nerve  fibreti,  383 
tnlerglobular  spaces,  l-'i9 
Interlobar  arteries  uf  kidney,  218 
Interlobular  ducts,  171 

trabeciilte  of  spleen,  140 

veinxof  kidnev,  219 
of  liver,  198 
of  spleen,  140 
IntertDediarv  lameilie,  75 

path  for  blood  in  spleen,  141 
Intermediate  bodies,  31 

duel,  171 

dueln  of  pancrea-s  192 

tubules  of  kidnev,  213 

lone  of  stomach;  1M4 
Internal  arcuaie  fibres,  287 

capsule.  288 

secretion,  49 
Interolivary  bundles  of  fibres,  287 
Interradial  bundtev  i)f  fibrpH.  293 
Inlerxlilial  cells  of  testis,  227 

eiHinective  tissue  of  testis,  227 

KTOwth  of  cartilage,  70 

lame  Ms,  75 
Intenillous  spai-es,  260 
Intracellular   development   of   blood    ' 

puiKltti,  123 
Intra-epitbelial  nerve-endinga,  305 
Intrafusal  muscle-fibre,  315 
iDttafcenmal  nerve-fibres,  382 
Intralobular  dui-lH,  17] 

trabeculie  of  spleen,  140 

vein,  198 

veins  of  spleen,  140 
Intestine,  185 

blood-voBcls  of,  190 

lymph-vessel  w  of,  191 

mucosa  of,  185 

nenes  of,  191 

secretions  of,  187 
Intima,  129 

pia,  298 
Iris,  344 

Sigment  laver  of,  345 
leinatuiyUn,  396 
Irritability,  2i 
Islands  of  Langcrhans,  194 

I>roli  feral  ion,  260 
Isolation  of  tissue  elements,  386 
Isotropic  bends  in  muscle,  90,  91 

JACOBSON''S  oi^n,  380 
Joining  together  of  bones,  267 
Joint  nipBiiles,  267 
Joints,  267 

I7AHY()LYS1S,  32,  246 


Keimzellen  uf  His,  111 
Keratin,  321 
Kemtobyalin  granules,  321 
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Kidn«v,  lobule  of,  216 

lyniphatics  of,  220 

oerves  of,  220 

non-vaacular  zone  of,  218 
EoloBxow'it  o9mii>add  method,  402 
Krause,  ellipsoidg  of,  348 
Kniuse'H  glands,  362 

membrane,  84,  92 
Eiipfler'B,  v.,  Bt«llate  cells,  200 

LABIA  majora,  263 
minora,  263 
Labial  glands,  177 
labium  tympanicum,  367 

vestibuUrB,  367 
Labra  glenoidalia,  267 
labyrinth,  364 

of  kidney,  213 
Lahciymal  cnnalH,  364 

gkiDd,  364 
Ltti-teal,  187,  191 
Lacuna,  Howsbip'B,  272 
l^mellEe  in  bone,  75 
Lamina  baaalis  of  ehorioidea,  343 

chnriocapi liana,  343 

cribraea,  343, 354 

ekslica  anterior,  341 
poeterior,  341 

tuflca  Bclene,  'M2 

apiralJE  membranacea,  367,  369 


miprachorioid^  342 

vasculosa  chorioides,  343 
Lampblack  gelalin,  400 
Langerhanx,  blanda  of,  IM 
Lange'B  xpacett,  310 
Lanlanin,  23 
Lenlemiann's  linen,  105 
Large  granular  ceils  of  cerebellum, 

mononuclear  leucocytes,  113 

pjmmidal  celbi,  292 
Larynx,  206 
Lateral  column,  280,  283 

horn,  270 

leninixcUH,  290 

pyramidal  tract.  283 

vestibular  nudeux,  290 

waves  in  muHcle,  02 
Lemniscus  lateralis,  200 

medial  is,  2S7 
Lens,  355 

capHule,  356 

fibres,  36.5 

of  microscope,  384 
Leucoblast,  110 
Leucocytes,  114 

classi  ligation  of,  115 

diHtribution  of,  114 
I*ucocytrisis,  114 
Licbcrkiihn's  glands,  185 
Ligumentllm  eacculonim  365 

spirale,  367 
Limbus  spiralis,  3G7 
Limiting  cupsule  of  myotome,  05 


Lines  of  Scbmidt'Lantermaim,  106 
Lin^nial  ton^ls,  167 

Liquor  folliculi,  241 
Liseauer'g  zone,  290 
IJver,  104 

blood-Texeels,  197 

cells,  195 

development  of,  204 

lobule,  194 

lymphatics,  201 
Lobeu  and  lobules  of  thymus,  143 
Lobule  of  kidney,  216 

of  Uver,  194 

of  spleen,  140 
Lobuli  epididymis,  231 

testis,  224 
Loconiotur  sTstem,  264 
Longitudinal  bundle,  posterior,  280 
Long  rayed  cells,  293 
LoopofHenle,2I3 
Loose  connective  tissue,  63 
Lung,  207 

blood-vessels  of,  210 

Irmphatics  of,  211 
Lunula,  330 
Lutein,  244 

ceils,  243 
Lymph,  120 

capillaries,  132 

glands,  133 

framework  of,  133 

nodules,  peripheral,  138 
in  adrenal,  150 

paths  of  eyeball,  359 

of  membranous  labyrinth,  375 

unuses,  134 

space  of  Tenon,  359 

vessels,  132,  135 
of  intestine,  191 
of  kidney,  220 
of  ovary,  246 
of  stomach,  101 
of  uterus,  254 
Lymphatic  pharyngeal  ring,  167 

shealh  of  urtenes  of  spleen,  140 
Lymphatics,  development  of,  133 

of  liver,  201 

of  lung,  211 
Lymphocytes,  1 15,  120 
Lymphoid  manses  in  intestinf^  188 


241 
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Magenta,  404 

Mule  sexual  organs,  224 

accessory  glands,  234 
urethra,  223 
Mallorys  elastic  tissue  slain,  404 
Malpighian  corpuscle  of  kidney,  213 
of  spleen,  138 
layer  of  skin,  320 
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(lucU  of,  33B 
Mantle  fibres,  30 
Margarin  cmtals,  07 
Mai^tuJ  veil,  111 
Manna's  fluid,  412 
Matron  cavily,  priaiary,  269 

of  bonea,  265 
Maitinolti,  cells  of,  292 
MaM  cells  59 
MatrU  cetlx  of  hair,  326 

ungu\»,330 
Maturation  of  the  e^,  33 
Mauthuer'ti  membrane,  107 
M«dia,126 
Medial  leniniscus,  287 
Median  fistiure,  ventral,  280 

MptDm.  duneL  280 

yeatibular  nucleus,  290 
Mediastiniun  testis,  224 
Medullih  287 

of  adrenal,  149 

of  cerebellum,  296 

of  haiiB,323 

of  kidney,  212 

of  Ijmph-gland,  134 

gen»oi7  tract  in,  288 
Mediilbrv  oiviiy,  primary,  269 

cord^  134 

pinte,  110 

sheath,  104 
Me^lobla<na,  265 
Meibomian  KlandH,  362 
Meisxner's  plexus,  IQ'l 

tactile  corpuscles,  309 
Menibrana  bmibm.  50,  369 

chorii,  2-'>7 

Kranuioxa,  242 


olfacioria,  379 

pneformativa,  103 

propria,  50 

foliiculi,  242 
of  fclands,  172 

reticularis,  3T2 

tectoria,  372 

tvmpani,  376 

vcNiibuli  (Reitsneri),  367 
Membrane  of  Henle,  124 

ofa-hwalbe,  64 
Membranes  of  central  nerroua  » 
Membranous  cochlea,  367 

labvrinth,  365 

urellira,  223 
MeninRes,  296 
Menixci  interarticulares,  267 

tactile,  307 
MenMniation,  254 
Merkel'n  eorpusctets  306 

tactile  cells,  307 


Meeentet7, 205 
Metakinesia,  29 
Melsphase,  31 
Metaios,  IS 

Methyleiie4)lue  for  nerve-endings,  413 
Microblasls,  265 
Micrometer  screw,  384 
MicroBcope,  3B3 

Microscopic  anatomy  of  oiguie,  121 
;,  19 


Middle  cerebellar  peduncle,  289 

ear,  37;) 

layer  of  ccrebelliuu,  29S 
Milk  line  or  ndge,  337 
Mitome,  20 
Mitosis,  28 
Mixed  glands,  1T3 

muscles,  89 
Molecular  layer  of  cerebellum,  295 

of  cerebral  cortex,  291 
MoIVk  Klands,  361 
Ttlonasler,  30 

Mononuclear  leucocvtea,  115 
Montgomery's  glaiub,  339 
Morgagni,  hydatid  of,  234 
Momy  fibres,  2% 
Mother  star,  30 
Motility  of  cells,  25 
Motor  cells  of  coni,  281 

cerebral  nerves,  nuclei  of,  28ft 

nerve«ndin)C8,  312 

and  ncnsorv  neurones,  relation  of,  317 
Mouth  cavity,  io.l 

glands  of,  170 
Mucoid  tissue,  53 
Mucosa  of  gall-bladder,  203 

of  inlestine,  185 

of  stomach,  ISO 
Mucou>.cellK,172 

of  intestine,  ISO 

glands.  17-1 

membrane  of  larynx  and  trax;hea,20G 
of  mouth  cavity,  155 
Mulleiian  duct,  249 
Mailer's  fibres  352 

fluid,  389,  412 
Multicellular  gland,  46 
Multipolar  etils,  100 
MuK'Ie,  80 

bud, 314 

cells,  nuclei  of  developing,  96 

changes  during  contraction,  92 

development  of,  94 

fibre,  intrafusal,  315 

hisiogenexis  of,  94 

layere  of  heart,  130 

nerve-vnding!'  in,  312 

spindles,  314 


Mux 


1^,84,^ 
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Muscles,  development  of,  276 
of  tlie  ut«nu,  253 

Muacularis  mucoete  of 

of  (esopharus, 

of  (esophagus,  179 

Muscalar  s^eiD,  274 

MusculuB  ciliaru,  344 

Mutjkelsaulclien,  S4 

Myeloceles,  263 

MjoblatlH,  S5 

Myocardium,  130 

Myometrium,  251 

Myotome,  B4 

il    bed,  329 

body,  329 

groove,  329 

lesven,  330 

root,  329 

wall,  329 
NuHiil  duct,  364 
Nampbtuynx,  177 
Nebenkeroj  193 
Xebenscheibe,  91 


cellis9L 

corpuscles  of  Gnlgi-Manoni,  310 

genitnl,  309 

of  Rufflni,  310 
endings,  304 

ill  connective  tiwiie,  307 

in  muscle,  312 

in  nervous  tiwue,  316 

motor,  312 

sensory,  314 
fibm>,  103 

procesH.     Set  Aione. 
Nerves,  299 

cerebrospinal,  299 
sympathetic,  300 
of  dura  mater,  297 
of  eyeball,  360 
of  hairs,  329 
of  the  heart,  132 
of  the  intestine,  191 
of  the  Itidnev,  220 
of  the  liver, '201 
of  the  lung,  211 
of  the  ovary,  246 
of  the  paocreaH,  194 
of  the  utomacb,  I'Jl 
of  the  Riibmaxillarv  gland,  176 
of  the  uterus,  2r)4  ' 
Ncrvi  nervomm,  301 
Nervous  system,  27S 

eentnil  blood-vesiwls  of,  289 

peripheral,  299 
tissue,  97 


Neuraxona    See  Aiooe 
Neurilemma,  105 
NeuroblM,  111 
Neuroepithelial  cells,  307 
Neurofibrils,  101,  104 
Neuroglia,  285 

of  cerebellum,  296 

of  cerebral  cortex,  293 
Neurokeratin  network,  106 
Neurone,  97 

relation  of,  101 
lesis,  110 
'    theory,  101 
Neuroplaam,  104 
Neuroepon^um,  111 
Neutral  dve«,  116 
Neutrophile  granulation,  117 
Nicol's  prisms,  in  study  of  bone,  76 

of  niUBcfe,  90 
NisnI's  bodies,  102,  103 

njethod,  406 
Nodes  of  Eunvier,  105 
Nodulea,  lymph-,  138 
Non-medullated  nerve  fibres,  109 
Non-vascular  aone  of  kidney,  218 
Normoblasts,  265 
Nose,  377 

-piece,  385 
Nuclear  fluid,  23 

Nucleated  red  blood  corpuscles,  263 
Nuclei  of  cerebral  nerves,  2M9 

of  developing  muscle  cellti,  96 
Nuclein,  22 
Nucleolus,  22 
Nucleus,  19,  22 

dorsalis,  279 

■   inferior,  288 


putpOAUS,  21 
Nuefs  space,  37: 


267 


.Auinent  arteries  or  none,  itm 

OBJECTIVE  ocular,  384 
OdomoblaKts,  156,  162 
(Esophageal  glands,  178,  179 
(Esophagus,  178 


Oken's  body,  247 
OlfEicton-  cells,  378 

glands,  380 

nerve,  291 

fibres,  109 

Optic  ner^e,  291,  340,  354 
Oral  cavity,  156 

mucous  membrane,  155 
Ora  xerrata,  235,  246 
Orbicularis  ciliaris,  244 
Orcein,  40;l 
Organ  of  Giraldf,  233 

of  Jacobeon,  380 
Orgiiiion  sjiirale,  369 
Ortniiw,  microm'oplc  analomv  of,  121 
Orijfin  nt  blood  cells,  IIH 

■       ■         Sbrils,61 
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Oriicin  of  elaalic  limiie,  62 
Omiic  acid,  8tt8 

melbod  of  KoIqbsow,  403 

Owification,  areaa  of,  268 

of  cartilatrc,  72,  268 
OMeobltutH,  264,  27u 
Oeteocla-sW,  206,  272 
Onteofjeiicms  tiwue,  268 
Otokunien  eryxtab^  366 
OtoUtb,  366 

ruciubmne,  366 
Outer  ear,  376 

KroiinH  lamelbe,  76 
0™^Ie^  237 
Ovary,  blooH-vtweU  of,  246 

cortex  of.  2:lN 

folliclw.  of,  2:W 

Ijmph-vewielH  of,  246 

medulla  of,  238 

nervta  or,  246 

stroma  of,  Sid 

tunicu  alljuginea  of,  236 
Ovula  Naboibi,  253 
Ovulation,  254 
Uvutn,  pnmonlia],  239 
Oivcbromnlin,  2:^ 
Oxynticccim82 

PACCIIIOXIAS  bodies,  297 
l>alaliiic  ftlands,  17T 
toDHils,  169 
I^lpebral  ariuricH,  :m 
PaKWciRtTt  method,  412 
I^ncrenH,  1112 

fninieworit  of,  194 

nerves  of,  1114 
Panniciilus  adipoHiis,  320 
Papillie  circlltnvallale,  166 

dental,  161 

tilifonnes,  16-'> 

fungifomiex,  16.'> 

of  oral  Riiieoiis  nicmbnine,  155 

of  «kln,  SI9 

of  tonpie.  1 64 
Papilbrvdiut,  21:1,215 
PanididvmiH.  23:1, 248 
Paraffin;  3i)2 
Paramitonic,  20 
Parannelein,  22 
ParaniideiiH,  193 
Parareticiilar  ecllis  350 
Parathyroid  glund,  147 
I'arencliynMi  c)f  tcstiN,  225 
Parietal  cpIIh,  1S2 
PaiTi-lpboroii,  246,  248 
Parotid  fchvnd,  176 
Piiiiiranum,  246,  24H 
Par*  eavemosi  nrethrie,  223 

cilinriH  retirae,  346,  '.i'ti 

Iriilim  retiluc,  345 

niembranncca  iirethne,  223 


i)p(ica  r 


iofc< 


f,  346 


1,319 


Pars  proHtatlo  urelhtv,  223 

reticiilariH  of  corium,  319 
Pavenient  epithelium,  41 
PeduneleH.  cerebellar,  288 
PelUruU,  24 
P«lvis  of  kidnev,  221 
Penicilli,  140 
PeniH,  235 

blood-vevHeU  of,  237 
Pepsinogen,  182 
Peptic  Kknds,  181 

Periaxial  st»re  of  muscle  spindle,  315 
Perifsrtlium,  132 
PericcllalarpleiiiH,  302 
Perichondral  OMtilical ion,  268 
Perichondrium,  68.  71 
Perilobular  space  of  liver,  201 
Perilymph.  36-') 
Perimi-triiim,  251 
Perimysial  sheath,  315 
Perinivnium  externum,  274 

internum,  274 
Perineurium,  300 
Periosteal  budu,  269 
Periosteum,  264 
Peripheral  lymph-nod iile,  138 

nervous  syrtem,  aSrtI 

senaorv  nciironee,  origin  of.  111 

veil,  111 
Peritenon] urn.  277 
Peritoneum,  205 
Perivasculiir  Ivinpb'iipaceK,  123,  201 

Hfiui'cs  in  nervous  si-xtem,  299 
Perivitelline  Rfiace.  242 
Pemunenl  tooth,  dental  ridge,  162 
PeroMuic  acid,  :tH8 
I  PeUfa  canal.  ;t56 
I  Pever-w  patch,  188 

PliBKocyleis  60 
I  PhaitocyliwiH,  lltt 
I  Phalanx,  372 
PharynKi'ul  loiuiils,  169 
Pharynx,  177 
i  Pholotaxix,  27 

h'kicid-vessels  of,  208 
Picric  acid,  39S 
Pirnxnrmlne,  :t98 
Pigment  ccIIk,  58 

et>illiclium,  44 

in  the  skin,  322 

layer  of  ins,  345 
Pillars  of  orttai)  of  Corti,  370 
Pituitary  body,  152 
Placenta.  257' 

circulation  of  blood  in,  262 

ftetalis,  257 

uterina  s.  malcma,  257 
Pbiccnlal  villi,  257 

Plain  muscle  lihroi.     See  Smooth  muscle. 
Pinna  semilunata,  365 
Plasma  cells,  59 

ofhtrKHl.  112 
Plateli'isof  blood,  117 
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Platelets,  preparntion  for  study,  408 

FlatinumHMmium-acelic  acid,  389 

Pleuiw„210 

Plexus  annularig,  31i0 

chorioideiiH,  298 

myenlericuH,  191 

of  Auerbacb,  101 

of  Meiasner,  192 
Plioe  conniTentcfl  Kerkringii,  185 

palmatie,  253 

semilunarea,  362 

villone,  181 
Polar  bodies  extniBion  of,  33 


PoljtnorphoDuclear  leucoi'jtes,  115 
Polymorphous  celU,  292 
Pons,  287 

Porus  lactiferuB,  337 
Posilive  chemotaiis,  27 
Poaterior  hoHsl  membnine,  341 

epithelial  laver,  342 

horn.    See  Doisal  horn. 

loneiludinal  bundle,  289 

median   Heptuni. 


See  Dorsal   median 


Sre  Doreal  root. 
Precapillary  arteries  and  veins,  122 
Pregnancy,  2o5 
Preparation  of  specimens,  385 
Prickle  cells,  42 
Primary  bundles  of  muscle  fibres,  274 

follicles,  240 

medullary  cavity,  269 

Primitive  fibrils  in  niuscIeH,  88 

in  nerves,  104 

organ  of  the  fat  lobule,  66 

ova,  239 
Primordial  follicles,  240 

medullary  cavilv,  269 

ova,  239 
Procfsius  ciliaris,  344 
Prolifemlion  islundi<,  260 
Prominentia  spiralis,  368 
Propliase,  29 
ProBtale,  234 

blood-vessels  of,  235 

inlerxtitiul  tissue  of,  234 

nerves  of,  23-) 
Prostatic  urethra,  223 
Protoplasm,  18,  19 
Fro(opla«mic  bridges,  43 

demonstration  of,  402 

in  henrt  nniscle,  86 

in  intestinal  mucosa,  186 

inclusions,  21 

processes,  97,  99 
Prolosoa,  1 8 
Pseudopodia,  2-i 
Pulmonary  arterv,  210 

vein,  210 
Pulp  cavity,  l.'iO 

of  spleen,  138, 139 

ot  lootb,  156 


Purkiiue  cells,  100,  295 
Pyloric  elands,  183 
Pyramidal  celU  of  cortex,  1 
tract,  288 

croeeed,  283 
ventral,  283 
Pyramids  of  Ferrein,  212 
of  Malpighi,  212 


UERSCHEIBE,  84 


RADIAL  bundles  of  nerve  Gbres,  293 
Ramus  aecendens  of  Henle'a  loop,  213, 
215 
Kamus  descendens  of  HeDle's  loop,  213, 215 
Hanvjei-'s  sicobol,  386 

croas,  106 

nodes,  106 

segmeniR,  105 
Iiaph€  of  semicircular  canals,  365 
Bathke's  duet,  249 
Beal  interstitial  lametlte,  75 
Bed  blood  corpuscles,  112 
nucleated,  265 
number  of,  114 

bone  marrow,  265 

muscle,  89 
Reduction  of  chromosomes,  33 
Reflex  arc,  317 
Reissner's  membrane,  367 
Bemak'8  fibre^  109 
I  Benal  artery,  217 
Reproduction,  28 
Reproductive  system,  224 
Respiratory  bronchioli,  207 

epithelium,  207 

svstem,  206 
Bete  testis  (Halleri),  225, 226 
Reticular  tubular  gland,  49 
Reticniin,  66 
Reticulum,  65 
Retina,  34G 

neuroepithelial  layer,  348 

jiigment  sheath,  347 
Retinal  vessels,  357 
Rijiening  of  the  e^.  33 
Rod  fibre,  348 
Rods,  348 

Rolando,  gelatinous  substance  of,  279 
Root  canal,  156 

of  liair,  322 

sheath,  324 
Roscnmuller,  organ  c)f,  246, 248 
Rotation  in  proloplaMni,  26 
Rouleaux,  114 
Ruffini's  corpuscles,  310 
Rugie  of  vagina,  263 

SACXarLUS,  3IM,  365 
Sacciis  endolyinphaticus,  375 
Safranin,  397 
tialivary  corpuscles,  169 
ducts,  171 
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Salivan'  gUnds,  170,  175 
Sarcolemma,  HU 
Sarcmilum,  fil,  S4,  88 

nuicUon  of,  94 
Sarcoplamiic  dbcH,  S5 
Scala  tyiDpani,  3ti7 

veMibuli,  3t>7 
Schlauche  of  PfliiKer,  240 
Bi'hmnn'ii  corpiiwliai,  106 

fhvalh,  104,  106 
Sclera,  342 
'<('boiv<>iut  eUnds,  331 


in  inliaitine,  1H7 

inlenuil,  49 
Secretory  oanalii,  174 

capilluriei,  51,  174 
in  Uver  celU,  106 
oxjDtic  oells  1)^3 

unit  of  kidney,  21Q 
of  Uver,  200 
8«oiicmin);  of  tiWieH,  387 
Seclionn,  344 

Kcftmenls  of  BanTier,  105 
St-ii.eo,  227 

Semicircular  canals,  3G3 
Seminal  Tesiclex.  2^.1 
Seminiferous  lubul«a,  225 
Svn>«  eells,  307 

orgaoH,  318 

reprenenlation  in  cortex,  291 
Sennory  cerebral  nerves,  nuclei  of,  289 

epithelium,  37 

nc II ronei, peripheral,  ori^n  of.  111 

nerve-endmiTH,  314 

tract  in  midbrain,  287 
Sepia  placentie,  261 
Septula  testis,  224 
Septum,  doraul  median,  280 

media  niim  donuile,  280 

ventral  median,  280 
Serial  nectiouB,  2St4 
SeriMP,  20S 
Sei*ouH  glands,  174 

lubulex,  172 
Sertoli  cells,  229 
Sexual  OTftans,  female,  237 

male,  224 
Shadows  of  blood  celLs  113 
Shari*)"'*  fibres,  76,  2()4 
Klii'ulh  of  Ilente,  324 

of  Hiiilcv,  324 
Sheaths  of  hair  root,  323 
SIi<)rt  rajed  celU,  293 
Sitrnet  nng  cells,  58,  67 
Silent  area  of  the  brain,  291 
Silver  line  of  Frommaun.  105 

nitrate  stuininft.  402 
Simple  branched  tubular  gland,  48,  49 

e|)ithelium,  40 

uiibranched  alveolar  gland,  49 
tuhutur  gland,  49 


Sinus  of  braid,  329 

lactifena,  337 

priHtaticuH,  235 

terminal  is  irf  Irn 
Sinuses  of  lymph-glai 
Skeletal  muscle.  88 

svstem,  264 
Skin,  318 

blood-veiMcU,  and  nenrets  335 
Small  glands  of  mouth  cavity,  176  -■ 

granular  cells  of  eerebelluin,  204 

mononuclear  leucacjt«ti,  115 

pynmidaJ  celbt,  292 
Smooth  muscle,  81 

nerve-endingg  in,  312 
Solilan-  follicles,  IIM 

of  inlestine,  188 
Space  of  Pontana,  :t46 

of  Lange,  319 
Spai-es,  inlerviltuus.  260 
S|ieiia  mnularis.  3r)6 
S|>e('ial  microscopic  leehniqiie,  401 
Spermatic  ducts,  2:U 
Spermatids,  230 
S|>erraaloblasts,  230 
Spi-mtalocTtes,  2."(0 
S]ien»£togeneHiis  229 
Spermalogimia,  229 
SpemiBtoiocin,  227 

development  of,  229 
Sphincter  Hoi,  190 

of  common  bile  duct,  202 

pylori,  184 
Spider  cells,  282 
Spinal  curd,  278 

gsnglis,  303 
Spindle,  (jolfn  lendon,  278 

muscle,  314 

nerve,  316 
Spleen,  138 

blood-vcHsels  of,  140 

capsule  of,  138 

franiework  of,  140 

pulp  of,  138 

sinuses  of,  142 
Spongioblaau,  350 
Spongy  bone,  74 

substance,  SO 
Staining  of  sections,  395 
Stains,  acid,  liasic,  and  nentral,  116 
Stalolilhs,  36tt 
Status  niamillaris,  181 
Stellate  cells  of  v.  KupfTer,  200 

veins  of  Verheyn,  219 
Siigniata,  43 

St il ling-Clarke,  column  of,  £79 
Stomach,  180 

blood-vessels  of,  190 

lymjili-vtuKels  of,  191 

nctv<.f  of,  191 
Sionuiia,  43 
St  rat  ill  it!  cvlindrical  epithelium,  42 

e]>itlicUim>,  41 

flat  epithelium,  42 
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Bttatum  ooraenm,  320,  321 
crlindricuni,  320 
fibroMim  of  joint  capeule,  2< 
genninatiTtun,  320 
grsouloBiuii,  242,  321 

terminale,  85 
luciduiD,  321 
Malpiglui,  3 


of  u 


e  muecle,  253 


spiaoHura,  321 

Bubaeroflum  of  uterine  muscle,  253 

9upra vasculare  of  uterine  iniiHcle,  2i 

synuviale  of  joint  capsule,  267 

vasculare  of  uterine  muscle,  253 

lonale,  291 
Slrift  vaacularis,  368 
Striic  acusticie,  290 
Striated  muscle,  8S 

histogenesis,  M 
nerve-endings  in,  312 
Striation  of  muscle,  S4,  90 
Stroma  of  blood  cell,  113 

of  hilum  of  lymph-viand,  163 

of  ovar>-,  136 
Subchorionic  limiting  ring,  262 
Subcutaneous  tissue,  320 
Sublingual  gland,  1T6 
Submaxillarv  tcland,  175 

development  of,  175 
nerves  of,  176 
Submucoea  of  intestine,  18Q 

of  templuigug,  \7S 

of  oral  mucous  membrane,  155 
Subpapitlary  network  of  vessels,  335 
HubserouH  connective  tissue,  205 
Substantia  adaniantia,  160 

elximea,  1^7 

gelaiinosa  (RoUndl),279 
entralis,  280 


ea,  161 
propria  comete,  341 
Bnccus  entericuB,  188 
proMaticus,  234 
Sulcus  luleralis  doisalis,  280 
ventral  in,  367 
spiralis  extemus,  368 
intemus,  367 
Superficial  glands  of  tesophagus,  179 

glia  masH,  286 
Superior    ccIIh    of    aoditory   neuro-epitbe- 
lium,  366 
cerebellar  peduncle,  289 
Supporting  cells  of  Miiller,  352 


of  nasal 
of  tewtis,  229 
Supraradial  network.  293 
Suprarenal  gland,  147 
Sweat  glandls  333 
Sympathetic  ganglia,  302 
nerve  fibiw,  109 
nerves,  300 


membrane,  379 


TACTILE  cells  of  Merkel,  307 
corpUBcles  of  Meissner,  309 
of  Merkel,  306 

disc  of  GrandiT's  corpuscle,  308 

haiTB,  329 

menisci,  307 

organ,  318 
TcniE  coll,  190 
Tall  of  spermatozocMi,  228 
Tangential  fibres  in  cortex,  291 
Toml  glands,  3C1 
Tarsus,  361 
Taste  buds,  381 

bulbs.  166 

organ  of,  381 

pore,  381 
Tear  sac,  364 
Teasing  of  liasuea,  386 
Technique,  microscopic,  383 
Teeth,  156 

development  of,  161 
Tcichmann'a  crystals,  120 
Tela  Bubcutanea,  319 
Tela  chnrioWcffi,  298 
Telodendria,  99 
Telophase,  29,  32 
Tendon  cells,  57 

spindles,  278 
Tendons,  277 
Tenon's  lymph-space,  359 
Tensor  chonoideK,  344 
Terminal  bronchus,  208 
Tertiary  bundles  of  muacle  fibres,  274 
TestefL  224 

blood-vessels  of,  227 
Theca  folliculi.  242 
Tbermotaxis,  27 
Thionin,  397 
Thoma,  ampulla  of,  141 
Thymus,  14^ 
Thyroid,  144 

fmmework  of,  146 
Tigroid  bodies,  102,  103 
Tissues,  35 

definition  and  clawificalion  of,  36 
Tome's  granular  sheath,  159 

processes,  164 
Tongue,  164 

muscles  of,  1 67 

pnpillK  of,  164 
TonsiU,  167 

development  of,  169 
I  tubal,  376 

Tooth  cavity,  156 
I         development  of,  161 
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Tooth,  pspilU,  161 
pulp,  156 
HOC,  162 
Trabeculie  of  lymph-gland,  133 

of  spleen,  138,  140 
Trscliea.206 

Tractiu  cerebellcHminalie  dorNalu,  283 
cerebrospinal  u  laleraliit,  283 

ventralig,  283 
in  termed  io-laleralLs,  279 
soIilarinH,  290 
Transidunul  leupocyles,  115 
Tranxition  lone  of  slomach,  184 
Trapezoid  body,  290 
Triifemiiml  nerve,  2flO 
Triple  sMin  of  Bbndi-Ehrlich,  398 
True  connective-tissue  cells,  57 
gastric  glands,  181 
glands,  46 
Tuba  ulerina  Fallopii,  250 
Tubal  tonsils,  376 
Tubular  glands,  47,  49 
Tubuli  contorti  lestie,  225 
recti  testis,  225, 226 
seminilert,  225 
Tubul<^alv«ular  gland,  49 
Tunica  adnata,  224 

albugineu  ot  corpora  cavemoea,  236 
ofovarv,  238 
testis,  224 
eitema,  242 
fihrocn  twlis,  224 
interna,  242 
serosa,  205 
vagina  lis  communJ!*,  224 

pmpria,  224 
VBseulosa  toil  is,  224 
Tympanic  cavity,  375 

membrane,  376 
Tyson's  glands,  332 


ITLTRAMARINE  blue,  400 
)     L'nbranclied  alveolar  glands,  49 
tubular  glands,  49 
I'nformed  connective  tissue,  t!3 
T'nicellular  glandu,  46 
Unipolar  cells,  99 

transition  from  bipolar  cells,  101 
Units  of  kidnev  Ntructnrc,  216 

of  liver,  200 
Unna's  elastic  tiiwie  stain,  404 
T^nstriped  muscle.      Set  Smooth  muscle. 
Uwter,  221 
I'i'etbra,  223 
Urinary  bladder,  221 
passageii,  221 
I,  212 


Ut. 


Uterus  masculinus,  235 

muscle  of,  253 

nerves  of,  254 
Ulriculus,  364,  365 

prostaticus,  235 

VACUOLES,  21 
I      Vagina,  262 

Valves  of  the  heajt,  132 

of  veins,  128 
Valvule  conniventee,  185 
Varicoeilies  of  nerve  fibres,  306 
Vasa  aflerenlia  (kidnev),  218 

effeientia  (kidney),  218 
testis,  231 

vaNomin,  129 
Vaa  defereiw,  232 

epididymis,  231,  232 

prominens,  ;M>8 
^'asoformative  cells,  123 
Vater-Pacini,  corpuscles  of,  311 
Veins,  127 

of  adrenal,  150 

of  spleen.  140 

precapillurv,  122 
Vena  pon^e,  198 
Venie  emiw 
Ventral  col 

gmy 


blood-vessels  of,  2-'>4 

changes  during  menKtniation,  254 

prcenancy,  255 
gland.,  of,  2--^ 
lymph-vi'SBt-lH  of,  254 


.^...nt-laleral  group  of  u 
Vcniro-mediaii  group  of 
Verube  rectff,  220 
Verheyn,  stillate  veins  of,  219 

icLila  gcrminativa,  241 

pniKtatica,  2;t5 

seminalis,  233 
Vestibular  glands,  263 

nerve,  200 

nuclei,  200 
Vestibulurn  of  lung,  208 
\'illi  ot  intestine,  185 

of  placenta,  257 

syiiuvial,  268 
Visui^  cells.  348 

organ,  340 
Vitreous  body,  3.56 

humor,  540,  :l.'>6 
Volkmann's  canals,  76 
Vohinlarv  muscle,  88 

bi9t-.goni«is  of,  94 

WANDERIXG  cells,  60 
»      Wax  of  ear,  377 
Weber's  organ,  249 
Weitfcrl-Pal  meltod,  412 
White  blond  corpuscles,  114 


cells,  2S1 
or  cells,  281 
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While  fibrous  coDnective  lianie,  54 

matter,  278 

niiiscle,  89 

substance  of  cerebelliUD,  296 
WiTsung's  duel,  192 
Wolffian  body,  247 

duct,  247 
Wood's  metal,  401 


YELLOW  bone 
elaxtic 
Yolk,  241 


r,  205 


ZELL8CHICHT,  259 
Zenker's  fluid,  390 
Zona  fascic'ulaia,  148 

glomeruloea,  148 

pectinata,  369 

pellucida,  240 

relicularis,  149 

tecta,  369 

vaaculciaa  of  ovary,  Z 
Zonnla  ciliaiin,  356 
Zwischenecheibe,  84,  91 
Zymogen  granulett,  Vi'Z 
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ABBOTT  (A.  0.)-  PRINCIPLES  OF  BACTERIOLOGY .•  *  PrwUcal  Mtnual  for 
Students  aod  PhTsiciiiui.  Siith  edition  raluged  and  thoToaghlj  reTued.  12ino.,  63ff 
pagee,  with  111  engrlirings,  of  which  26  are  colored.     Cloth,  |2.76,  tut. 

ALLEN  (HABEISON).  A  SYSTEM  OF  HUMAN  ANATOMY;  WITS  AN 
INTRODUCTORY  SECTION  ON  BISTOLOOY,  by  K  O.  SaiKiBPEiRE,  M.D. 
Comprising  813  double-colDmned  qDtrto  pages,  with  380  engraviEgB  on  UotM  on  109  fail- 
page  pUtea,  and  241  woodcuts.     One  volume,  cloth,  $23. 

A  TBEATISB  OH  SUBGBBT  BT  AHEBICAH  ATITHOBS.  FOR  STUDENTS 
AND  PRACTITIONERS  OF  SURGERY  AND  MEDICINE.  Edited  by  Rob- 
well  Pare,  M.D.  Third  edition.  In  one  large  octavo  volume  of  1408  pages,  with 
"""  --— -'  64  plates.     Cloth,  $7.00,  vet;  leather,  $8.00,  nef. 


AMEEICAU  SYSTEM  OF  PBAOTIOAL  MEDICINE.  A  SYSTEM  OF  PRAC- 
TICAL MEDICINE.  In  ContributionB  by  Eminent  American  Autbore,  Edited  by 
AltredL.  Looms.  M.D.,  LL.D.,  and  W.  Oilhah  Thompsok,  M.D.     In  four  very  hand- 


.  „    .  ,  ,    ,  For  tote  bg  tabtoiptUm  tadtj. 

Prospectus  free  nn  application  to  the  Publishers. 

AUEBIOAN  TEZT-BOOE  OF  ANATOMT.    See  Gtrrith,  page  7. 


IIOAH  TEXT-BOOKS  OF  DENTISTBT. 

EMINENT  AMERICAN  AUTHORITIES.     In  twc 
pages  each,  richly  illustrated : 


Second   Edition,  807   pages,   with   1089  engnvings. 

OPERATIVE  DENTISTRY.     Edited  by  Edward  C.  Kiee,  D.D.8.,  ProfMor 

of  Clinical   Dentistry,  Department  of  Dentistry,  Univeraity  of  Pennsylvania.     Second 
Edition,  8o7  pages,  BST  engmvings.     Cloth,  ROO;  leather,  $7.00,  net. 

AMEBICAN  SYSTEMS  OF  aYNECOLOOY  AND  OBSTETEIOS.  Gvnecolc^y 
edited  by  Matthew  D.  Makn,  A.M.,  M.D.,  )uid  Obstetrics  edited  by  Babtoh  C.  UineT. 
M.D.  In  four  large  octaro  volumes  comprieiDg  3612  pages,  with  1092  engravings,  and 
8  colored  plates.     Per  volume,  cloth,  $5. 

A8HHUBST  (JOHN,  JB.).  TEE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  SUR- 
OER  Y.  For  the  use  of  Students  and  Practitioneis.  Sixth  and  revised  edition.  In  one 
largeand  handsome  8vo.  volume  of  1161  pages,  with  666  engravings.  Cloth,  $6;  leather,  $7. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  FBACTICAL ICEDICINE  BY  AMEBIOAN  AUTHOBS.  Edited 
by  William  Pcppkr,  M.D.,  LL.D.  In  five  large  octavo  volumes,  ccntaining  5673  pages 
and  198  illustrations.  Price  per  volume,  cloth,  (5.  Prospectus  free  on  application  to 
the  Publishers. 

A  FBAOTIOE  OF  OBSTETBICS  BY  AMEBICAN  AUTHORS.  See  J^«tf, 
page  9. 

ATTFIELD  (JOHN).  CHEMISTRY;  GENERAL,  MEDICAL  AND  PHAR- 
MACEUTICAL, &iteenth  edition,  specially  revised  by  the  Author  for  America. 
In  one  handsome  12mo.  volume  of  784  pages,  with  88  illuatralioos.     Cloth,  $2.60,  net. 
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BALUSHOER  (W.  L.)  AMD  WIPPEEN  (A.  O.).  A  POCKET  TEXT-BOOK 
OF  DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE,  EAR,  NOSE  AND  THROAT.  12nio.,  f.25 
pagee,  with  148  illuHtratioiu,  and  6  colored  plates.     Cloth,  $2,  net     Flexible  red  leatlier, 

%'i.m,  net 

BAXNES  (ROBERT  AMD  FAMCOnRT).  A  SYSTEM  OF  OBSTETRIC  MKD- 
ICINE  AND  SUBOERY,  THEORETICAL  AND  CLINICAL.  Octavo,  mT2 
pages,  231  illustrations.    Cloth,  $6. 


BILUNOS  (JOHN  S.).  THE  NATIONAL  MEDICAL  DICTIONARY.  Includ- 
log  in  one  alphabet  Engliafa,  French,  Qerman,  Italian  and  Latin  Technical  Termg  used  in 
Medicine  and  the  Collateral  Sciences.  In  two  imperial  octavo  Yoluinee,  containing  1&T4 
pages  and  two  colored  plates.    Per  vol.,  leather,  (7.    Spedmen  pages  on  application. 


CALLY  CONSIDERED.     12mo.,  256  pagen,  73  engraringB.     Cloth,  $2.75. 

BLOZAH  (0.  L.).  CHEMISTRY,  INORGANIC  AND  ORQANIC.  With 
Experiments.  New  American  from  the  fifth  London  edition.  In  one  handM>me  octavo 
volume  of  727  pages,  with  202  illiutrations.    Cloth,  $2 ;  leather,  $3. 

BRUOE  (J.  MITCHELL).  MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  THERAPEUTICS. 
Sixth  edition.  In  one  12mo.  volume  of  600  pages.  Cloth,  11.50,  ntL  See  SUidenUf  Stria 
of  M<amid»,  page  14. 

o  volume  of  625  pages.    Clotb, 

BRYANT  (THOMAS).  THE  PRACTICE  OF  SUBOERY.  Fourth  American 
from  the  fourth  English  edition.  In  one  imperial  octavo  volume  of  1040  pages,  with  727 
iUustrationa.     Cloth,  f 6.50;  leather,  $7.50. 

BURCHABD  (HEMET  H.).  DENTAL  PATHOLOGY  AND  THERAPEUTICS. 
INCLUDING  PHARMACOLOGY.  Handsome  octavo,  675  pages,  with  400  illoa- 
trations.     Cloth,  (5 ;  leather,  {6,  net. 

BURNETT   (CHARLES   H.).    THE  EAR:  ITS  ANATOMY,  PHYSIOLOGY 

AND  DISEASES.     A  Practical  Treatiae  for  the  Use  of  Students  and  Practitioners. 
Second  edition.    Svo.,  5<J0  pages,  with  107  illustrations.    Cloth,  $4 ;  leather,  $5. 

OAKTER  (R.  BRUBEHELL)  AND  FROST  (W.  ADAMS).  OPHTHALMIC 
SUBOERY.     In  one  pocket-size  12mo.  volume  of  560  pages,  with  01  engravings  and 

one  plate.     Cloth,  $2.25.     See  SerUt  of  ClinuxU  Manuait,  page  13. 

CA8PAEI  (OEABLES,  JR.).  A  TBEATISE  ON  PHARMACY.  For  Student* 
and  Pharmacists.  Second  edition.  Revised  and  enlarged.  In  one  handsome  octavo 
volume  of  732  pages,  with  327  illustrations.    Cloth,  $4.25,  mt 


CHAPMAN  (HENRT  C). 
geccHid  edition.  In  one  octai 
$4.25;  leather,  $5.26,  net. 
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THE  ELEMENTS  OF  PBYSIOLOOICAL 
MISTB  Y.    In  one  hindMiine  octavo  volume  of  461 
pages,  with  3d  engraviDgB  uid  1  colored  plite.     Cloth,  (3.60. 

OHETITB  (W.  WATBON)  AND  EUBOHAED  (P.  P.).  SURGICAL  TREAT- 
MENT. In  seven  ocuvo  cloth  bound  Tolumes,  illustraled.  Volume  I,  299  pages  uld  66 
eagniTiagB;  $8.00,  neL  Volume  11,  3S'.i  pages,  141  eD^nivingB;  (4.00,  n«t.  Volume 
111,  300  ptueB,  100  engraving*;  (3.M,  net.  VoIuidb  IV,  3t3  pagsB,  138  engravings; 
(3.76,  neL  Volume  V,  482  poKes,  H^  engravings ;  (5.00,  net  Vol.  VI,  498  pages,  124 
engravings;  $5.00,  nef.     Volume  VII,  in  Frea. 

OLAEKE  (W.  E.)  AND  LOCKWOOD  (0.  B.).  THE  DISSECTOR'S  MANUAL, 
la  one  12mo.  volume  of  396  pages,  with  49  engTavings.  Cloth,  (1.50.  See  Students  Striet 
■"       \  page  14. 


OLIBIOAL  MANUALS.    See  Striu  of  Olmieal  MtamoU,  pi««  13. 


0L0WE8  (PEAMK).  AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  PRACTICAL 
CHEMISTRY  AND  QUALITATIVE  INORGANIC  ANALYSIS.  From  the 
fouttb  £i)glij>h  edition.    Id  one  handsome  I2mo.  volume  of  387  pages,  with  65  engrailngs. 

OOAKLET  (00KNELIU8  Q.).  THE  DIAGNOSIS  AND  TREATMENT  OF 
DISEASES  OF  THE  NOSE,  THROAT,  NASO-PHARYNX  AND  TRACHEA. 
Second  editioD.  In  one  12mo.  volume  of  556  pages,  with  103  engravings,  and  4  colored 
plates.     Cloth,  (2.75,  iie(. 


COLLINS  (H.  D.)  AND  BOOKWELL  (W.  H.,  JX.}.  A  POCKET  TEXT- 
BOOK OF  PHYSIOLOGY.  12mo.,  of  316  pages,  with  163  illueiraUona.  Cloth, 
(1.50,  ntl;  dexible  red  leather,  (2.00,  net. 


M.D.     8to.  461  pages,  with  Hi  iUuatratiomi.     Cloth,  (3.75. 

OBOOKETT    (H.   A.). 
WOMEN.     12rao.  of  36 
Red  Leather,  (2.00,  wL 
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OULBBETH  (DAVEO  M.E.).  MATERIA  MEDJCA  AND  PHABMACOLOOT. 
ScRond  ediiion.  Jo  one  handaome  octavo  volume  of  881  pages,  with  464  engraviDita. 
Cloth,  $4.50,  net. 

0IT8HNT    (AETHUlt   E.)     A    TEXT-BOOK  OF  PHARMACOLOGY  AND 

THERAPEUTICS.     Second   edition.     Octavo   of  732   pnges,   with   47   i" '  — 

Cloth,  83. 76.  n«.     . 


DOCTRINES  OF  THE  CIRCULATION  OF  THE  BLOOD.    In  one  hand- 
some i2mo.  volume  of  293  pages.    Cloth,  (2. 

DAVEHFOBT    (T.  H.).     DISEASES   OF    WOMEN.     A   Manual   of  Gynecology. 
For  the  une  of  8tuden(«  and  (ieneral  Practi doners.     Fourth  edition.     12mo.,  402  pafcea 
and  lo4  engravings.     Cloth,  $1.75,  ne(. 


DAVIS  (EDWAED  P.).  A  TREATISE  ON  OBSTETRICS.  For  Studenta  and 
Practitioners.  In  one  verj  handsome  octavo  volume  of  64tl  pages,  with  217  engraviugB, 
and  30  Aill-page  plates  in  colon  and  monochrome.     Cloth,  {6;  leather.  (6. 

e  large  octavo  volume  of  700 

DENinS  (FEEDEEIO  S.),  AND  BILLINaS  (JOHN  S.).  A  SYSTEM  OF 
SVRQERY.  In  Contributiom  by  American  Authora.  In  four  verv  handnome  octavo 
volumes,  containing  3662  p^ee,  with  1585  engravinf^s,  and  45  full-page  plates  in  colors 
and  monochrome.  Per  volume,  cloth,  $6;  leather,  $7;  half  Morocco,  gilt  back  and 
top,  tDt.50.    Far  tide  by  anbicriptum  mly.     Full  prospectus  free. 


Editor.     A    TEXT-BOOK   ON  NERVOUS  DISEASES.      By    American 

Authors.     In  one  haodgonie  oct&vo  volume  of  1064  pages,  with  341  engravingn  and  7 
colored  plates.     Cloth,  (!6;  leather,  $7,  nrf. 

DE  SCHWEIHITZ  (OEOEOE  E.).  THE  TOXIC  AMBLYOPIAS;  THEIR 
CLASSIFICATION,  HISTORY,  SYMPTOMS,  PATHOLOGY  AND  TREAT- 
MENT.  Very  handsome  octavo,  240  pages,  46  engravings,  and  9  fiill-page  plates  in 
colors.     Limited  edition,  de  luxe  blading,  !N,  I'.tL 


DEUITT  (EOEEET).  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MODERN 
SUROEBY.  From  the  twelfth  London  edition,  edited  by  Stablkt  Boyd,  F.R.C.S. 
Large  octavo,  965  pages,  with  373  engravings.     Cloth,  (4 ;  leather,  f6. 

DVAITE   fALEXANDEB).    A   DICTIONARY    OF   MEDICINE   AND     THE 

ALLIED  SCIENCES.  Comprising  the  Pronunciation,  Derivation  and  Full  Explan- 
atjon  of  Medical,  Denial,  Pharmaceutical  and  Veterinary  Terms.  Together  with  much 
Collateral  Descriptive  Matter,  Numerous  Tables,  etc  Third  edition.  Square  octavo 
volume  of  652  pages  with  8  colored  plates  and  thumb  indei.  Cloth,  $3,00,  net;  limp 
leather,  $4.00,  net. 

imDLET  (E.O.).  A  TREATISE  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE 
OF  OYNECOLOOY.  For  Studenta  and  Practitioners.  Second  ediiion.  In  one 
very  handsome  octavo  volume  of  717  pages,  with  453  engravings,  of  which  47  are 
colored,  and  8  full  page  plates  in  colors  and  monochrome.  Cloth,  $6.00,  net;  leather, 
$6.00,  net;  half  morocco,  $6.60,  neL 


DXmOAX  (J.  MATTHEWS).    CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  THE  DISEASES 
OF  WOMEN.     In  one  ocUvo  volume  of  175  pages.     Cloth,  $1.60. 
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DUHGLISOH  (KOBLBT).  A  DICTIONARY  OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCE.  Con- 
taining s  full  Explanation  of  the  VarioUH  Subi«ctB  and  TermB  of  Anatomy,  Phvsiolorr. 
Medical  Chemiatry,  Pharmacy,  PharmaeoloKy,  Therapeutics,  Medidne,  Hygien 


Pathology,  Suraerji  Ophthalmology,  Otology,  Laryngolt^,  Dermalologj,  Gynecology, 
Obstetrics,  Pediatrics,  Medical  Jurisprudence,  Dentistry.  Veierinary  Science,  etc^  etc 
By  KoBLET  DnKOLiBON,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  late  Professor  or  Institutes  of  Medicine  in  the 
JelfeiBOn  Medical  College  of  Pniladelphia.  Edited  br  Bicbars  J.  Dungubok,  A.M., 
M.D.  Twenty-eecond  edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  greatly  enlarged  and  improved, 
with  the  Pronunciation,  Accentuation  and  Derivation  of  the  Terau.  With  Appendix. 
Imperial  octavo  of  1350  pages,  with  thumb  letter  iodei.  Cloth,  |7.00,  nrf;  leather, 
$8.00,  iifL      Thix  edition  conlaim  pn.irail  nf  Dr.  Roblfy  Dangliion. 

DUNHAM  (EDWABD  K.).    MOJIBW  AND  NORMAL  HISTOLOGY.    OcUtp, 

460  pages,  with  360  illustrations.     Cloth,  f3.25,  imL 
NORMAL   BISTOLOOr.     Second    edition.      Octavo,   319   pages,    vith    244 

illustrations.     Cloth,  f2.S0,  ntL 
XOEIjnr  (WILLIAM  T.k    A  OUIDE  TO  DISSECTION  OF  THE  HUMAN 

BODY.     Oclavo,  about  4.'i0  pages,  richly  illustrated  in  black  and  colom     In  Pnu. 
REGIONAL  ANA  TOMY  OF  THE  HEAD  AND  NECK  FOR  STUDENTS 

A  ND  FRA  CTITIONERS.     Octavo,  240  pagea,  with  36  e-gravings  and  20  plates  in 
black  and  oolors.     Cloth,  (2.50,  net. 


EDIS   (ABTKUB   W.).    DISEASES  OF  WOMEN.      Svo.,  576  pages,  with  148 

engraTtngt.    CloUi,  ^;  leatlier,  H- 
EGBEBT   (SENEGA).     HYGIENE  AND    SANITATION.     Second  edition.     In 

one  12nio.  volume  of  427  pages,  with  77  iUusIrations.     Cloth,  $2.25,  nef. 
ELUS  (GEOBOE  VMEE).     DEMONSTRATIONS  IN  ANATOMY,     Eighth 

edition.     Octavo,  716  pages,  with  249  engravings.     Cloth,  (4.26 ;  leather,  $5.25. 
EHUET   (THOMAS  ADDIS).     THE   PRINCIPLES  AND   PRACTICE    OF 

a  YNJECOLOG  Y.    For  the  use  of  Students  and  Practitioners.    Third  edition,  enlarged 

and  revised.     8vo.  of  880  pages,  with  150  original  engravings.     Cloth,  $5 ;  leather,  $6. 

EEIOHSEN  (JOHN  E.).    THE  SCIENCE  AND  ART  OF  SURGERY.    From 

the  eighth  enlarged  and  revised  London  edition.     In  two  large  octavo  volumes  containing 

2316  pages,  with  984  engravings.     Cloth,  $9 ;  leather,  $11. 
S8SI0    (CHABLE8  J.).     PROSTHETIC   DENTISTRY.     Second   Edition.      See 

Amaiean  leii-boolei  of  Dmlittry,  pa^  2. 
DENTAL    METALLURGY.      Fourth  edition.      ISmo,   277  pages  with  14S 

engravings.     Cloth,  $1.76,  neL 
EVANS  (DAVID  J.l.    A  POCKET  TEXT-BOOK  OF  OBSTETRICS.    12mo. 

of  409 pages,  with  14S  illustrations.     Cloth,  $1.75,  rut;  limp  leather,  $2.25,  nef. 


riEIiD  (GEOROE  P.).  A  MANUAL  OF  DISEASES  OF  THE  EAR.  Fourth 
edition.     Octavo,  391  pages,  with  73  engravings  and  21  colored  plates.     Clotb,  $3.75. 

riNDLEY  (PALMER  D.).  A  TREATISE  ON  OYN.ECOLOGICAL  DIAG- 
NOSIS.    Octavo,  abont  600  pages,  richly  illustrated.     Shortly. 

FLINT  ( ATTSTIN).  A  TREA  TISE  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRA  CTICE 
OF  MEDICINE.  Seventh  ediUon,  thoroughly  revised  by  Fkederice  P.  Hehby,  M.D. 
In  one  large  8vo.  volume  of  1143  pages,  with  engravings.    Clotb,  $5 ;  leather.  $6. 

A  MANUAL  OF  A  USCULTATION  AND  PERCUSSION;  at  the  Ph™- 

cal  IKagnosis  of  Diseases  of  the  Lungs  and  Heart,  and  of  Thoredc  Aneurism.  Hfth 
edition,  revised  by  Jakes  C.  Wilson,  M.D.  In  one  handsome  12mo.  volume  of  2T4 
pages,  with  12  engravingB. 
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A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  OS  THE  DlAHSOSIS  ASD  TREAT- 
MENT OF  DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART.  6ecoDd  edidoD,  enlarged.  In  one 
octaTO  Tolnme  of  6S0  pages.     Cloth,  (4. 

MEDICAL  ESSAYS.    In  one  12mo.  volume  of  210  pages.    Cloth,  f  1.38. 

FLOTT  (AITSTIS).  A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  PHYSICAL  EX- 
PLORATION OF  THE  CHEST,  AND  THE  DIAGNOSIS  OF  DISEASES 
AFFECTING  THE  RESPIRATORY  ORGANS.  Second  and  reriaed  ediUon.  In 
one  oclBTo  Tolume  of  &B1  pagee.     Cloth,  t4.m. 

ON  PHTHISIS:  ITS  MORBID  ANA  TOMY,  ETIOLOG  T,  ETC.    A  Seriet 

of  Clinical  Lectures.     In  one  Svo.  volume  of  442  pages.     Cloth,  $3.50. 
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It  MaUai  Di»am»  {flee  page  4),  at  $5.00,  net,  for  the  t« 
FOBHULASY,  THE  NATIONAL.    See  Stm,  Maiteh  &  Cagpai^t  Na^<mid  Di^mia, 

ton/,  page  14. 
FOEMULAEY,  POCKET.     Fourth  ediUon.    See  page  1.    «1.50,  net. 
POSTER  iMIOHAEL).    A  TEXT-ROOK  OF  PHYSIOLOGY.    Sixth  and  revbed 

American  from  the  sLith  English  edition.     In  one  large  octavo  volume  of  923  pages, 

with  257  illustratioDS.    Cloth,  (4.50j  leather,  $5.50. 
FOTHEEaiLL(J.MniNEE).    HAND-BOOK  OF  TREATMENT.    Third  edition. 

OcUvo,  6<(4  pages.     Cloth,  (3.75;  leather,  14.76. 
FOWNES   (GEOROE).    A  MANUAL  OF  ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY  (IN. 

OROANIO  AND  ORGANIC).    Twelfth  edition.     Embodying  Watts'  PA^woi  o»d 

Inorgaaie  GhemUby.     In  one  royal  12mo.  volume  of  1061  pages,  with  188  engravinpi,  and 

1  colored  plate.     Cloth,  $2.76;  leather,  $3.26. 
PaANKLAND  (E.)  AND  JAPP  (F.  E.).    INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.    Octavo, 
S77  pages,  with  51  engravings  and  2  plates.     Cloth,  $3,75;  leather,  $4.75. 


OALLAtrSET    (BERN  B.).      A    POCKET    TEXT-BOOK    OF  SURGERY. 

12ino.  of  about  Wi  pages,  with  many  illuBtrationB.     In  Prtu. 
OANT  (FREDERICK  JAMES).    THE  STUDENT'S  SUBOERT.    AMultomin 

Parvo.     lu  one  square  octavo  volume  of  846  pages,  with  159  engravings.     Cloth,  $3.75. 
OAYLORD  (HAEVET  K.)  AND  ASOBOFF  (LUDWIOi.    THE  PRINCIPLES 

OF  PATHOLOOICAL  HISTOLOGY.     With  an  introdudory  note  by  William  H. 

Welch,  M,  D,     lu  one  very  handsome  cjuarto  volume  of  364  pages,  with  81  engravings 

in  the  test  and  40  full-page  plafes.     Cloih,  $7.50,  net. 
OERBISH  (FREDEKIG  H.)-     A   TEXT-BOOK  OF  ANATOMY.     By  American 

Authors.     Edited  by  Fbbderic  H,  GERRias,  M.  D.     In  one  imp.  octavo  volume  of  916 

Cages,  with  950  illualrations  in  black  and  colors.     Cloth,  $6.60 ;  flexible  water-proo^ 
7 ;  sheep,  $7.60,  tuU 


ORAY(HENRYl.  ANATOMY,  DESCRIPTIVE  AND  SURGICAL.  Ne»  (16lh) 
edition  thoroughly  revised.  In  one  imfjerial  octavo  volume  of  1249  pages,  with  780  large 
and  elaborate  engravings.  Price  with  illustrations  in  colors,  cloth.  $6.25,  net;  leather, 
$7.25,  net.     Price,  with  illustrations  in  black,  cloth, $5.50;  leather, $6. 50,  nti. 

OEAYSON  (CHARLES  P.).  DISEASES  OF  THE  THROAT,  NOSE,  AND 
ASSOCrATED  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  EAR.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of 
about  600  psge^,  with  129  engraving  and  S  plaies  in  colors  and  monochrome.     In  Pro*. 

OREEH  (T.  HENRY).  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  PATHOLOGY  AND  MOR- 
BID ANATOMY.  New  (9th)  American  from  ninth  and  revised  English  edition. 
Oct.  665  pages,  with  339  engraving  and  4  colored  plates.     Cloth,  $3. 25,  net. 

OEEENE  (WILLIAM  H.).  A  MANUAL  OF  MEDICAL  CHEMISTRY.  For 
the  Use  of  Students.  Based  upon  Bowman's  Medical  Chanitiry.  In  one  12ino.  voluma 
of  310  pages,  with  74  illustrations.     Cloth,  $1.75. 
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GROSS  (SAMUEL  D.).  A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES. 
INJURIES  AND  MALFORMATIONS  OF  THE  URINARY  BLADDER, 
THE  PROSTATE  OLAND  AND  THE  URETHRA.  Third  ediUon,  revUed  by 
Sajjcei,  W.  Gbosb,  M.D.     OcUvo  of  674  pages,  with  170  iilusUations.    Cloth,  $4.50. 

HABEBSHON  (S.  0.1.  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  ABDOMEN.  Becood 
American  from  the  third  English  edidoo.  Octavo,  554  pages,  with  II  engravingB. 
Cloth,  $3.50. 

F*T.T.  (WmFIELD  8.).  TEXT-BOOK  OF  PHYSIOLOOY.  OcUto,  672  pagca, 
with  343  engrBTingB  and  6  colored  plates.     Cloth,  (4.00,  net ;   leather,  ^.OO,  lut. 

HAMILTON  (ALLAN  McLANE).  NERVOUS  DISEASES,  THEIR  DESCRIP- 
TION AND  TREATMENT.  Second  and  revised  edition.  In  one  ocUvo  Tolume  of 
698  pages,  with  72  enKravinKs.     Cloth,  (4. 

EABDAWAT  (W.  A.).  MANUAL  OF  SKIN  DISEASES.  Second  ediUon. 
12mo.,  560  pages  with  40  illustrationB  and  2  colored  platfs.     Cloth,  $2.25,  mL 

HAEE  (HOBABT  AMOET).  A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  PRACTICAL  THERAPEU- 
TICS, with  Spedal  Reference  to  the  Application  of  Semedial  Measures  lo  Dimaat  and 
their  EmploTinent  upon  a  Rational  Bads.  With  Brticles  on  vtrioux  subjects  br  well-lmaini 
Bpecialixls,  Ninth  revised  edition.  In  one  octavo  volume  of  H6I  pages,  with  105  engrmv- 
inge and  4 colored  plates.    Cloth,  $400,  n£t,-  leather,  $5.00,  net;  half  morocco,  $5.50,  net 

PRACTICAL  DIAGNOSIS.  The  Use  of  Symptoms  in  the  Diagnosis  of  Din- 
ease.  Fourth  edition,  revised  and  oilaiged.  In  one  octavo  volume  of  023  pafces,  with 
206  engravings,  and  14  full-page  plates.     Cloth,  |5,  tut;  half  tnorocco,  (6.60,  net 

Editor.    A  SYSTEM  OF  PRACTICAL  THERAPEUTICS.     By  AmericM 

and  Fordgn  Authors.  In  a  series  of  contributions  bv  emiuent  practitioners.  Second 
edition.  Li  three  large  octavo  volumes  containinji  2.iH3  psgct!,  with  457  emftravings  and 
26  full-page  plales.  Price  per  volume,  cloth,  $6.00,  ntl;  leather,  $6.00,  niU;  htiS 
morocco,  $7.00,  net.  For  aaU  by  lubteriptian  only.  Pull  proepeclus  free  on  application 
to  the  publishers. 

ON  THE  MEDICAL  COMPLICATIONS  AND  SEQUELS  OF  TYPHOID 

FEVEB.    Octavo,  276  pages,  21  engravings,  and2  full-ptige  plates.     Qoth,  $2.40,  net. 

HAEBINGTON  (CHARLES).  A  TREATISE  ON  PRACTICAL  HYGIENE. 
Handsome  octavo  of  721  pages,  with  106  engravings  and  12  plates  in  colors  and  mono- 
chrome.    CJotb,  $4.25,  net 

HARTSHOENE  (HENRT|.  ESSENTIALS  OF  MEDICINE.  Fifth  edition. 
12mo.,  669  pag^  with  144  engravings.     Cloth,  $2.76. 

A   HANDBOOK  OF  ANATOMY  AND   PHYSIOLOGY.     In  one  12mo. 

rolome  of  310  pages,  with  220  engravings.     Cloth,  $1.76. 

A  CONSPECTUS  OF  THE  MEDICAL  SCIENCES.    Comprising  Mauaala 

of  Anatomy,  Physiologv,  Chemistry,  Materia  Medica,  Practice  of  Medicine,  Surgery  and 
Obstetrics.  Second  edition.  In  one  royal  12mo.  volume  of  1026  pages,  with  477  iUoa- 
trations.     Cloth,  $4.25;  leather,  $5. 

HATDEN  (JAMES  R.).  A  POCKET  TEXT-BOOK  OF  VENEREAL  DIS- 
EASES. Third  «lition.  In  one  12mo.  volume  of  304  pages,  with  66  engravings. 
Cloth, $1.76,  net;  Flexible  red  leather,  $2.2-'),  tifl.  See  Lea's  series  of  Pocket  Teit- 
Books,  page  12. 

HAYEM  (OEORGES)  AND  HARE  (H.  A.}.  PHYSICAL  AND  NATURAL 
THERAPEUTICS.  The  Remedial  Use  of  Heat,  Electricity,  Modifications  of  Atmo»- 
pheric  Pressure,  Climates  and  Mineral  Waters.  Ekiited  bv  Prof  H.  A.  Hake,  M.D. 
In  one  octavo  volume  of  414  pages,  with  113  engravings.     C'loth,  $3. 

HERMAN  (O.  ERNESTl.  FIRST  LINES  IN  MIDWIFERY.  12mo.,  198  pag«^ 
with  80  engravings.     Cloth,  $1. 26.     See  StvdeTiUf  Stria  <^  Mmntalt,  page  14. 

HERMANN  (L.).  EXPERIMENTAL  PHARMACOLOGY.  A  Handbook  of  the 
Methods  for  Determining  the  Physiological  Actions  of  Drugs.  Translated  by  Bobebi 
Meads  Smith, M.D.     In  one  12mo.  vol.  of  199  pages,  wiUi  32  engraving     Cloth,  $1.60. 
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___    10.  A.).     LECTURES    ON    CHEMICAL    PATHOLOOY.    In  one 
iz  mo.  volume  of  454  pages.     Cloth,  $1.75,  net. 

HILL  (BEEKELEY).  SYPHILIS  AND  LOCAL  COSTAQIOUS  DISORDERS. 
In  one  Sto.  volume  of  479  pages.    Clotfa,  S3.26. 

HTTiTiTBB  (THOUAB).  A  HANDBOOK  OF  SKIN  DISEASES.  Second  edition. 
In  one  royal  12mo.  volume  ot  353  pai^ea,  with  Iwo  plates.     Cloth,  $2.25. 

HntST  (BARTON  0.)  AND  PIEEaOL  laEOBOE  A.).  HUMAN  MONSTROS- 
ITIES. Magnificent  folio,  containinK  220  pages  of  text  and  illustrated  with  123  engrav- 
ingB  and  39  large  photognphic  plates  from  nature.     Iq  four  parts,  price  each,  (5. 

HOBLYN  (EIOHAED  D.).  A  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  TERMS  USED  IS 
MEDICINE  AND  THE  COLLATERAL  SCIENCES.  Thirteenth  edition.  In 
one  12mo.  volume  of  845  pages.     Cloth,  f3.00,  net 

HODOE  (HUGH  L.).  ON  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN.  Second  and  revised  edition. 
Stc,  519  pages,  with  illustrations.     Cloth.  (4.50. 

HOFFMANN  (FBEDEBICK)  AND  POWER  (FEEDESIOK  B.).  A  MANUAL 
OF  CHEMICAL  ANAL  YSIS,  as  Applied  lo  the  EranunaUon  of  Medidnal  Chemicala 
and  their  Preparations.  Third  edition,  entirely  rewritten  and  much  enlarged.  In  one 
handsome  octavo  volume  of  621  pages,  with  179  engravings.     Cloth,  $4.25. 

HOLMES  (TIMOTHT).  A  TREATISE  ON  SURGERY.  Ila  Principles  and 
Pnctice.  tVom  the  fifth  English  edition.  Edited  by  T.  Pickekino  Pick,  F.R.aS. 
Octavo,  1008  pages,  with  428  engravings.     Cloth,  (S;  leather,  (7. 

A  SYSTEM   OF  SURGERY.     With  additions  by  various  American  authors. 

Edited  by  John  H.  Packabd,  M.D.      In  three  8vo.  volume*  containing  313T  pages, 
with  979  eogravingB  and  13  lithographic  plates.    Per  volume,  clolh,  f  6. 

HUDSON  (A.).  LECTURES  ON  THE  STUDY  OF  FEVER.  In  one  octavo 
volume  of  308  pages.     Cloth,  12.50. 

HUNTmOTON  (QEOROE  S.).  ABDOMINAL  ANATOMY.  In  one  imperial 
quarto  volume,  with  about  2S0  pages  of  teit  and  about  300  full-page  plates.     In  Prat. 

HYDE  (JAMES  NEVINS)  AND  MONTOOUERY  (FRANK  H.).  A  PRAC- 
TICAL TREATISE  ON  DISEASESOF  THE  SKIN.  Siilh  edition,  thoroaghlv 
revised.  Octavo,  832  pages,  with  107  engraviqga  and  27  full-paR«  plates,  9  of  wtiicb 
are  colored.    Clolh,  (4.50,  ael;  leather,  15.50,  nel;  half  morocco,  $6.00,  net. 

JAOESON  (OEOROE  THOMAS).  THE  BEADY-REFERENCE  HANDBOOK 
OF  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN.  Fourth  edition.  12mo.  volume  of  617  pages, 
with  82  engravings,  and  3  colored  plates.    Cloth,  $2.75,  neL 

JAMIEaON  (W.ALLAN).  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN.  Third  editioa  Octavo, 
656  pages,  with  1  engraving  and  9  double-page  chromo-lithographic  plates.     Cloth,  $6. 

JEWETT  (OHABLES).  ESSENTIALS  OF  OBSTETRICS.  Second  edition. 
12mo.,  385  pages,  with  80  engravings  and  5  colored  plates.     Cloth,    $2.25,  ntl. 

THE  PRACTICE  OF  OBSTETRICS.     By  American  Anthora.    Second  edition. 

One   octavo  volume  of  775  pages,   with   445  engravings  in  black   and  colore,  and  35 
full-page  colored  plates.     Cloth,   $5.00 ;  leather,  $6.00 ;  half  morocco,  $6.60. 

JULEB  (HENBY).  A  HANDBOOK  OF  OPHTHALMIC  SCIENCE  AND 
PRACTICE.  Second  edidon.  In  one  octavo  volume  of  540  pages,  with  201  engrav- 
ings, 17  chromo-lithographic  plates,  test-types  of  Jaeger  and  Snellen,  and  Holmgren's 
Colop-Blindness  Test.     Cloth,$5.50:  leather,  $6.50. 

KIBK  (EDWARD  0.1.  OPERATIVE  DENTISTRY.  Second  edition.  Ree 
Ameriean  Tai-boola  ^  Denliitn/,  page  2. 

KINa  (A.  F.  A.).  A  MANUAL  OF  OBSTETRICS.  Eighth  edition.  In  one 
12mo.  volume  of  612  pages,  with  264  illDstratioos.    Cloth,  $2.50,  net. 

KLEIN  (E.).    ELEMENTS  OF  HISTOLOGY.    Fifth  edition.     In  one  pooket-dia 
12nM).  volume  of  506  pages,  with  296  wgravings.     Clotii,  $2.00,  net. 
See  Siudmti  SerUt  of  ManuaU,  page  14. 
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LA  BOCEE  (R.).  YELLOW  FEVER.  In  two  Sto.  Tolumn  of  1468  [>■««•. 
aoth,?7. 

LAUBEHOB  {J.  Z.)  AHDMOON  (BOBEBT  0.).  OPaTBALUlC SURQERT. 
Second  edition.     OcUto,  227  pagcB,  with  66  engrariiigB.     Cloth,  $2.76. 

liA  (HEHBY  C).  CHAPTERS  FROM  THE  RELIGIOUS  BISTORT  OF 
SPAIN;  CENSORSHIP  OF  THE  PRESS;  MYSTICS  AND  TLLUMINATI; 
THE  ENDEMONIADAS ;  EL  SANTO  NINO  DE  LA  OUABDIA;  BBI- 
ANDA  DE  BARDAXI.     In  one  12mo.  volume  of  522  pagffi.     Cloth,  $2.60. 

A  HISTORY  OF  AURICULAR  CONFESSION  AND  INDULOENCES 

IN  THE  LATIN  CHURCH.     In  three  octavo  volumei  of  about  600  pages  each. 
Per  volume,  cloth,  $3. 

THE  MORISCOS  OF  SPAIN:  THEIR  CONVERSION  AND  EXPULSION. 

In  one  rojsl  12mo.  volume  of  about  42>  ptgee.     Extra  clotb,  $2,25,  n«(. 

STUDIES  IN  CHURCH  HISTORY.     New   ediaon.      12mo ,  606  pag«. 

Cloth,  $2.60. 

SUPERSTITION  AND  FORCE;  ESSA  YS  ON  THE  WAOER  OF  LA  W, 

THE    WAOER    OF  RATTLE,   THE   ORDEAL  AND   TORTURE.     Fourth 
edition,  thorougliljr  revised.     In  one  royal  12dio.  volume  of  629  pagea.     Cloth.  $2. 75. 

AN  HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  SACERDOTAL  CELIBACY  IN  THE 

CHRISTIAN  CHURCH.    Second  editioa.    In  one  handwme  ocUvo  volnme  of  686 
pagee.     Cloth,  $4.60. 

LEA'S  SEBIBS  OF  HEDIOAL  EPITOMES.  Covering  the  entire  6eld  of  medidne 
and  sunrery  in  twenty  convenient  volumes  of  about  250  pigee  each,  amply  illostnted 
and  wrilten  by  prominent  teachere  and  epecialista.  Conipendions,  authoritstive  and 
modern.  Following  each  chapter  ia  a  series  of  queetions  which  will  be  found  convooieat 
in  quizzing.     The  ^ries  is  conatituled  as  follows ; 

1.  Hale's  Analomy.  2,  Guenther's  Physiology.  3.  McGlannon's  Chemistry  utd 
Physics.  4.  Kiepe's  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeulica.  S.  Dayton's  Practice  of  Med- 
idne. 6.  Hollis's  Physical  Diagnosis.  7.  A m el U's  Clinical  £>iagnoilt  and  Urinalysis. 
8.  Nagle's  Nervous  and  Mentsl  DiseaBts.  9.  Wathen'a  HiWology.  10.  Stenbouse's 
Pathology.  11.  Arcbinard's  Bacteriology.  12.  Magee  and  Johnsan's  Sui^ery. 
13.    Veasey's   Ophthalmol ogy.      14.   Brown   and   Fergusou's   Ear,    Nose  and   Throat. 

16.  Schmidt's  Genilo-Urinary   and   Venereal   Diseases,     16.   Schalek'a   Dermaloli^. 

17,  I'ederseo'a    Oynanjology.       18.     M anion's    Obstetrics.       19.     Tuley's    Padlatncs. 
20.    Dwiglit's  Jurisprudence  and  Toxicology. 

IE  FEVBE  (BOBBBT).    A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  PHYSICAL  DIAGNOSIS    laone 

12mo.  volume  of  about  360  pages,  amply  illustrated,     h  Prat. 
LOHO    {ELIl.      A    MANUAL    OF    DENTAL    MATERIA    MEDICA    AND 

THERAPEUTICS.     12rao,,  abonl  350  pages  with  many  engravings.     ShorUg. 

LOOHIS  (AXFBED  L.)  AND  THOHFSON  (W.  OILMAIT),  Editors.  A  STS- 
TEM  OF  PRAOriCAL  MEDICINE.  In  Contributions  by  Various  American  Authors 
In  four  very  handsome  octavo  volumes  of  about  900  pages  each,  fully  illustrated  in  blark 
and  colors.  Per  volume,  cloth.  $6 ;  leather,  $6 ;  half  Morocco,  $7.  For  tak  by  tub- 
Kripdim  only.     Full  pn»pectue  free  on   application. 

LYMAN  (HEMBY  M.).  THE  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE.  In  one  very  hand 
some  octavo  volume  of  926  pages  with  170  engravings.     Cloth,  $4,76;  leather,  $6.75. 

LYONS  (BOBEBT  D.).  A  TREATISE  ON  FEVER.  In  one  octavo  volume  of  862 
pages.     Cloth,  $2.26. 

MACKENZIE  (JOHN  NOLAND).  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  NOSE  AND 
THROAT.    OcUvo,  of  about  600  pages,  richly  illustrated.     Preparmg. 

MAISCH  (JOHN  M.).  A  MANUAL  OF  ORGANIC  MATERIA  MEDICA. 
Seventh  edition,  thoroughly  revised  by  H,  C.  C.  Maisch,  Ph.O.,  Ph.D.  In  one  very 
handsome  12mo.  of  612  pages,  with  285  engravings.     Cloth,  $2,60,  net. 
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ICALSBABT  (GEO.  E.).  A  POCKET  TEXT-BOOK  OF  THEORY  AND 
FBA  CTJCE  OF  MEDICINE,  12ino.  405  pages,  with  <5  illuBtrttionii.  CToth,  tl.76, 
net;  fleiibla  red  leather,  $2.25,  net. 

MANUALS.  See  Studenti  Quit  Seriei,  page  14,  SladeaU  Sena  of  Manwii*,  page  14,  and 
Serie»  of  Olinieal  Manualt,  page  13. 

UABSH  (HOWAED).  DISEASES  OF  THE  JOINTS.  In  one  I2mo.  Tolnme  of 
468  pages,  with  64  eugraTbgB  and  a  colored  plate.  Cloth,  f2.  See  Sariet  of  CltnteoJ 
MatiuaU,  page  13. 


MARTIN  (WALTON)  AND  KOOKWELL  (W.  H.,  JE.).  A  POCKET  TEXT- 
BOOK OF  CHEMISTBY  AND  PSYHICS.  IMmo.  3flfi  pages,  with  137  illuv 
tntiona.     Cloth,  $1.50,  nef;  flexible  red  leather,  $2.00,  net. 


MEDIOAL  HEWS  POOKET  F0&MtlLAR7.    See  page  1.    $1.60,  neL 

MITCHELL  {JOHN  K.l.  REMOTE  CONSEQUENCES  OF  INJURIES  OF 
NERVES  AND  THEIB  TREATMENT.  In  one  handBome  12mo.  ffolame  of  28» 
pages,  with  12  illiutntions.     Cloth  $1.75. 


HUS8EE  (JOHN  H.).  A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  MEDICAL  DIAGNO- 
SIS, for  StudenU  and  PhTddans.  Fourth  edition.  Octavo,  1104  pages,  with  260  en- 
gniTings  and  4S  full-page  colored  plates.  Cloth,  $6.00;  leather,  $7.00;  half  morocco, 
$7.50,  net. 

NATIONAL  DISPENSATOET.    See  SmU,  JfaucA  A  Catpari,  page  14. 

NATIONAL    FOEMULAET.      See  Nalionai  Dirpauatary,  page  14. 

NATIONAL  MEDIOAL  DIOTIONAET.    See  BUlingi,,  page  3. 

HETI7.ESHIP  (E.).     DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE.     Sixth  American  from  sixth 


NICHOLS  (JOHN  B.)  AND  VALE  (F.  P.).  A  POCKET  TEXT-BOOK  OF 
HISTOLOOY  AND  PATHOLOGY.  12ino.  of  459  pages,  with  213  illustrations, 
aoth,  $1.75,  net;  flexible  red  leather,  $2,25,  ntl. 

N0EEI8  (WM.  P.)  AND  OLIVEE  (CHAS.  A..).  TEXT-BOOK  OF  OPHTHAL- 
MOLOGY. In  one  octavo  volume  of  641  pages,  with  357  eDgravlDtcs  and  5  colored 
plates.     Cloth,  $5;  leather,  $6. 

OWEN  (EDMUND).  SURGICAL  DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN.  Id  one  12o)o. 
volume  of  52-5  pages,  with  85  engravings  and  4  colored  plates.  Cloth,  $2.  See  Senet  of 
CUnieal  ManiuUt,  page  13. 

FAEK  (WILLIAM  H.l.    BACTERIOLOGY  IN  MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY. 

llmi.  0S4  page-s  with  87  engravings  in  blask  and  colors  and  2  colored  plates.     Cloth, 
$3.00,  net 

FAEK  (EOBWELL),  Editor.  A  TREATISE  ON  SURGERY,  by  American  Anthom 
For  StudenlH  and  Practilionen  of  Surgery  and  Medidne.  Tliird  edition.  In  one 
large  octavo  volume  of  140S  pages,  with  692  engravings  and  64  plates.  Cloth,  $7.00/ 
leather,  $8.00,  net. 
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FABVm  (THEOPHILUS).  TRE  SCIESCE  AND  ART  OF  OBSTETRICS. 
Third  edition.  In  oae  handsome  octavo  volume  of  677  pages,  vith  267  engraTingB  and 
2  colored  plates.    Cloth,  {4.25;  leather,  (S  25. 

PEPPER'S  SYSTEM  OF  MEDICINE.    See  page  2. 

PEPPER  (A.  JO-  SUROICAL  PATROLOQY.  In  one  12nio  volomeof  611  pajj™, 
with  81  engravings.    Cloth,  £2.    See  Sludent£  Stria  q<  Matuiali,  page  14. 

PICK  (T.  PICKEEDTO).  FRACTURES  AND  DISLOCATIONS.  In  one  12iw>. 
volume  of  630  pages,  wilh  93  engravings.    Cloth,  $2.    See  Serim  a/  Ctmital  MatmaU,  p.  IS. 

PLAYFAIE  (W.  8.).  TBE  SCIENCE  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MIDWIFERY. 
Seventh  American  from  the  I^inth  English  edition.  Octavo,  TOO  pages,  with  207  engrav- 
ings and  T  fall  page  plalea.     Cloth,  (3.75,-  leather,  $4.75.  wi. 


POUTZER  (ADAM).  A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  TRE  DISEASES  OF  TBE  EAR 
AND  ADJACENT  OROANS.  Third  American  from  the  Fourth  German  edition. 
In  one  octavo  volume  of  74H  pages,  with  330  original  engraTings.     Prrparittg. 

POCKET  FORUtFLARY.    Fourth  edition.    See  page  1. 

POCKET  TEXT-BOOKS  Cover  the  entire  domain  of  medicine  in  sixteen  volumes  of 
360  to  525  panes  each,  written  bv  leitclieni  in  leading  American  medical  colleges. 
Issued  under  the  editorial  superviiuon  of  Bern  B.  (iAI-Laodet,  M.D..  of  the  College  of 
Phvsicians  and  l^urgeona,  New  York.  Thoroughl;  modem  and  authoritative,  concise 
and  clear,  amply  JlJiistrated  with  engravings  and  plates,  handsomel;  printed  and 
bound.  The  seriex  in  coiulitiited  as  follows;  Anatomv,  Physiology,  Cliemistrj  and 
Physics,  Hislolofcy  and  Pathologv,  Materia  Medica,  Theiapenlics,  Medical  Phannaey, 
Prescription  Writing  and  Medical'  Latin,  Hisctice,  Diainiosiii,  Kervoua  and  Mental  Die- 
eases,  Surgery,  Venereal  Disease*,  Wkin  Diseases,  Eye,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat,  Ob«tetrics, 
Gynecology,  Diseases  of  Children,  Bacteriology.  For  further  details  see  under  renpective 
authors  in  tbis  catalogue.     Special  <urcu1ar  free  on  application. 

POTTS  {0HA8.  S.).  A  POCKET  TEXT-BOOK  OF  NERVOUS  AND 
MENTAL  DISEASES.  I2d)o.  of  4-^  pages,  wilh  gS  illustrations,  aoth,  $1.75,  «« ; 
flexible  red  leather,  $2.25,  neL     Lea's  Series  of  Pochet  Text-Books,  page  12. 


POSEY  (W.   C.}   AJW  WEIGHT  (JONATHAN),    v 

EYE,   NOSE,   THROAT  AND  EAR.     Ociavo,  about  8 
in  black  and  colors.     In  Presi. 

PROOBEBBIVE  UEDICIHE.    Seepage  1.    Perannum.  $10.00. 

POEDT  (CHARLES  W.).  BRIOHT'S  DISEASE  AND  ALLIED  AFFEC- 
TIONS OF  THE  KIDNEY.  In  one  octavo  volume  of  288  pages,  with  18  engrav- 
ings.    Cloth,  $2- 


See  StvdetM  Qaii  Serht,  page  14, 

RALFE  (CHARLES  H.).    CLINICAL  CHEMISTRY.    In  one  12mo.  volume  of 
314  pages,  with  16  engravings.     Clotb,fl.50.     See  SUuleaUf  Seriet  of  Manuals,  page  14. 

REM8EN  (IRA).     TBE  PRINCIPLES  OF  THEORETICAL   CHEMISTRY. 
Fifth  edition,  thoroughly  revised.     In  one  IZmo.  volume  of  326  pagee.     Cloth,  $2 
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ROBERTS  {JOHN  B.t.  THE  PRmCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MODERS 
SURGERY'.  Second  edldoo.  Id  one  ocUto  volume  of  833  pages,  with  474  engradngg 
ud  8  platai.     Cloth,  |4.2o,  nd/  leither,  ^.25,  net. 


»  (EDWARD  A.).  THE  ESSENTIALS  OF  HISTOLOGY,  DESCRIP- 
TIVE AND  PRACTICAL.  For  the  lue  of  Students.  Sixth  edilion.  Octavo,  426 
psgee,  with  463  LlluEtntioiiB.     Clotti,  t3,  ncL 


SOHLEIP  (WM.).  A  POCKET  TEXT-BOOK  OF  MATERIA  MEDICA, 
THERAPEUTICS,  PRESCRIPTION  WRITING.  MEDICAL  LATIN  AND 
MEDICAL  .PHARMACY.     12mo.  360  pagea.     Second  ediiion.     /a  JVesi. 

80HMAUS  (HANS.)  AND  EWINQ  (JAMES).  PATHOLOGY  AND  PATH- 
OLOGICAL ANATOMY.  Sixth  edition.  OcUto,  about  800  pnges,  with  320  tn- 
gravinge  in  black  and  colors.     la  Prea. 

SOHEEIBEB  (JOSEPH).  A  MANUAL  OF  TREATMENT  BY  MASSAGE 
AND  METHODICAL  MUSCLE  EXERCISE.  TransUled  bj  Walter  Meni>«l- 
80N,  M.D,,  of  New  YorL     Octavo,  274  pagee,  with  117  engiavint^. 

SEHH  (NICHOLAS).  SURGICAL  BACTEBIOLOQT.  Second  ediUon.  In  one 
octavo  volume  of  2tt8  pages,  with  13  platat,  10  of  which  are  colored,  and  9  eDgravings. 
Cloth.  12. 

SERIES  OF  OLINIOAL  UANUALS.  A  Series  of  Authorilative  Monographs  on 
important  Clinical  Subjects,  in  12mo.  voltimee  of  aboot  660  pages,  veil  illostnited.  The 
following  Tolumee  are  now  ready:  Cabteb  and  Probt's  Ophthalmic  Surgerv,  12.25; 
Mabsh  on  DiseBBCB  of  the  Joints,  $2 '  Owen  on  Surgical  Diseasee  of  CMldren,  |2  ; 
Pice  on  Fractures  and  Dislocations,  %i;  Yeo  on  Food,  2d  edition.  New  edition. 
Prrparing. 

For  separate  nodcee,  see  under  variouB  authors'  namee. 


SERIES  OF  POCKET  TEXT-BOOKS.    See  page  12. 

SERIES  OF  STUDENTS'  MANUALS.    See  next  page. 

SIMON  (CHARLES  E.>.  CLINICAL  DIAGNOSIS,  BY  MICROSCOPICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  METHODS.  Fourth  revised  edition.  Octavo,  60S  pages,  with 
139  engravingB  and  10  full-page  plates  in  colore.    Cloth,  $3.75,  net. 

1   octavo  volume  of  4S3    pages. 

SIMON  (W.).  MANUAL  OF  CHEMISTRY  A  Guide  to  Lecturee  and  Laboratory 
Work  for  BeKinnen  in  Chemistry.  A  Teit-boolc  spedally  adapted  for  Students  of  Phar- 
macy and  Medicine,  Seventh  edition  In  one  Hvo.  volume  of  613  pages,  with  t>4 
engravings  and  8  plates  showing  colore  of  64  testa  and  a  apectia  plUe.    Cloth,  ^.00,  net. 


SMITH  (J.  LEWIS).  THE  DISEASES  OF  INFANCY  AND  CHILDHOOD. 
Eighth  edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  rewritten  and  greatly  enlarged.  8vo.,  9S3  pages, 
with  273  lllustraUona  and  4  full-page  pUtes.     Cloth,t4.50i  leather,  15.60. 
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STUJiE  (ALTBED).  CHOLERA,-  ITS  ORIGIN,  HISTORY.  CAUSATIOS, 
SYMPTOMS,  LESIONS,  PREVENTION  AND  TREATMENT.  lDonel2iD0. 
volume  of  1S3  pv«s,  wilh  >  chart  showing  rouiai  of  previous  epidemici.     Cloth,  %!.'&. 


STILLB  lALFBED),  UAISCH  (JOHN  M.)  AND  0A8FABI  (OHAS.  JB.). 
THE  NATIONAL  DISPENSATORY :  Containing  the  Natural  Hislory,  Chemistry, 
Pharmacy,  Actions  and  Uses  of  Mediciner^  including  ihotie  recognized  in  the  latest  Phar- 
macopteias  of  the  UoiMd  States,  Qreat  Bntian  and  German;,  with  numerous  refermoea 
to  the  French  Codex.  Fifth  edition,  revised  and  eolarged  in  accordance  with  and  embrac- 
ing the  new  U.  S.  Pharmaeopccia,  Seventh  Decennial  Keviaion.  With  Supplemeol  contain- 
iDglbe  new  edition  of  the  NalumtU  Formulary.  Imperial  octavo,  2025  pagee,  with  320  en- 
Cloth,  ST.25 ;  leather,  ^    With  Thumb  ludex.    Qoth.  ^.75;  leather,  $8.5a 


A  TREATISE  ON  FRACTURES  AND  DISLOCATIONS.     Third  ediaon. 

In  one  handMiine  octavo  volume  of  842  pages,  with  336  engravings  and  32  full-page 

phUee.     Clotb,$Snef,'  leather,  $6,  nef  /  half  morocco,  $tl. 50,  n«f.j 

STUDENTS'  QUIZ  SEBIEB.  A  New  tieriee  of  Manuals  in  queetion  and  answer  for 
Students  wid  PraclitJoaers,  covering  the  eHsentials  of  medical  science.  Thirteen  volume*, 
pocket  size,  conveuienL  authoritative,  well  illustrated,  handsomely  bound  in  limp  cloth, 
and  issued  at  a  low  price.  1.  Anatomy  (double  number) ;  2.  Phj^ology^  3.  Chemiatij 
and  Physics  ■  4.  Histology,  Pathology  and  Bacteriology ;  6.  Materia  Medica  and  Thera- 
peullca;  6.  Practice  of  Medicine;  7.  Surgery  (double  number);  8.  Gen ito- Urinary  and 
Venereal  Disea&es;  9.  Diseases  of  the  Skin;  10.  Diseu&es  of  the  Eye,  Ear,  Throat  and 
Noee;  11.  Obstetrics;  12.  Gvnecology  |  13.  IKseases  of  Children.  Price,  (1  each,  except 
Noa.  1  and  7,  AniUomy  and  Sarpery,  which  being  double  numbers  are  priced  at  (1.75  eat^L 
Full  specimen  circular  on  apphcation  to  publishers. 

STUDENTS'  SERIES  OF  MANUALS.  A  Series  of  Fifteen  Manuals  by  Eminent 
Teachers  or  Examiners.  The  volumcu  are  pockel-size  12mos.  of  from  300-MO  pages,  pro- 
fuisely  illustrated,  and  bound  in  red  limp  cloth.  The  following  volumes  may  now  be 
announced;  Herman's  Firet  Lines  iu  Midwifery,  (il.26;  Bkuch'b  Materia  Medica  and 
Therapeutics  'uixth  edition),  $1.50,  net,-  Ku:iH'a  Elements  of  Histology  i5th  edition), 
$2.00,  net;  Peppeb'b  Surgical  Pathology,  (2;  T&EV£i'  Surreal  Applied  Anatomy, 
(2.00;  UALFffe  Cliuical  Cliemistry,  $1.50;  and  Ci^KKZ  and  LoCKwooD'8  IHsaedor's 
Manual,  $1.50 

For  separate  notices,  see  under  various  authors'  names. 


BUTTON  (JOHN  BLAND).  SURGICAL  DISEASES  OF  THE  OVARIES 
AND  FALLOPIAN  TUBES.  Including  Abdominal  Pregnancy.  In  one  12mo.  vol- 
ume of  513  pages,  with  llU  eogravings  and  5  colored  plates.     Cloth,  $3. 

SZYMONOWICZ  (L.)  AND  MacCALLUM  (J.  BEUCE).    A  TEXT-BOOR-  OF 

HISTOLOGY  OF  THE  HUMAN  HODY:  including  Microtoopical  Technique. 
Octavo,  about  4'',0  pagts,  with  ItiO  original  engravings  and  55  inset  plaies  in  black  and 
colors,  containing  SI  liguies.     In  /Vcu. 


TANNER  ITHOUAS  HAWKESI.  ON  THE  SIGNS  AND  DISEASES  OF 
PREUNANCY.  From  the  necood  English  edition.  In  one  ocuivo  volume  of  490  pagea,. 
with  4  colored  platee  and  16  engravings.     Cloth,  $4.25. 
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TATLOB  (ALFRED  8.)-  MEDICAL  JVEISPBUDESCE.  Prom  th«  twelflh 
English  edition,  revifed  b;  Clabe  Bell,  Ebu.,  ot  the  N.  Y.  Bar.  OcfaiTo,  831  pages. 
wilL  G4  engnringa  and  S  full-page  pUtee.    Cloth,  H^iO;  leather,  (6.50. 

Olf  POISONS    IN    RELATION    TO    MEDICINE    AND    MEDICAL 

JURISPRUDENCE.     Third  edmon.     8vo.,  788  pHgei,  with  101  illostratjoiw.    Cloth, 

TAYLOR  (ROBERT  W.).  OENITO- URINARY  AND  VENEREAL  DIS- 
EASES AND  SYPHILIS.  Sfcond  edition.  Octavo,  720  pages,  with  136  enertvings 
and  27  colored  plates.     Cloth,  $5.00 ;  leather,  $6.00 ;  half  morocco,  $6.50,  tut. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  SEXUAL  DISORDERS  lA  THE  MALE 

AND  FEMALE.      Second  edition.    Octavo,  434  plge^  with  91  engravingB  and  13 
plates.    Cloth,  (3.00,  net 

A    CLINICAL   ATLAS    OF    VENEREAL   AND    SKIN    DISEASES. 

Indading  DiBgnosis,  Pro^ods  and  Treatment.    In  «g:ht  large  folio  parts,  measuring 
14  X  18  inches,  and  compnung  213  beautiful  figures  on  58  full-page  chromo-lithagraphic 

Slates,  86  fine  engravings,  and  426  pages  of  text.     Bound  In  one  volume,  half  Turkej' 
lorocco,  $28.     Specimen  platen  bj  mail. 

leofSenicr 


THOUAB  (T.  0AILLARD)  AND  HUHDE  (PAUL  F.).  A  PRACTICAL 
TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN.  Sixth  edition,  thoroughly 
revised.    Odavo  824,  pages,  with  347  enKravinffi.    Cloth,  $5;  leather,  $6. 

TEOUPSOH  (W.  aiLUAH).  A  TEXT-ROOK  OF  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE 
For  Students  and  Practitioners.  Octavo,  1012  pages,  with  79  illuttlraliong.  Ootb, 
S-%.00,  leather,  $6.00,  half  roorocco,$6.50,  neL 


THOMPSON  (SIR  HENRY).  CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  DISEASES  OF 
THE  URINARY  ORGANS.  Second  and  revised  edition.  In  one  ocUvo  volume  of 
203  pages,  with  26  engravingB.    Clolh,  (2.25. 

THE  PATHOLOGY  AND   TREATMENT  OF  STRICTURE  OF  THE 

URETHRA  AND    URINARY  FISTULA.     From  the  third  English  edition. 

Octavo,  359  pagen,  with  47  engisvings  and  3  plates.     Clolh,  (3.60. 


A  SYSTEM  OF  SUROF.RY.     In  ConUibutiona  hj  Twenty-five  English  Sur- 
geons.    In  two  large  octavo  volumes,  containing  2298  pages,  with  950  engrovlugB  and 

4  full-page  plates,     i'er  set,  cloth,  (16. 
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TUTTLE  (GEO.  M.).  A  POCKET  TEXT-BOOK  OF  DISEASES  OF 
CHILDREN.  12mo.  374  ptges,  with  5  plaUe.  Cloth,  11.50,  net;  flexible  red 
leathn,  52.00,  net 

TAUGHAN  (VIOTOE  0.)  JlSD  HOVT  {TEEDEEICK  O.}.  CELLULAR 
TOXINS,  nr  the  Chemical  Fkctora  Id  tb«  OaoBatiou  of  Diseaae.  New  (4th)  edition. 
Umo.,  480  pages  with  6  eograTings.    Uoth,  9&,  nel. 

TISITma  LIST.  THE  MEDICAL  NEWS  VISITING  LIST  for  1B02.  Foot 
Btylce :  Weekly  (dated  for  30  patienU) ;  Monthlj  (undated  for  120  patients  per  mcmth) ; 
Perpetual  (undated  for  30  patients  each  week) ;  and  Perpetual  (nnoaled  for  00  patients 
each  week).  The  eO-patient  book  consitita  of  2&6  pages  of  anorted  blanki.  ^e  Gnt 
three  styles  contain  32  pages  of  important  data,  thorouEhlr  revised,  and  160  pages  of 
assorted  blaoka.  Each  in  one  vohime,  price,  11-26.  With  thumb-letter  index  lor  quick 
use,  25  cents  extra.     For  special  comtnnalion  rales  see  page  1. 

■WATBON  (THOMASl.  LECTURES  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRAC- 
TICE OF  PHYSIC.  Fifth  edidon  with  additions  by  H.  Habtshobke,  M.D.  In 
two  8vo.  rolnmns  of  1840  pages,  with  190  engravin|^.     Cloth,  (9. 


■WHAETON  (HENET  E.).    MINOR  SURGERY  AND  BANDAGING.      Fifth 
editioo'     I2ma  ,   640   pages,  with  609   engravings,  many   of  which    are  photographic. 

Cloth,  $3.00,  nrf. 

>  rotome  of 
DICTIONARY   OF    TREATMENT.      Octavo  of  817 


WILLIAMS  (DAWSON).  MEDICAL  DISEASES  OF  INFANCY  AND 
CHILDHOOD.  Sicond  edition  specially  revised  for  America  by  F.  S.  Churchill, 
A.M.,  M.D.     Octavo,  53S  pages,  52  engravings  and  2  colored  plates,      aoth,  13.60,  luL 


WILSON  (BBASarUB).    A  SYSTEM  OF  HUMAN  ANATOMY.    Revised  didon, 
octavo,  C16  pages,  with  397  engravings.     Cloth,  %i;  leather,  t5. 


WOOLSEY  (GEORGE).  APPLIED  SURGICAL  ANATOMY  REGIONALLY 
PRESENTED.  Octavo,  511  pages,  with  125  original  illustrations  in  black  and 
colors,     h  PrfKT. 
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